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on, vATiOts ON THE WORKS OF THE ROMANS IN THIS ISLAND j— 

| AND PARTICULARLY ON THOSE OF A MILITARY KIND. -Y 
Beronk we proceed any further, in the investigation of those steps 
by which the Britons became civilized; and were led to adopt a 
change both in their mode of life, and in their mode of building; 
—and before we enter into any inquiry with regard to Saxon 
architecture; ur attention must unavoidably be drawn to the 
consideration of the Works of the Romans, in this Island; of which 
both Britons, and Saxons, became, in some degree, imitators. 

But what is to be noticed with regard to those works, will be com- 
prized in the smaller compass ;—because the whole style of Roman 
architecture, in general, has been so frequently, and so fully ex- 
plained, by many of the ablest antiquaries ; and is now so perfectly 
well understood ;—because there are very few remains of any 
considerable structures of the Romans in this country; except 
those of their military walls and camps ;—and because the parti- 
cular stations which they occupied the roads they formed ;— 
and their chain of military posts, from one part to another, (with 
regard to that quarter of this Island where their prowess was best 
known,) have, with so much skill, already been investigated and 
described, in a most elaborate work, by the united labours of 
General Melvill, and General Roy. 
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In pursuing our present observations, therefore, concerning the 
successive changes in the style of architecture, and in the mode of 
constructing military fortresses, in this country ;—the most material 
consideration, as to the Roman works, will be, to distinguish the 
peculiarity . of such, as were originally, and truly, entirely Roman ; 
from those many others, Which are, dend AKA to this 
hour, as having been Roman; and which did indeed become Sta- 
lions f the Romans, in process of time; but yet were not of their 
raising.— To distinguish their real works from such as have been 
made use of by those invaders, only in consequence of having been 
found by them, already strong, and well prepared places of defence, 
formed beforehand by the Britons. 

Such as these, the Romans had only to improve a very 
little, in order to make them perfectly fit for their own, use. 
As, indeed, some of them have also again been made use of, in 
still. later ages, and have been converted into strong-holds of 
Saxons, of Danes, and of Normans ; ; which has occasioned much 
confusion.: 6557S * f 8 

To den the present Fe PUT BEE by dein UI up 
3 individually, these latter Brito-Roman Fortresses, would be as 
useless, as it would be tedious: and especially, a8 many of them 
have, with more propriety, been mentioned, and referred to, in 
the preceding Volume; where neither Maiden Castle. Maiden 
D e . Caslle, have been passed by 
unnoticed, - _ | 
Our business therefore now must be, only to examine with as 
much precision as possible, such works as were, originally, entirely 
Roman : and to explain, at large, the particularities of a few of the 
most decided specimens that remain. | 

And here; the first which claims our attention is, a most Cele- 
brated one indeed; which, as it continues still in a better state of 
preservation than most others, so was also the very earliest in order 
of time, as to the period of its construction. 

Every antiquary will easily perceive, that the military structure 
referred to, is Rickborough, in Kent. | 

Not only its remaining walls, but its original foundations have 
been examined; and accurately traced, by the indefatigable pains 


3 


of the truly ingenious, i er RN and ene dn * the 
land, Mr. Boys, of Sandwich. | 

From him I received, many years ago, the een of exact — 
of the whole: and from them, even still more than from the 
observations which J made myself upon the spot, am enabled 
to refer decidedly to these remains, as illustrating, in the most 
complete manner, the nature, and the whole general construction 
of original Roman Fortresses in this Island. 

There is every reason to believe, from the concurrent Gy 
of medals, and of coins dug up, and of fragments of history, that 
this magnificent Castrum was first formed, in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius: near the pot where the Romans most usually landed; 
—where Julius Cæsar is with good reason believed to have arrived 
after he sailed from the heights near Dover; — and where St. Paul 
is supposed to have landed, when he afforded to this country, in 


the earliest age of Christianity, the first light of the Gospel ;*— 


causing those who were last in point of civilization, to be numbered 
amongst the rst, in the advantages of Divine Instruction. 

Here, in the time of Claudius, Ves bastian was in command ; +— 
who was, indeed, the very first Roman general that truly subdued 
Britain; after having fought thirty-two battles, and taken more 
than twenty towns; and after having subdued the Isle of Wight. 
And here Agricola first arrived in the time of Domttan. 

The situation was such, as to have commanded, formerly, in the 
completest manner, one of the mouths of the once great esfuary : 
—Reculver having been a similar fortress, in those days, at the other 
entrance. And the tract between (where now is only the little 
rivulet, the Sarr, or Stour, with its bordering meadows), having 
been the great harbour, where floated the Roman navy ; riding in 
safety, between the British shore, and the then real island, still 
called the Ile of Tlanel. 


* There are very many reasons adduced, and placed very ingeniously, in a strong point 
of view, by Dr. Henry, to elucidate this fact. See his History of Great Britain, Vol. I. 
P+ 196, &c. &c. + Seutonius, in Vita Vespasiani, c. iv. | 

t On digging a very few years ago, at the foot of Richborough hill, the 8 aſter 
removing what was clearly the accretion of the muddy banks of the Sarr, as that river dimi- 
nished more and more during many ages, came at last to a regular sandy sea shore, with 


1 


The importance of this port easily accounts for its having been, 
from the very first r of the Roman invasion, 80 much 
ende .. ff O97 | 


* walls, we have reason to beliave, were begun ent the year 

— The. present structure, however, as well as the remains at 

nes: appears; to have been, in-part, built; or at least to have 

been added to, and N . 77 the 2489246 n about 
the N 205. 


. on which vas found » anal ue. or dl with a metal fibula. the 
Boys' History of Sandwich, p. $65. 

Those who wish to see more at large, the rezzons 5 — hw assigned by the 
learned investigators of this subject, for all these several conclusions; (the detail of which is 
avoided here, for fear of embarrassing the more immediate object of these observations,) may 
consult Battely's Antiq. Nulupinaæ, p. 45. 6. 14. 73. 73. 78. Harris, p. 318, 3719. Leland, 
vii. p. 138; and a curious paper of Mr. Lewis's, in the Archaeologia, Vol. I. p. 79. 

Probably Aulus Plaulius, the Prætor, who was sent into Britain by the Emperor Claudius, 
as the very first Governor, of the province in this Island, was the commander who laid the 
first stone here; about the year 43 :—that very Aulus Plautrus, whose celebrated wiſe, Pom- 
fomia Grecina, was one of the very first persons in Rome accused of having embraced Chris- 
tianity.; and who, having been tried, according to the Roman laws, for so embracing a 
strange foreign. superstition, was pronounced, bonourably, to be innoceni * any thing immoral. 
See Taciti Annales, lib. xiii. c. 32. 

On this occasion it may be added; that ai He of the first and most distinguished 
amongst the early Christian converts, was also a British lady, For Claudia, the wiſe of 
Pudens, mentioned by St. Paul in his second epistle to Timothy (c. iv. v. 21), is with good 
reason thought to be the same identical Claudia, who was so much celebrated by the poet 
Martial, for her beauty and virtue; and who is, by him, described, as being both the wife 
of Pudens, and a Briton. See Martial, lib. iv. epigram 13 ; and lib. xi. epigram 54. 

And perhaps I ought also still further to add; that, weighing and duly considering all 
oircumstances, we may very fairly conclude, Helena, the mother of Constantine, the firs! 
Christian Emperor, to have been, in like manner, a native of this country. 

Here, in Britain, Tertullian affirms, (contra Judzos, c. vii.) the Gospel was very soon 
embraced, even in parts to which the Roman arms had not obtained access, Here it had 
been planted, even 80 early as the middle of the first century. 

And it ought not to be forgotten; that here also, the true dawn of reformation, and of 
the restoration of the light of God's Holy Word, firs of all began to appear, in the days of 
Wickliff ; long before Luther, and the other true reformers, came forth in the world. 

Here, also, this glorious light, purchased and secured unto us, by the energy, faithful 
exertions, sufferings, and cruel painful deaths of Ridley, Latrmer, and numerous other excel- 
lent, sincere, and pious Christians, has shone for a long season, with increasing strength; 
notwithstanding all the clouds, and interruptions, arising from a ignorance, 
presumption, or error. 
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It stands on the extreme point of an hill, or sort of promontory, 
close to a steep precipice eastward; at the foot of which was the 
haven ;—but where now runs the river Stour, or Sarr and there 
is the greatest reason to think, that the spot on which this fortress 
is situated, was also originally, in itself a little distinct Island; 
whilst the Isle of Thanet was such on a much larger scale: — for a 
narrow slip of marsh near adjoining, between this spot and 
Gursom is, even to this very day, sometimes quite overflowed in 
wet seasons. 

There are, in this distinguished fortress, still plainly to be traced, 
all the principal parts of one of the very ne and most Pert 
of the stationary Roman camps. 

The upper division, for the general, ind chief officers nod 
the lower division for the legions. And, in the former, the Pre- 
torium, with its parade; (sometimes called the principia :) + contain- 
ing the Augurale, or place for sacrifices, and for consulting the 
entrails of victims; and the sacellum, or small temple, for depositing 
the chief ensigns; and especially the eagles; which it is well known 
were made objects of superstitious worship by the Romans; and 
which are cherefore so justly described, in the Holy Scriptures, by 
the appellation of being the Abomination of Desolation. 1 A circum- 
Stance, that, on this occasion, deserves the more particularly to be 
remembered; because it is highly probable, that some of the same 
kind of Roman eagles were once placed in this identical building at 
Richborough, by Vespasian, that were afterwards carried by him, 
against Jerusalem, together with the rest of those very standards that 


Zh These facts Sad our heartfelt thanks ; whilat any love of our country remains in 
our breasts: and they therefore may, surely, without impropriety, be remembered with 
8ome sort of exultation, on the present occasion; whilst we are contemplating the history of 
a celebrated spot, where the first light is said to have dawned :—but they ought perhaps, at 
the same time, ſor the sake of our best interests, to induce us to pause a moment ;—and to 
consider, whether such advantages have been rightly, improved? and whether, in this 
Island, we remember ourselves rightly ? 

0 Hasted's History of Kent, Vol. III. p- 666. 

+ This appears from several passages in Livy ; particularly from lib. vii. cap. 12. 

t Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 15.—Mark, chap. xiii. ver. 14.— Luke, chap. xxi. ver. 
20; which explains the former. 
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cally used by the Romans, to signify any thing that v Was both Auge. 


easily defended. te 


the inequalities 'of the spot. . „ 


from the lower row of bricks down to the foundation.—lts thick- 


py pu " „ . = - * 6. p "2000 — 5. 
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"I alluded to, in che cremendous prophecy, concerning the dee. ' 
tion of the Holy City. 
In the val of tis trum aw, we ave tho rc of the four 4 
great gates. Ul) 0) 002524. e 01 
The Decuman oY or gs te! of all; which took its very + 
paws, from being wide enough to permit ten men at least to march 
through it abreast; and which always conveyed such an idea of 
magnificent dimensions; that the very word decumanus was classi- 


and. fair — beautiful, and of uast iss. 1791; 


The Postern gate; or first principal gate; (80 called N it 
was near the quarters of the principal officers,) and Which was 
barrow ; and constructed of auch a n Rows, as to be-1 most 


be Pretorian gate; or as it was in this instance, Gen e 
And a fourth, on the side —_ pee to the ere ben 
was the second principal gale. N 
Adjoining to the! ame walls. . on the PR FE eek 
traced foundations of towers clearly Roman; but which yet, {as 
plainly appears from some part of their construction,) must have 
been added, after the walls of the castrum were built. A circum- 
stance that shews the more een ON! oy og ny of the 
3 structure. | 

The following plans 50 A will Serve to iluatrate, and 
une the whole more particularly. 

Pl. XVI. is a general plan of the Fortress. 

It appears to have been as nearly of a square form, as the nature 
of the ground would permit ; but yet somewhat deviating there- 
from, {as we find was often the case in other i instances. 1, to humour 


* 


«„ 1 


On approaching the ruins, the eye is truck with the magni- 
cent appearanoe of the north-eastern wall /aly; commonly called 
the North Wall; which is, on the outside, in some parts, near 30 
feet high, from the ground; and, in many others, about 23: and 
is 560 feet, in length; and at least 3 feet, in depth, or breadth, 


ness, at bottom, is, in general, from 11 to 12 feet; but it is in some 
| . „„ ee 
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parts even thirteen feet. A manifest proof that they did not, in those 
days, build by 30 regular, and exact a rule, as has been the custom 
in modern times. Its contents also are a proof of the same fact. 
For it is constructed indeed of regular facings of alternate rows, of 
squared stone, and brick, on the two outside surfaces; — but within, 
between these two uprights, it is composed merely of chalk, rubble, 
and flints, flung in carelessly, with cement, or mortar spread over 
them at proper distances, so as to sink into the whole mass; — in 
which respect it exactly resembles walls constructed by the Romans, 
in many other places; and particularly the celebrated wall, or 
bulwark, of Severus, in the north; called kis great wall. which 
latter, in many parts, is not above eight feet thick ;—and is well 
known to consist of two regular facings of stone; one on each 
side: —and to have had the internal space filled up merely by 
layers, composed first of loose slaty rubbish, and then of mortar 
poured over: the process being alternately, and regularly repeated, 
from the bottom to the top; till the whole was finished; and the 
materials of the country, near at hand (which were loose slaty 
rubbish,) being there made use of; just as at Rickborough, we find 
the ordinary materials which that neighbourhood best afforded, 
(such as fragments of chalk, and of petrified masses full of the 
shells of pholas's, flints, and fragments of free stone, and grit), to 
have been, in like manner, promiscuously thrown in. 

The foundation, Mr. Boys says, was evidently thus laid +—First 
two rows of bolder stones lie on the natural soil, which is a solid 
pitsand ;—then a thin stratum of chalk nodules ;—next a single row 
of bolders ; and over them another thin layer of small chalk ;—all 
these being without cement :—then bolders again, mixed with mor- 
tar ;—and so the masonry proceeds internally, with a confused mix- 
ture of large bolders, ochre stones, sand stone, and blocks of chalk, 
with fossil pholades bedded therein, and also balant on their surfaces; 
the whole cemented with a mortar formed of lime, grit, large and 
small pebbles, sea shells, and fragments of baked bricks. A compo- 


sition much too coarse and rude to have been ever very fluid. 


In most parts the wall, to a height of about six feet, is eleven feet three inches thick; 
and afterwards only ten feet eight inches. 


+ See Mr. Boys's History of Sandwich, p. $65. 
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The outside of this great north - east wall is very beautiful to the 
eye j 1 well as magnificent. It is composed (as far as now remains), 
in general of seven great, and fair; distinct rows of stone; each of 
them very nearly four feet thick: and each of . eser deen in 
general, of seven courses of separate stone. | 

The measure of the great combined courses sometimes varies a 
little (some being four feet three inches, whilst others are only three 
feet three inches“ in breadth, or rather in depth;) which may there- 
fore perhaps indicate an intention of forming them about your: Roman 
Jos in breadth; or depth, upon an average. F 
These great courses of stone are separated from wk other, by six 
kinaller | courses of bricks, composed each merely of a double row of 
bricks, that are about an inch and a half (or an inch and three 
quarters in thickness); but are of very different breadths; from 
eight inches to a foot ; and of very different lengths; — some being 
fourteen; some 8ixteen inches long; — and some seventeen and an 
half; — a variation of dimensions to be met with in some other Roman 
structures. For in the old wall of Verulam, was a brick, now worked 
up in the wall of the abbey at St. Albans, which is very nearly two 
feet in length: and there is one at Dover near three feet in length. 
The composition of these bricks is also as various as their dimen- 
sions.— Some of them are entirely red throughout their whole 
substance; (like our modern bricks;) only of a deeper colour :— 
some are red on the outsides; but of a deep blue within ;—the 
internal substance being formed of a different earth from the out- 
side; (perhaps for the be, of 2 che better and scarcer ma- 
terial.) gum? | 
And here again we had) a great n to othei fn, works; 
for i in the walls of Chesterford, Verulam, and Silchester, are m_—_— 
the same varied appearances. | 
Some of the bricks also, here at Richborodghl are of a yellow 
colour; having | plainly been composed only of mud and clay 
taken from the neighbouring shore. And some of these latter might 
possibly have been merely dried by the sun; but how the red 
ones should become of that colour, without the aid of fire ;—or how 


- 


* See the account published by Mr. TP himself, in his curious Ae of Sandwich, 
p- 866. 
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any ſexcept the yellow ones) should have been dried in the sun; 
as has been hastily * by some antiquaries, I cannot 
comprehend. 

Let them have been formed how they will; the whole produces 
still a very beautiful effect to the eye. 

The structure is every where, uniformly, of this sort of style — 
except in some very few parts; where reparations have plainly been 
made in Saxon limes; and with squared stones of a much smaller 
size; and with herring-bone work. 

The external appearance, (as the ruins remained in the year 
1775,) is represented, Pl. XVII. fig. 2. where the different dimen- 
sions of every part of the structure are most exactly distinguished. 
The very measures of every part, having been annexed in the 
original drawing; but being now left out in the engraving, to avoid 
the disfiguring of the plate. 

The several alternate rows, or courses of stone and brick, (here 
described, as appearing in this wall,) were by the Greeks, who 
lived in Roman times, called OeA4οο or GO:uAz; and are the kind of 
ornaments alluded to by St. John, as being so highly beautiful, ac- 
cording to every one's apprehension, in his days; when, in his 
emblematical representation“ of the walls of the Holy City, in the 
Prophecy of the Revelations, he speaks of such, being formed of 
precious stones. The word, Oeαννν,t is in our translation of the 
passage, very improperly rendered, as far as relates to a consistency 
with our modern ideas, foundations; instead of courses: and this mis- 
translation occasions much confusion in the minds of most persons, 
who attempt to read the Prophet's sublime description. 

Nevertheless the reason why these alternate rows either of brick, 

or of smooth flat stones, were antiently, called Geui.iz, or Nene, 
foundations, (though the word seems now so uncouth, and inappli- 
cable, in our ears, ) is yet apparent enough. For whoever examines 
Roman walls attentively, will find, that most usually the broader 
alternate rows of rude stone, or flints, or rubble, and mortar, were 
evidently constructed, merely by having the whole mass flung care- 
lessly into a great caisson, or frame of wood, whose interior breadth 
was that of the wall; and whose depth was that of the space between 
| | Chap. xxi. ver. 19. 
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the alternate rows of bricks; and Whose length was sometimes 
more, and sometimes less, just as suited convenience: and that the 
parts thus reared, one at the end of another, on, and over each 
row of bricks, were united together aſterwards, merely by means 
of very small loose stones, and mortar, thrown into the narrow 
space left at the ends between them. — As therefore these caissons 
were removed up from one row of bricks or smooth stones to 
another superior row, in constant repetition, according as the wall 
advanced in height; and were placed successively upon every 
row; those substantial rows of bricks regularly placed, might very 
well be called eu, or Gen. or foundations; because, indeed, 
such they really were, the whole way up, to those identical man 
frames. 
And, indeed, I have sometimes thought, that those numerous 
small square holes, found in some of the Roman walls, and even at 
Rickborough, perforating their substance, at different heights, were 
left by the very timbers made use of to support these carssons. 
It is not, however, meant to be here asserted, that all Roman 
walls were just so built ;—because, where the outsides of the alter- 
nate courses were not to be left quite rough ; but were to be adorned 
with a smooth facing of regular squared stones; as many of them 
now appear to be; and were moreover of great thickness; it is very 


probable such facings, on each side of the wall, might be first 


regularly raised, by masonary, in lieu of the sides of carssons ; and 
then the confused heap of stones, rubble, and mortar, might be 
merely thrown in between those strong facings. 

The entrance through this magnificent north-east wall at Rich- 
borough; into the great castrum, is at (c,) through a side gate, called, 
in the time of the Romans, one of the principal gates; because 
it was nearest to the quarters of the principal officers,) and in sub- 
sequent times, the- Postern gate. But, in consequence of the pecu- 
liarity of its construction, it can hardly be distinguished from the 
rest of the wall externally. 

Its place is marked at (c); both in the general plan, Pl. XVI.; 
and in the elevation of the wall, Pl. XVII. fig. 2; and its form is 
explained, more at large, in Pl. XVIII. fig. 1, and 2: the former 
of which is the plan; and the latter the elevation of the entrance, 
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seen on the side (c z,) where you first enter, on approaching the 
castrum. 

The passage of entrance (c), at this external part, is only about 
three feet ten inches wide; or at most (taking away the set-off,) a 
little more than four feet; but, on turning at (9), its width is in- 


+  Ereaged to about seven feet eight inches; and continues such, in a 


* line, to the inside of the camp at (:). 


The bottom of this entrance was formed of solid stone work, as 
appears in the elevation, fig. 2; and contained a drain (+, q, c,) about 
1 foot 8 inches wide, that was made to wind, according to the turn- 
ing of the passage; and was undoubtedly covered over with a 
pavement of stone, nearly to the height of the first row of brick 
that appears in the wall; which, like all the other rows of bricks, 
may be observed here, to have been confined merely to the two 
external surfaces. 

The passage, as may be seen by the dimensions given in the 
plan, was 10 feet 4 inches long in one direction; and 13 feet in the 
other direction; and the great wall was here 10 feet 8 inches thick, 
and the lesser wall 6 feet 4 inches. 

On passing through this entrance, the whole internal area of the 
camp is seen at one view: which is now, indeed, a mere corn- 
field; having an hillock, covered with briars and thorns, in the 
part where stood the Prætorium. But as the whole of the stone 
work of the foundation of the Prætorium, was open to the eye some 
years ago; so it has been again searched, and examined, with the 
utmost care; and measured by Mr. Boys, very recently. 

From the inward side of the gate (c), to a spectator standing at ſi), 
the appearance of the walls all around is still exceedingly grand; 
though, on account both of the natural and artificial elevation of the 
adjacent soil, these walls are not so lofty, by many feet, withzn, as on 
the outside: being in some parts only about 10 feet high. 

This great north wall has, however, been much better preserved 
on the north side, than on the south, as is, indeed, usually the case 
with the remains of most very antient buildings. 

How much higher all the walls, in every part once were, mani- 
festly appears from their irregular broken tops. 

In the north west wall, (usually called the west wall,) on the 
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right hand, at (d), is seen the open space, where once was the great 
Decuman gate. — And that this is no mere conjecture is most cer- 
tain, not only from there being no fragments of any wall whatever 
| remaining in the open space; but also from a discovery that has 
been made by Mr. Boys, of a most complete pavement of stones, 
laid in it, similar to the pavement of the Postern gate; and of a 
peculiar breadth, which perfectly corresponds with a breadth 
proper for a Decuman gale.— The construction of this pavement, 
as it appeared when the whole was examined; together with 
the remaining fragment of the upright wall, on one side, is repre- 
sented, Pl. XIX. fig. 1. | 

It was 5 feet and an half in depth, or thickness; which gave it 
sufficient solidity :—was 24 feet 11 inches in length; by which 

means it passed sufficiently beyond the great wall on both 8ides:— 

and was 21 feet 1 inch in breadth ; which afforded exactly suf- 
ficient space for ten men to march abreast; a circumstance from 
whence this great and principal gate, in every Roman camp, had. 
originally its name. 

Both Cæsar, and Livy, describe the Decuman gate, as fitted for 
violent and sudden allies, and eruptions upon the enemy ;—and as 
the easiest also to be stormed, by an enemy; on account of its great 
width and extent, which must occasion some degree of weakness ;— 

and as therefore deriving its security chiefly from the guards; and 
not from the mode of its construction. 

Thus we read in Livy,“ 

Interim in castris Furius Consul quum primo quietus obsi- 
'* dionem passus esset, in incautum hostem Decumanũ porta erupit: 
4 of quum Pernequi posset, metu substitit, ne qua ex parte altera in 
** castra vis fieret.“ 

Which passage most fully implies both circumstances: the ease 
with which a sudden sally was made through this gate; and the 
danger of leaving it weakly guarded by too rash a parent, least the 
enemy should in the mean while rus in. 

And, in Cæsar's Commentaries, we find an instance of an enemy, 
in such manner, actually suddenly rushing into a camp; when 
this gate was not gufficiently guarded: for he says,+ (speaking 

Lib. iii. $5. + De Bello Gallico, lib. iii. 6 25, 26. 
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of the manner in which the Romans under Crassus, forced their 
way into a camp that had been formed by the 3 just as 
they had been originally taught by Sertorius). 

Egquites, circuitis hostium castris, Crasso renuntiaverunt, non 
eadem esse diligentia ab Decumanã port castra munita, facilemque 
*+* aditum habere.“ 

And he then informs us, that the cavalry of Crassus did, in 
consequence of this information, contrive, by surprise, to ride 
impetuously in, through this very gate, and to make themselves 
masters of thegyhole munition. 

His words are, longiore itinere circumductis, ne ex hostium 
** castris conspici possent, omnium oculis mentibusque ad pugnam 
« intentis, celeriter ad eas, quas diximus, munitiones pervenerunt: 
* atque is prorutis, prius in hostium castris constiterunt, quam 
plane ab his videri, aut quid rei gereretur cognosci posset.”' 

But no such kind of sudden #rruptions in, could well have been 
made, through any gate that ever was at Richborough, at (e); though 
every one may clearly perceive, how likely they were to take 
place, in any Roman castrum, through such a sort of entrance as 
the great one at (d). 

The possibility of such events, perfectly accords with the 
breadth of the pavement, and with the other apparent remains.“ 

Standing just within the Postern, or first principal gate (c), at 
(:) ;—and turning our view, from the great north-west wall, and 


It has given me very great concern, to find myself, since the writing of these sheets, 
under a necessity of pointing out a little error, in that very valuable and useful work of 
General Roy's, published by the Society of Antiquaries, most deservedly in such a splendid 
manner. — But, at the same time, it is some little satisfaction to reflect, that it is no depre- 
ciation to a work of excellent merit, to endeavour to render it still more perfectly correct. 

The error, is one that I myself formerly fell into ;—the mistaking THE PR ETORIAN GATE 
of the Roman camp, ror ru DecumMan. And the error may be corrected even from those 
very passages of Livy, and Polybius, which General Roy himself has cited; whilst, at the 
same time, it appears clearly, from those very passages, in what manner both himself, and 
others, have been led into such mistake. 

He unavoidably hesitates, in the very beginning of what he says on the 1 5 
even fairly confesses, (in p. 46,) that there is confusion, amongst commentators, concerning 

the gates; in consequence of Polybius not having told us, what the precise names of the 
several gates were: some mistaking the rear of the camp, for the front. 

In order to set the matter right, as he apprehended, he cites two passages: but which 
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from the Decuman gate on the right, towards the left; we there 
indeed, at present, see no wall at all; but look over a steep pre- 
cipice, upon the marshes, which were once the Sea. | 
Here, however, there is great reason to believe, besides the 
defence which the precipice itself might afford. there was, at the 


3 (when fairly considered in themselves, and especially when considered with 
those others which have just been mentioned) prove directy against him. 

One of chem is'(p- 47) from Livy (lib. x, cap. xxxii xxxiii): who tells us, that the 
4 Saminites, having in a fog attacked the camp of the Consul Atilus; entered it by the De- 
«© cuman gate, in the rear, and surprised and slew the Quazstor: in his quarters. T he Consul 
ia. ing, ordered the Luchman, and Suessian auxiliary cohorts, to defend the Prætorium, 
*© while he led some companies of the legion, through the great 5treet of the camp, to $uccour the 
. '* quarter attacked. These having assembled in a hurry, before their arms were ready, retired 
« at first, and thereby suffered the enemy to penetrate to the very centre of the camp. But the 
Consul e to them, eee Grove the Samnites out * 
% Decuman gate.” | 

L have inserted the very cons just as \ they are ranslated by Cereal Roy himgelf. — 
And surely, even from them, nothing can be more manifest, than that the Decuman gate, in 
the. rear of the camp, was not that nearest to the Consul's tent; which must have been in the 
Prætorium; but was indeed a gate at the very furthest end of the great street from thence ; as, 
through nearly the whole of that great street, the Consul (who was at first so far from the 
attack, that he was pot awakened by it, ]) through nearly the whole of that araxxr the Consul 
passed, to succour the quarter attacked. 

Besides this; from the quarter first attacked, we are told the enemy had 8 
to the very centre of the camp. — But had the Decuman gate, been really that nearest to the Præ- 
torium, as General Roy supposes; they could not have done so, without first passing by the 
Pretorium itself; and by the Consut's tent; even according to the very plan given by 
General Roy, Pl. IV. 

We are, therefore, under a necessity of concluding, that he has fallen into the very mis- 
take, which himself previously mentions: that of mistaking the front of the Roman camp 
for the rear. And that in very truth; the head, or front of the camp, properly so called, 
was where in common sense it ought to be; on the part nearest to the head quarters; — 
nearest to the Pretorium; and to the Consul's tent; who was therefore (in the instance 
alluded to,) not disturbed for some time, by this irruption; but continued asleep ;—though 
the enemy had penetrated to the very centre of the camp. —And that the rear, and the Decu- 
man gate mentioned, was indeed just where we might expect, in common sense it should be; 
that is, beyond all the lowest orders of the army; and at the very further end of the great 
. Street, going from the Prztorium, through the whole camp; and through which street there- 
fore the Consul actually marched, to attack the assailants who had broken in. 

The other passage, shews plainly, low, and in what manner General Roy fell into this 
mistake; which after all, does not materially affect the exceeding curiosity of his several 
investigations, and descriptions. 


It is that, wherein Fohbius says, ht the tents of the Tribunes, were pitched $0 as to 
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eastern corner of the camp, both a continuation, and return of the 
wall (bf e), from the top of the precipice down to the shore; lead- 
ing, by means of a sloping fortified descent ({ 1), to (e); where we 
may rest persuaded was a third gate, properly called the Pretorian 
gate unless we will suppose (what may really have been the case) 
that a great part of the precipitous bank here has been broken down 
by time, and carried away ; and that the walls of the castrum were 
once continued in straight lines all round, on a then existing level, 
high above the present bank of the adjacent stream; in which 
case, the Prætorian gate may be understood to have existed in such 
wall, directly opposite to the Decuman gate. 


It is well known that the gate which obtained the name of Præ- 


torian, in every Roman camp, was always placed, both nearest to 
the Prætorium, and General's quarters; and also turned towards 


the enemy :* or on the side most liable to be attacked. And there- 
fore, in this celebrated station for the protection of the coast, it 


* have the Prætorium bekind; and all the rest of the camp, that is to say, the whole body 
of the army beſore them. And from hence he too hastily concludes, that what was before them, 
must be the front of the camp ;—but this conclusion does by no means fairly follow. —For 
the description only intimates; that the Tribunes' tents being placed between the Prætorium, 
(or the head quarters of the General), and the body of the camp; that therefore the fronts of 
their tents were placed so, as to front the main body of the camp; without any respect, in 
that description, to which was the front of the whole camp itself; or which ils rear. 

I must add further; that a third passage, cited by General Roy himself (p- 47,) from 
Livy (lib. xxxiv. cap. xlvi. xlvii.) plainly shews in reality, that, his error further arose, 
from supposing the Pretorian, and the Questorian gates, to mean the same thing; whereas 
the Questorian gate seems indeed to have been the Decuman gate :—( as is most plainly said, 
in the learned note to this very passage, in Crevier's Edition of Livy, Vol. v. p. 264,) 
and the Questor's quarters seem actually to have been in the rear of the camp, and by the 
great Decuman gate; whilst the Consul's, or the Prætor's quarters, were at the Pretorium:— 
and this circumstance also, well accounts for the Quesor's being instantly killed in both 
instances of storming the camp: and for the Consuls, nevertheless having leisure, in both 
instances, to rally the troops: one of the Consuls having in one instance, been actually for 
some time remaining asleep before he knew of the assault. 

Another passage cited by General Roy (p. 48) from Livy (lib. xl. cap. xxvii, Xiii,) 
Shews further, that, on a general sally, the cavalry were to rush out of the Quæstorian gate; 
which shews it must have been the great wide gate; or in other words the Decuman gate; — 
such as that above described at Richborough : and such as we $hall hereafter find was also 
at Pevensey ; and has there still magnificent remains existing. 

* Vegetius, lib. iii. sec. 8. 
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us turned towards hw bea, or rather — was „ what 
n have been called, in later ages; the sen gate. : 1 

The precipice itself now runs in 10 —_—_— marked 3 in the - 
plan (kkk). hs 1 
And (rr v, shews the Sa of the little 1 river Stour; hs only 
remains of the once great port and zstuary.* . 

Looking straight forwards from the entrance 0 97 chere appears, 
on the opposite side of the camp, a great breach in the wall at (g): 
only a very small fragment being left next the precipice. And 
somewhere in a part of this breach, (probably near (g),) was un- 
questionably the fourth” gate ; or as it would have been called, in 
Roman times, the second principal gate ; nearly opposite to the 
other that is at 0 ; and, like * the que . the oy | 
officers. 5 
Ihe outside appearance of this ruins of the mb west, or west 
wall, is she wn, Pl. XVII. fig. 1. —And that of the south west, or 
south wall, fig. 3.— And here in these elevations, as well as in that 
fig. 2. of the north-east wall, the same letters g d c) denote the 
places of the gates; as in the plan. 

On examining the ground, round the outside of the walls, in 
1786, there were discovered, at the north, and west corners, the 
foundations of two round towers (a) and (k). 

They are represented on a larger plan, (Pl. XVIII. fig. 3,) for 


the sake of shewing the peculiarity of their construction. 


* Mr. Boys, in a recent publication, + long since my last conversation with him, and 
since his kind communication of his original drawings; seems to have been induced to 
believe, that the camp was once a complete regular paralleloggram; and that the part beyond 
the precipice has only, in later ages, been washed away.—But with regard to that matter I 
cannot help still entertaining some doubts ; though the fact might possibly be so: for it is 
difficult to believe that the ground, beyond the precipice, could be washed away, after the 
sea had entirely left the shore; —and when it had obviously been retiring by degrees, from 
che time the fortress was built, till it left the Stour, or Sarr, only that poor little contemptible 
stream it now is,— This is a far different case from what has happened at Reculver castrum; 
che other mouth of the portus Rutupinus ; where the sea has indeed been continually beating, 
and washing the cliff away, and still continues to do 30.— But at Richborough, chere i is no 
more reason to think the sca has washed any thing away, tan at Burgh Castle; where the 
same sort of inland cliff terminates the same sort of Roman castrum. | 


+ Boys's History of Sandwich, p. 866. 
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They were above 18 feet in diameter, and of solid masonry; 
but had not their centres exactly in the corners or angles of the 
wall; but irregularly, somewhat within those angles: as is shewn 
in the plan. The centre of the tower (a) being 16 inches within 
the NE wall, and 6 inches within the NW wall: and the western 
tower (i) being placed in a similar manner.“ 

Under the tower (k) was found a large dark-coloured coarse jar, 
containing about three quarts; which stood just above the sandy 
bottom: and under the tower (a), was found part of an human 
skull. . 

There were discovered also the foundations of a square tower 
(w), on the south-west side of the great entrance, or Decuman 
gate (d); 

And another square tower (x), between that gate and the north 
corner of the wall. 

There was also such another square tower at the east end of the 
great north wall, at (b). And there appeared to have been two 
others; at (v), and (0), opposite to each other. 

But it is very remarkable in all these towers, that the Oeα], the 
courses, or rows of brick, ranged differently in therr construction, 
from what they did in that of the original wall of the Castrum ; and 
that they, therefore, were manifestly built after the erecting of the 
original wall; though they were as manifestly of Roman design; as 
appears from these very alternate courses. They seem, in short, 
to have been added about the time of che Emperor Severus, as an 
addition to the walls built in that of the Emperor Claudius. 

This matter may be better explained by (Pl. XIX. fig. 2.); 
which represents the junction of the tower (v), with the south- west 
wall. 

(o) Represents the wall; and (7) the tower; from an exact draw- 
ing; whence we may here perceive, not only that the tower was 
added after the wall was completed; but that the foundations of 
the tower were not laid so deep as those of the great wall to which 


it adjoined. 


In like manner, on examining the foundations, and the part 


N. B. The figures in the plan 10 feet 4 inches, and 10 ſeet 2 inches, only denote how 
far the corner of the angle of the walls projects into the plan of the tower. 
VOL. II. F 
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here the tower 00 joined the great north wall, at the eastern end; 

R (of which part, as it appeared on the outside, à view is given, 

' | Pl. XIX. fig. 3.) it was clearly discovered, that the tower there 

situated could never have had any connection, at the bottom, with 
the great wall itself, except a little under the figure (x) ; and above 
the lowest double course of bricks in the wall; in which case the 
foundation of the tower must, there again, have Ps; just 50. much 
higher than the foundations of the great wall. Me nism 
These towers, therefore, were not only . ablicons ; 
but were so cautiously added, without diminishing the strength of 
che original inclosure, that in case any one of them had at any time 
been taken by besiegers; or even destroyed; the Castrum itself 
would still have remained as entire as before; and without breach. 
Let us now turn our attention to the area inclosed. CRY 

If we suppose a line (ts) to be drawn straight forward from the 
gate li), and to be carried on quite through the camp, it will divide 

the whole space, very nearly in the manner in which the — 

partitions of the upper and lower camp were originally formed. 

* And at the one extremity of this line at (ic), was one principal gate ; 

n and at the other end at (g), was the other principal gate. 

'# On the right hand of this line 156; (L), was the lower camp; 
where the tents, and huts of the common soldiers, were disposed 
in streets. The Roman horse, (the Equites,) being placed in the 
midst; — next to them, on each side, the troops called Triarii, and 

| Princapes — and beyond them, on each ny the Hastat: ; * the 
mercenaries, or foreign troops. 

And on the left hand of this line (ts), was th 
which were the tents of the principal officers ; 
the general; the Pretorium, with the Augurale, and place for sacri- 
fices; and the tents of the young Futricians, and noble volunteers, 
who were called Imperatoris Contubernales. 5 
In this upper camp, we still find a most perfect and extraor- 
dinary remain.” For at (mop), in the very spot where we may 
be assured the Prætorium must have stood; has been discovered, at 
the depth of a few feet beneath che present soil and rubbish, a 
solid regular platform, 144 feet, 6 inches in length, and 104 feet. in 
breadth; being a most compact mass of masonry, composed of flint 
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stones and strong coarse mortar, with a coat of the same mortar 
spread over the whole 6 inches thick, to reduce the surface in every 

part to a perfect level. This great platform is 5 feet thick in depth, 
and as hard, and entire, in every part, as a solid rock. Mr. Boys 
was at the expence and trouble of mining eleven feet underneath it: 
and found it every where impenetrable by any instrument what- 
ever. And, as to the upper surface, the coat of mortar was found 
to extend regularly quite to the edge all around; and to have had 
no breaks, or indication of any building erected upon it, except 
that which appears in the form of a cross in the midst. There 
cannot remain a doubt, therefore, but that this was in truth the great 
parade, or Augurale, belonging to the Prætorium; — where was the 
Sacellum for the eagles, and ensigns;—and where the sacrifices 
were offered. | 

And indeed, on removing the earth around, to clear the surface, 
there were found, boars' tusks; cinders; and wood coals; and 
other indications of remains of sacrifices; besides pieces of brass, 
iron, and lead; and pieces of broken vessels: and flat pieces of 
alabaster, with numeral letters on them. 

The elevated part, in the form of a cross, in the midst of this 
platform, has puzzled many antiquaries exceedingly ;—but is surely, 
nevertheless, still very intelligible. It is a second compact mass of 
masonry, placed upon the former; and made to rise almost 5 feet 
above the first great platform: and its dimensions plainly denote its 
original designation. —It is 46 feet 8 inches in length; and 22 feet 
in breadth, in that which forms the most conspicuous, and most 
considerable part hilst the rest, (or the transverse of the cross), 
consist of two alæ, or wings; each 32 feet 6 inches in length, and 
7 feet 6 inches in breadghz—50 that the dimensions of these foun- 
dations, could not, with any sort of propriety, have been those of 
transverse or crossing walls in any larger building; (and especially 
as there are not the least traces of any adjoining walls, or of any 
continuation of walls, on the great platform all around;) neither do 
they accord with any possible imaginary idea of a Catholic Cross, 
here erected in latter ages (although this mass has gone by the name 
of St. Austin's Cross, in the days of superstition). But the whole 
appearance perfectly agrees with the idea of a Sacellum having 
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been built here; for the reception of the Roman de and mili- 
tary standards; close to the Pretorium; and in the midst of the 
Augurale, or platform devoted to sacred superstitious ceremonies. 4 

This idea is strongly confirmed, by further observations.— For, 
whilst the body and interior substance of this cross is composed of 
the same materials with the great platform on which it stands; the 
outside, all round, is found to be covered nicely with squared 
stones in the several facings ;—denoting these to have been the out- 
sides of upright walls. 

Now, supposing the upright wall of the building erect upon 
this elevated foundation, to have been 1 foot and an half in thick- 
ness, which was quite sufficient for the purpose; there would then 
be formed a sort of room, or sacellum, 43 feet 8 inches in length; 
and 19 feet in breadth; composing the body of the building ;— 
and fit for the reception of the principal eagles of the several legions 
to be placed at the upper end;—whilst the two wings, would be 
each $1 feet in length, and 4 feet and an half, in width ;—of pro- 
portions unfit indeed for any other purpose; but admirably well 
adapted to receive, as mere cells, the numerous military standards 
of the subordinate divisions, to be placed leaning against the walls; 
from whence they might at any time be speedily taken out, in 
regular successive order, on the _— of the command from the 
Prætorium. 

Pl. XX. fig: 1. shews the plan of this building, or  8acellum, as 
it seems to have existed originally. 

And fig. 2. shews the elevation of the foundations of this build- 
ing in a transverse direction, from SE to NW, above 'the great 
platform of the Pretorium, and augurale; and also the elevation of 
that platform itself. | ths: 

That a Christian chapel was afterwards here constructed; and 
that even by the direction of Augustin himself, as soon as he had 
influence sufficient in this country to undertake such an attempt, is 
very probable: because in the early ages, it was the uniform prac- 
tice of the first Christians, in many countries, to convert places 
that had been dedicated to Pagan superstition, into places of 
assembly for Christian worship: —of which fact we find many 
instances in the Lives of the Fathers. — And hence, therefore, the 
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building here erected, which had first been the Sacellum of the 
Roman Prætorium, might easily, in after ages, be better known by 
the name of St. Austin's Cross, —it having, by kim, been converted 
into a Christian chapel; but of its original designation there can 
be little doubt. 

One further observation remains to be made. 

As there was all this extraordinary care taken to form the foun- 
dations of this building, and of the platform on which it stands; 
insomuch that they now defy the devastations of time, and even 
the edge of the tool, —80 the very ground plot, of the whole Cas- 
trum, had originally been smoothed, and prepared to a considerable 
depth, to keep the whole firm and compact, over the natural soil, 
which is here composed of sand mixed with clay. 

In digging under all these foundations, to make these various 
discoveries, was found, at the bottom of all; (and therefore plainly 
in a place where it must have been lost, and buried before the works 
were first begun, ) a little bronze figure of a Roman soldier, playing 
upon a pair of bag- pipes. 

This great curiosity was given to me by my friend Mr. Boys; 
and is now in my possession.— And as it most clearly ascertains, 
from the place, and manner in which it was found, and the time 
when it must have been lost, the use and existence of this instru- 
ment amongst the Romans, on their very first arrival in this Island, 

+I could not neglect to give a very exact representation of it, Pl. XX. 
fig. 3.—both in front, and on each side. 

It seems to have been part of the Ephippia, or horse trappings, of 
some Roman knight; and to have been designed to be suspended 
before the breast of the horse ; hung on, by leathern thongs passing 
through the two cavities behind the pipe; and secured, at bottom, 
by another thong passing through a similar cavity in the brass 
work, beneath the feet, which part is now broken off. 

The whole equipment of the figure is most curious ;—the precise 
form of the bag, and pipes ;—and the manner of holding, and 
managing them; the helmet; the purse, or antzent 5criþ, on one 
side; —and the short Roman sword, or dagger, on the other ;— 
and the coat, and belt. And the whole is a proof, that the bag-prpe 
was originally no Scotch, but a Roman instrument; —a fact that is 
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also strongly corroborated by! the bass: relievo at Rome, mentioned 
by Dr. Burney here a eee ee bene dee 
the representation of this instrument. 
It is not unlikely that the Scotch dude the modern bag · pipe, 
from the old Roman double pipe ;—as they did wy plaid; and the 
mode of wearing it, from the Roman ig ana nt) 
However this may be; the discovery of eat: bronze, in such 
a place, is a fact that ought not to be left unnoticed; on this oc 
sion. — With the mention of this Circumstance, therefore, we will 
finish the description of this antient/ and interesting fortress only 
just observing, at the same time, that a similar litile bronze wWas 
found on the outside of the walls; f and that other bronze figures, 
have also been found here ; particularly a figure of Mercury. :—and 
thati a vast quantity of Roman coins of sch kinds: as might be 
expected in a damp, that is, of a of little value, have 
DIO: frequently dug up. 11920 97/1 ei i aud. ll. TEL Tr | 
The next Roman eee be selected, as an object 
of our attention on the present occasion; is that of Porichester, in 
Hampshire; — another great, and originally most antient port of 
this Island; where, therefore, Wwe have certainly every reason to 
expect the meeting with works of the highest antiquity. U 


: 
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. Fee 1 Peninant' $ Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 302. And Tour ih Scotland, Part II. 
Additions, p.. © + See Mr. Boys's History of Sandwich, p. 868. 

t For the sake des fortress che more completely with ther Roman castra 
mentioned for the illustration of the prevent subject; a plan of it, upon a much smaller 
scale, is added again in Pl. XXVIII. fig, 6. where letters are added, corresponding with 
chose in che other Plans. —And /d) shews the great Decuman gate. by 

cg, The The side gates, called the Principal Salt. | 
e, The place of the Protorian gale: and 
P., The Prætorium itself; and 

7 77, The remaining little channel of the river Fs or. Stour ; and 3 
141, The Steep bank, which either secured the fortress on that side originally; er else 
* has ben formed by a part of the casi rum being washed away. Minne 

It deserves Usb to be bete remarked] Mat as this fortress was one of the first münitions 
of the Romans in chis Island; o, in the later period of their dominion here, it was one of 
the most principal forts, chat was appointed for the defence of the coasts against barbarians, 
and was, as such, put under the command of the Comes Littorts Saxonici. 


1 Horsley, Brit. Rom. p. 47 4. 
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Here, tradition says, (as Stow reporteth,) was an old British 
fortress, called Caer Peris; formed by Gurgunstus, a son of Beline, in 
the year 375 A. C. — and here, afterwards, Vespasian is, by some 
of our historians, said to have landed; though others suppose him, 


on less good grounds, to have landed in T orbay. t: 


* .Stow's Annals, p. 12. 1 Mag. Brit. I. 473. | 

| 2 Vespasian certainly came into Britain, at the head of the second legion, surnamed 
Augusta, in the year A. D. 43; but concerning the actual place of his first landing there 
are great differences of opinion: for some of the British historians speak positively of his 
having been previously repulsed and driven from Rickborough in Kent, and of his having 
then landed at Totness in Devonslyre : and Holinshed adopts this idea. || All agree, how- 
ever, in speaking of his great actions in this country; which, with his being, on account of 
the expedition into Britain, brought forward by Claudius, were unquestionably I the foun- 
dation of all his future success, and glory. Henry Huntindon gives us an account ** of 
his adding the, Isle of Wight to the Roman dominion. And we are told he commanded 
all che southern coast, and engaged the Britons in thirty several battles.++ Let the fact 
then, as to his first landing, be how it will ;—yet since he could neither command the coast, 
nor make himself master of the laland of Wight, without being in possession of Portchester, 
we may be assured that here he made his abode during a part of his stay in Britain: and 
that at Portchester were unquestionably planted his tremendous standards. 

To a contemplative mind, therefore, at any time occupied in meditation, on this classic 
ground, it cannot but present an interesting and an awful scene for the imagination ; that here 
stood, in his first exercise of great command, Him who was afterwards the best of emperors ; 
lim who was destined to be the avenging instrument of the wrath of Heaven, on the land of 
Judea; — Him whose conquering legions, after they had laid waste Galilee, $$ with the most 
horrid desolation ;—and caused the lake of Gennesareth to low with blood ; afterwards stood 
encamped on the Mount of Olives ;{{$ and planted those dire eagles, the desolation of alomina- 
lion, on the very spot, as it should seem, where our BLesstD Lorp had gat, *** when he 
foretold to his disciples the destruction of the Temple; and gave that well known intimation, 
concerning the gign to come; the remembrance of which, enabled the first Christians, on the 
Roman armies encompassing the Holy City, to escape from Jerusalem: and to avoid all the 
horrors of the siege. | | 

It is a fact which ought never to be forgotten; that not one Christian perished in the 


$ Tacit. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 44. Notitia, cap. 38. 

|| Vol. I. book iv. p. 36. T Tacitus, Vita Agricolæ, sec. 13. 

Lib. i. p. 302. 303. See also Tacitus, Hist. | | | 

++ Suetonius, Vespasianus, cap. iv.— Eutropius, lib. vii. sec. 19. 

tt Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. iii. cap. iv. sec. 1.—Lib. iii. cap. vii. sec. 31.—Cap. 
vii. sect. 36. —Lib. iii. cap. x. sec. 9. 

65 Ibid. lib. v. cap. ii. sec. 3. 

* Matth. chap. xxiv. ver. 3. 13.— Mark, chap. xiii, ver. 3. 14.— Luke, chap. xxi. ver. 20. 
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Here also, to this very hour a Cristian church is still supported, 
on the very spot, where there is every reason to believe the Sacellum 
of the Prætorium originally stood; and where the eagles of che 


city.— They 0 well understood the Divine Prophecy, and so carefully hearkened to its 
admonition, that on the very first appearance of the Roman ensigns near its walls, under 
the threatening Ceslius, they determined on endeavouring to escape: and soon had the most 
marvellous opportunity of doing so, by the sudden and unexpected retreat of Cestius from 
Jerusalem, without any accountable reason in the world. They retired to Pelle, a small 
town on the other side of Jordan; whither the war did not reach: ut and they were in 
safety : whilst the numerous Jews who had thronged to Jerusalem on account of the Feast of 
the Passover, “ were $60n finally shut up by the armies of Titus; and precluded from all 
possibility of deliverance.— And, whilst thousands, and tem thousands, perished by famine: 
and at last, 80 many Jews were crucified round the walls by the Romans, that there was 
scarce room for the crosses. + 

As in the continuation of the account of Portcheater, we shall have occasion to mention 
the Sacellum of a Roman Camp, as we did in the account of Richborough; it cannot be an 
improper digression to say here, that the Roman Eagles were surely very exactly charac- 
terized, by the Divine Spirit of Prophecy; both by Daniel, t and by oun Lonxb, THE 
MESSIAH, under the appellation of the Abomination of Desolation; because, at the same 
time that their victorious progress was the cause of such dire desolation, they were themselves, 
in the language of Scripture, very truly abonunations; being indeed idols; and objects of 
the grossest idolatrous worship, in these very gacella, in camps, Concerning which fact we 
have the testimony of Josephus, who cannot be suspected of any intention, at the time he 
wrote his fair account, of elucidating the history of the Gospel. 

He says, f that when the seditious Jews were driven from the Temple into the Citadel of 
Mount Sion; and the Holy House was burned, and all the buildings round about it; the 
Romans brought their ensigns to the Temple; and set them over against its eastern gate; 
and there did offer sacrifices to them. 

And Tertullian informs us, that indeed the religion of the Romans, in their camps, 
at all times, consisted almost entirely in worshipping the enagns ; and in wearing by them. 
© Titus, the son of Vespasian, and the more immediate instrument of the threatened deso- 
lation; who shewed so much inclination to mercy, and so unwillingly destroyed the 
Temple; —and who we find to have been 80 fully convinced ++ that the uncommon 
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+++ Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. ii. cap. xix. sec. 7. 

* Ibid, lib. vi. cap. ix, sec. 3. 

Eusebius Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. v.—Ephiphanius Hzres, 29. ef geg. I WM: de 
Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. xi. sec. 1.—Lib. v. cap. xii. sec. 7. 

t Daniel, chap. xi. ver. 3 1.—Matth. chap. xxiv. ver. 15. 

Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. vi. cap. vi. sec. 1. 

Tertullian in his Apologetic, cap. xvi. p. 162. ** Josephus de Bello Jud. 
lib. v. cap. ix. sec. 2. and 3. &c,—Lib. vi. cap. ii. sec. 1.—Lib. vi. cap. v. sec. 7. 

++ Ibid, lib. vi. cap. ix. sec. 1.—Lib. v. cap. xii. sec. 4,—Lib. v. cap. iii. sec. 6.and 7. 
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legions that attended Vespaszan were first planted. And here also 
we find very much tlie same kind of outward inclosure, as at Rich- 
borough : with towers at irregular, and unequal distances. 

The space inclosed, (as the great flatness of the country in this 
instance permitted it,) is nearly quite square. And the dimensions 
of the fortress are somewhat larger than in the instance of Rich- 
borough ; but have a very near resemblance to those of that 
fortress. | 

In Mr. Grose's Antiquities, it is said that the area is 440 feet square 


horrid sufferings of the Jews were beyond all example maniſetily from divine appointment ; 

appears to have fixed his own station first upon the Mount of Olives, in the very spot we 
have spoken of ;—and afterwards, when the city was all taken except the Temple and Mount 
Sion; * on the very Tower of Antonia, + where Paul was first imprisoned ;—and of which 
we shall have occasion to give a particular account hereafter, 

It is also a curious fact, that seems justly to claim attention, before we finish this note ; 
| that not only Vespasian, the first instrument of Divine Powe in the dreadful catastrophe of 
the Holy City ; but also his son T tus, the actual destroyer of it ;—and even Julius Severus, the 
last instrument of the exercise of that heavy wrath again Judea, proceeded from this coun- 
try.—Severus having been sent from hence, in the reign of Adrian, to punish the Jews who 
had revolted. And there is sufficient reason to think, not only that he made some abode 
here; but (from some circumstances in its structure) that a part of the wall of Portchester, 
was built in his time. gen 

Titus must have been, with his father, upon this very spot at Portchester, —And it is re- 
lated of him, that when Vesbasian was, on one occasion, entirely surrounded by barbarian 
troops, and in extreme danger, Titus broke through the ring they formed, with incredible 
boldness, and rescued him ; and putting the Britons to flight, slew many of them. { 

Accidental circumstances, that connect together ideas of the different states and condi- 
tions of the same spots on earth, in different ages of the world, and of their different relation 
to all things around them, give occasion to some of the most interesting speculations that 
occupy the human mind. | 

And when we stand by the old walls of R:ichborough, or Portchester, which existed in the 
days of St. Paul, and Vespasian, and Severus ;—or when we stand by the still strongly 
vegetating trunk of the Salcey Oak ; which there is the greatest reason to believe was growing 
before the Emperor Constantine was born ; we seem to be ourselves living, as it were, for 
near two thousand years.— The interesting and the useful effect upon the imagination, may, 
therefore, ever warrant this sort of digression. There is a very curious description, and 
account, with two views of this venerable great oak, published by Major H. Rooke, in a 
small octavo pamphlet, printed at Nottingham, in 1797. 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. vi. cap. vi. sect. 2. 

+ Ibid. lib. v. cap. xi. sec. 6—Lib. vi. cap. i. sec. 8.—Lib. vi. cap. ii. sec. 4. and 
5,—Cap. iv. sec. 4. 

t Xiphilin, lib. 69. p. 793. 5 Dion Cassius, lib, Ix. p. 685. 
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. — But according to my measures, taken on the outside of 
the walls, it is about 620 feet on the north, and south sides; and 
about 610 on the east and west,“ . of the projecting parts 
of the round corner towers.+ T“? 

Having been constantly used as a fortress for: so many succeeding 
ages; it has had vast, and extremely various additions made to it; 
both in the time of the Saxons; — and in those of the Normans ;— 
and particularly in the reign of Edward the Third, —and in suc- 
ceeding reigns, down to that of Queen Elizabeth —But it: will be 
proper, in the first instance, to confine our description to what was 
truly Roman, detached from the rest. 7 3s 
The original Castrum, with its walls still in great part remaining, 
even in the original form, is shewn Pl. XXI. — where we may 
observe there are still existing, round towers at three of the corners; 
| placed much in the same manner as those were at Richborough.— 
And undoubtedly there was originally a fourth, at K); where now 
stands, in its room, a great square Saxon keep.— The other towers 
are semicircular; some 19, and some 20 feet in diameter ; and pro- 
ject in general about 18 feet and a half from the wall. 

In these are still most visible regular rows of Roman brick ; or 
Dead, dividing the rows of stone work: and most particularly 
in the tower (x) are three rows; —and in that at (z); and in the 
wall itself at (y) ;—and indeed a curious observer may trace them 
7 throughout. But as these walls have had vast, and repeated, repairs 
bestowed upon them, in different ages, and moreover certain altera- 
tions made in them (although the general form of the original Castrum 
has been preserved), the regular courses of the bricks has been in 
many parts interrupted. 

At D, unquestionably was the great Decuman gate : and from 
the very irregular manner in which the great Norman gateway, 
whose remains still exist, has been inserted, it appears to have been 
much wider than the Norman gate, and to have been indeed nearly 
23, or 24 feet in-breadth :—that is, a little more than in the former 
instance, at Rickborough. 

* Many Roman coins and medals have at different times been dug up here. Some of 


which are described, in Vol. XLVII. of the Gentleman's Magazine, p. 313. and 382. 
+ The exact measures of each part are added in the plan, Pl. XXI. 
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Directly opposite to this, as usual; and next to the sea, as at 
Richborough, was the Prætorian gate (R); where again are now 
remains of a Norman tower of entrance. But it is very remarkable, 
that in this very tower, at (R), on the side next the castle area, there 
is still a great circular arch of stone, about 8 feet wide, which has 
very much the appearance of having been originally Roman, and 
of having been even a remaining part of the identical Pretorian 
portal. | 

On the side of the Camp near this gate, just as at Richborough, 
was the Sacellum of the Pretorium at (s); where now stands the 
parish church, with every mark of the highest antiquity about it ; 
—the ornaments being most truly Saxon. A religious establishment 
for Austin canons was founded here by Henry I. ;—but a church was 
doubtless consecrated here, in the early Saxon times, on the very 
spot where had stood the Roman Sacellum ; just as a chapel was 
consecrated at Richborough, by Austin, which caused the remains of 
the Pretorian temple there, to be afterwards denominated St. Auslin's 
Cross. 

There were undoubtedly two other gates, to this Castrum ; one 
to the north, and one to the south, in the time of the Romans : but in 
Norman times they have been destroyed ; and their places supplied 
by more secure sally ports, in other parts of the fortress. 

It remains only as to the Roman vestiges of this fortress, to ob- 
serve, that the walls here, are not so thick as chose at Richborough ; 
being more like those which were decidedly the walls of Severus in 
the northern parts of this Island; and not more than 8 feet thick; 
and indeed in some parts not more than 6 feet. 

This castrum, like Richborough, in the later times of the Roman 
dominion, was one of those important places, maintained in a more 
particular manner than most others, for the defence of the coast 
against pirates; under the command of the great officer styled 
Comes Littoris Saxonici.“ | 

And a plan of it, upon a small scale, is added fig. 13. PI. the 
XXVIIIch; amongst the comparative representations of Roman 
castra; where Burgh Castle; Richborough ; and Dover ;—castra that 


* Horsley Brit. Rom. p. 472. 
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were also amongst the important stations put under the command 
of the same great officer ;* are in like manner inserted. 
But as there are, in this fortress, even more than in others, such 
very strong vestiges still existing of all the various alterations that 
have been made in the different succeeding ages, it may not be 
amiss no. to bring them into one fair state of comparison: and 
this the rather; — because the doing so will afford a sort of small 
comprehensive sketch of the style of the different ages, that may 
even be useful to be referred to, when we come to explain the 
peculiar fortifications of each of those ages more particularly. 
The first innovation, was plainly that of substituting a square 
Saxon keep tower, at the north- west corner of the Castrum, at (tt) 
Pl. 2; ;, big. I. in lieu of the antient Roman round tower, 
which had stood there, as in other Roman Gastra ;—and as a place 
of residence for the chieftain, or prince; instead of the: more 
antient Roman Pretorium ; which had originally been, in the usual 
situation, near the Pretorian gate, and adjoining to that sacellum for 
the Roman idolatrous ensigns, at (s) ;—on whose foundations was 
afterwards reared a Christian church. 
This keep tower, though at first sight it may deceive an inad- 
vertent observer, and be supposed Norman, and somewhat like Gun- 
dulph's towers; yet, on a scrutinizing examination, appears to be 
truly Saxon, in every original part of its construction. 
Much less than any of Gundulph's Norman keeps; — and far 
differing from them; though larger than many others of the early 
Saxon towers. 8 
It is in its external dimensions; —37 feet on the north side, and 
on the south, by 58 on the east and on the west. 
Its walls are near 8 feet thick ;—and it may possibly have had 
its original entrance by a steep flight of steps at (q) ;—before the 
additional building, B q C, was reared. 
It is very lofty, and contains two vaults, or dungeons, at bot- 
tom and apparently three double apartments, in so many several 
stories above them. 


Several Roman coins have, from time to time been dug up at Portchester ; some of 
which are mentioned, and one whereof is represented, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


1777, Vol. XLVII. p. 313. and 382. 
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But it has merely narrow loops, and no large windows in any of 
them; no, not even in the upper state apartments; as Gundulph's, 
and the other Norman Keep towers, have. Instead thereof it has, at 
best, only much smaller windows, of the very plainest, and truest 
Saxon style in the state apartments; and those only on two sides, 
in the third story; — and in no other, either above or below :—where- 
as Gundulph's towers have great windows, in that story, all round. 
—These small Saxon windows may be seen, Pl. , where the 
whole building of the Keep, appears towering over the more recent 
Norman court. | 

It stands not, (like most British Keep towers; —or like Gun- 
dulph's Norman Keep towers,) in the clear open space of the 
castle area ;—but (like most of the early Saxon Reeps,) adjoining 
to, and even upon the very outward wall of the castle area 
itself :—where, being at all times exposed to the attacks of an 
enemy, it was probably, on that very account, so contrived as to 
have not a single window on either of the two sides next the 
country. 

From Gundulph's, and other Norman towers, it also differs 
in that the entrance (though indeed it is through an additional build - 
ing.) yet is in an additional building, in a manner totally different 
from those in Norman Keeps. 

There is some reason to suspect, (as has been ady hinted, ) that 
an original entrance might have been by a steep flight of steps from 
the ground, at (9), before the additional building was reared. 

But whether that was so or no; yet still it is even now, by a 
portal, which has a fine circular Saxon arch at (q) ; where, to the 
best of my remembrance, does not appear to have been any port- 
cullis ; though indeed there is something like the appearance of a 
pointed arch on the inside :—a circumstance that we shall have 
occasion to observe does sometimes occur in other Saxon, and eyen in 
Britisſi buildings, as at Chiltham Castle, in Kent, and in some other 
very antient dle. long prior to the general use of the pointed 
arch. 

This tower has also another most remarkable appearance in it, 
different from any seen in any of Gundulph's ; or in any Norman 
towers ;—for high up, on the inner sides of the end walls, east and 
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west, just a little over the third story, are most strange stone mould- 
ings, pointing downwards, in the form of a (V), fixed against the 
walls; and, in a manner ne a Gert for the 1 of a roof 
to be let in. 01 1 | 

The form of them is dhdivn 3 in the slight dotted elevation, Pl. ==. 
fig. 2.—And whatever doubts I might entertain with regard to this 
extraordinary appearance, when I first visited the castle; as to the 
existence of some hollow flues ;* it is impossible for me now not 
to be convinced, from similar appearances in some other truly 
Saxon towers; as at Oxford ;—at Bridgenorth; — and at Bamborough ; 
—and particularly in that at Castleton, in Nr Fa (of a section 
whereof a slight sketch i is given fig. 3. PI. ; that they were actually 
formed for the purpose of better tetaring such a lower roof; con- 
structed within the tower, and deep beneath its crowning parapet. 

The plan of the tower, with all its proper dimensions laid down, 
and with the lower adjoining appendage of an 2 5olet b to 
form an entrance, is shewn fig. 1. Pl. . | 


The approach 1 is by a very steep flight of steps at D; and then 
through'a portal at F; leading through a dark sort of vestibule to a 
second portal at (); oa to the bas of my observation. without 
any portcullis at all. ni 206) n 

On che left hand, at 0 is an apartment that has served for a 
chapel; and was called St. Mary' s chapel ; but has evidently had 
the end wall (g), either rebuilt; or altered by forcing out the great 
window at (g), in subsequent ages; about the same period when 
the whole quadrangle of the inner court, (which had been first built 


in the time of Edward the First,) was altered and improved, with 


the addition of its large pointed arches, about the time of Edward 
the Third. — At (0), however, remains a truly old Saxon window, 
with its transom stone, as if to support the arch above, which win- 
dow evidently shews the original high antiquity of this adjacent 
lower building ;—and that here there was, originally, some _ 


114 
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These appearances are mentioned in my first account, inserted in the Archaeologia, 
Vol. IV. p. 406 ;—where I remarked that they are wrought with such manifest labour, 


instead of being mere rough projecting stones, as induced me to entertain a suspicion of 
their containing flues of some kind or other. 
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Saxon structure.— This window may be seen, over the remains of 
the staircase, in Pl, = 


Another similar ATION is found at (B); and here another 

large window has been forced out, in still later ages, at (y):—pos- 
Sibly at the time when, as tradition says, this room was prepared, 
and fitted up as a bedchamber, for the reception of Queen Eliza- 
beth, on her progress :—for we can hardly believe that such a win- 
dow would have been OE, on the outside of the castle, in the 
earlier ages. 
On passing through the portal, at (), we enter a guardchamber 
A: and here we find, in the corner, on the left hand, the pipe of 
a well in the wall; which is continued upward, to the apartments 
above; but not quite to the top of the castle; and is also continued 
down to the ground, where it is now indeed filled up with earth 
and rubbish ; but where it appears manifestly, by the stone work, 
to have been continued down as a real well for drawing up water 
from a spring. 

At the other corner, at (J), is a newel staircase, that leads from 
hence to the apartments above; and to the top of the tower. —At 
(m) is the entrance to the great chamber (t 2), and the rooms above 
were similar in their disposition.—But there are no galleries in the 
walls; as in Gundulph's Norman towers. 

Here, therefore, we have evidently, by every characteristick mark, 
the perfect remains of a Regal Saxon tower of residence. And the 
only fair account that can be rendered of its origin 1s, that about the 
year 501, Porta, the Saxon, with his two sons, Breda and Megla, 
landed at the place now called Portchester ; and brought such aid 
to Cerdic, that by means thereof, in 519, he founded the kingdom 
of the west Saxons.—At Portchester, therefore, he must have found, 
and must have possessed himself of the prior Roman castrum, which 
we have already described; and the walls of which do still, in so 
many parts, remain.,—And as this tower is neither Brilist; nor 
Roman; nor, when closely examined, furnished with the advantages 
of truly Norman towers, either on Gundulph's plan, or of any later 
design; we must conclude it could only have been Saxon; and 


have been reared either by Porta, or Cerdic, or by some of their 
Saxon SUCCESSOTS. 
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Besides the rearing of this great Keep, whatever else the Saxons 
did, they clearly reared a Christian church, on the spot where had 
stood the antient idolatrous Sacellum.—And: the present remains of 
the Church, as well as of the Keep towen, neem to inclieate chat both 
were huilt in the later, and more civilized ages, of the Saxons. 

A sketell of the western front of the Church, with its truly Saxon 
th —and with the arch of its n above, now 2 up, 

is sbewun Pl. Hl? 1 To. v5). $0) 1h ,! 

Me come now to the consideration of the Nomag 8 
here we find, first, at R.— Pl. A, the great Water gate; here stood 
the Roman Præiorian gate ;— At present thqugh much in ruins, a 
a great Norman tower; full as different from the original Pretoruan 
gate, as the other western Norman tower of entrance, at (G], was 
from the original Roman Decuman gate, within the dern of which 
it was inserted. d ZI irn e rd 

The plan of this water gate is she wn, Pl. a, "* 435 wth all 5 its 
nad dimensions.—On the side next the sea, or harbour, it has 
every appearance of a truly Normagi gate; and was secured, at that 
entrance, by a portaullis at (p]. as was ever usual in such Norman 
structures.—It had also great gates, or folding doors, well barrica- 
doed; at (g I), and at (g . But the inner wall, and the great stone 
arch at R, appear to have been of higher antiquity; and may even 
be suspected, from some circumstances, to have been Roman ;— 

though if that were the case, the Whole must have had some altera- 
tions made when the rest of the gate tower was built. 

Passing. according to what is shewn in Pl. E, from this water 
gate, at R, by che Saxon church, at 8, a the great area of 
the castrum ; which in Norman times was called the utter baillie, 
or outer ballium;; we come to that which was the great Norman 
work of all, the inner batlium ; x great inner court, at F, built ac- 
cording to Norman usage, as a further protection to the Keep. 

This great work, which there is the utmost reason to believe was 
first reared here, about the time of Edward the First, consists of a 
great oblong square court; more _— shewn in Pl. =; in 


* Another view of this church, with the Saxon windows in the tower, correspouding 
with those in the keep tower, may be seen in Mr. Grose's Supplement, Vol. V. 
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which was manifestly a great Dining Hall, at H; with its porch of 
entrance, at (e). And the apartments (n In 1—n In 1—n 1 
were, there is every reason to believe, the Buttery, and Butler's 
offices; and perhaps part of them the Kitchens; whilst (n 2—n 2— 
n 2, Kc.) were other proper offices, and stables; with apartments 
over them, for lodging of the garrison, and 8ervants;—as there were 
also apartments in the square Norman Towers, P and O, for such 
purposes; and in che old Roman Tower at N. ee 
The great Saxon Keep was unquestionably the residence of the 
Chieftain! or Commander, in Norman times; as it had been the 
Palace in Saxon times; — and it was offered, as such, even for the 
accommodation of 2 Elizabeth. 


ee at my wasa Dd to a copalids way upon the wall lead- 
ing, by further steps, first to an apartment in the old Roman Tower, 
still leſt standing (at N); and from thence, to the square Norman 
Tower (at O). And at (L), is another SMcase for the common pas- 
sage up and down of the garrison soldiers. At (P) is another Norman 
square Tower, with rooms one above another, for lodgings. 

The divisions of the apartments here shewn, are nearly such as 
they were, when I was there, in 1774: but they have been so fre- 
quently altered, of very late years, for the accommodation of French 
prisoners; that I will not pretend to decide accurately that these 
were just tlie original divisions. This only may be said; —that 
though this inner court appears to have been first constructed about 
the time of Edward the First; yet its inner walls, and arches, seem 
as evidently to haye been improved, repaired, and added to very 
much, in the time of Edward the Third; and in some parts in the 
time of Henry the Sixth, and Henry the Seventh; and even so late 
down as the time of Elizabeth. But its more characteristick style is 
that of the reign of Edward the Third. 

A view of the west end of this inner court, is given in Pl. == — 
where the great hall door appears on the left hand; and the entrance 
of the antient great staircase, leading up to the Keep Tower, appears 
on the right; — with the old Saxon window of the Chapel over it; 
—whilst the new wall, with its great new hanging window, and a 


door way underneath, of the latter ages, are also shewn, as they 
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appear in the court ;—as ate also the end of the Buttery; and the 
Kitchen buildings, as they were about the time of Edward the 
Third and as they have still remained. 7 
In this court, or Inner Ballium; besides ne Well i in the 3 itzelf, 
was a Draw Well, at W. for the common service of: the ee 
mbich wall remains open 2171 * Jo gnigbof toben. 
Zut, the jfogtifred, er 2A o die i. inner Norman Ges * the 
Castle, is its most curious part. This, Whirh is seen, on: the south 
aide of the <ourt, iu the plans, at Eu seems to hüve been in part con- 
structec 80 late as the reign of Henry the Sixth. And we shall 
hereaſter bave oecasion to compare ĩt wich another remarkable * 
of that period. | th1odisitd ogni)! o oli b atm 
A plan pf it, on a larger scale, is given, Pl. fig. 35. 
At Eyes noble-Portal;;bavingia fine pointed arch ;t—and in 
this vu great strong Gate (ij about 8 feet wide Further on, about 
163 feet from. this, at %) Wag A Porteullis ; and, beyond it; a|scond 


great. Gate e more N Still, n 'a moo 
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Io In the Andiquatian M at vol. i iy. p. 175. is a . . er er part n — at 
n in which are seen, on one aide, the large windows of the hall. | 

| + As useful caution to those, whode eager curiosity in the ial e of hb 
ventges of pant ag may lead into a-abwilar state of danger, it may not be improper just to 
mention a narrow escape which 1 had, from zudden destruction, on this pot: an escape 
which 1 must ever deem providential nd for which I can never be uufficiently thankful. 
This Well, hen 1 visited the Caztle, 1 in 1774, was left quite open, and uncovered ; and 
the top of Its pipe smooch and level with che grass, without even a projecting row of brick, 
or of any wood york to stop the toe of a zhoe.” I had taken with me an old; half drunken, 
sailor for a guide; who had, at that time, the advantage of auendiog atrangers/at this place. — 
I was, with my paper and pencils in my hand, making sketches ;-——writinp, down observations; 
and continually advancing to obtain different points of view ;—l had actually set one foot 
on'the brink of the well, and had life up the other to advance; when one of those unac- 
countable changes of thouglit occurred to my mind, which made me take off my eyes and 
attention from the object I was surveying ; and in doing so, for quite another purpose, I 
instantly saw my danger; and started back. Then; — and then only, my old weather-beaten 
guide, taking leisure to discharge his quid out of his mouth, —cried out, —a-koy, Sur — che 
Well — and my servant came running to know what the matter was. The remembrance of 
this, has saved me from other dangers since;—as also the remembrance of stones flung down, 
both by the winds, and by birds of ill omen, from the lofty heights of ivy mantled towers. 

+ A very good view of the interior part of this great Portal, is given in Groze's Sup- 
plement, Vol. V. | 
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Portcullis („: and about 114 feet beyond this was a third great 
Gate (z).— Thus far the whole passage of entrance was only 8 feet 
4 inches in width; and at (s) was a side gate, or sort of sally port. 
Nearer the court, the side walls are built still stronger; being 
near 6 feet thick: and here the passage of entrance, (which is 
still continued for 43 feet more,] grows wider; being 184 feet in 
breadth... And in this part was designed a place for barricadoes ;— 
whilst the Whole passage, of near 94 feet if length, was vaulted 
over the Whole way; and had perforations, and machicolations, at 
the top, for pouring down hot sand, melted lead, and boiling water, 
on such as should attempt to force an entrance. And to these ma- 
chicolations, and the battlements above, was a passage from the top 
of the surrounding walls of the inner cottrt. 

At (G) Pl. , has been erected a Norman Tower-gate of e Entrance, 
about 34 feet and a half in width, and more than 30 feet in depth, 
with a gate way about 10 feet wide, on the spot where was the great 
original Roman Decuman gate ;—but none of these alterations, great 
as they are, and in ruins as they all now are, have materially altered 
the original appearance of the antient Roman Castrum. In such 
legible characters are the records of those who lived in antient ages, 
marked by their works; — when not blotted out by the wanton 
hands of worse than savage barbarians, who take delight, with 
thoughtless stupidity in obliterating, by way of improvement, the 
memory of those who deserved better than themselves to be re- 
membered. 

Roman fortresses, of a very similar construction in form, and in 
the disposition of the materials, to those at Rickborough, and at Port- 
chester, are met with in very remote parts of the world. 

In Egypt, —at Nicopolis, about four miles from Alexandria, 
where Augustus gained his victory over Marcus Antonius, is one 
that may very well be compared with this at Portchester.“ 

It is in the form of a square, of great dimensions; having six 
semicircular towers on every side, like those at Portchester; but a 
square one at every corner. It has four regular entrances: one near 
the midst of each side. And its walls are at least 20 feet high; 


* See the plan and description of it in Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. Pl. V. fig. E. p. 11. 
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built of small hewn stone, (as at Richborough and Colchester.) with 
three rows (or ane of m at che W of n 4 oer n : 
an half. Us, 0 3434 14 12 one 

In has same rithote, most dent e ol Exvipt; are also 
e another Roman Castrum, which well deserves attention 
on the present octas ibn; though not exactly of the same form with 
the preceding! It is called Casr- Nieman, or 'Castle- Kiehan,' and "is 
near Grand Cairo. Both this; and the Castrum of Nicopelis! are 
represented on a small scale in Pl. XXVIII: Where fig. _ 
sents, Nicapolis ; and fig. 15, Cabtle-Kiema r: 

The walls are, in the same manner as those of . vigun 
of small hewn stone, having three layers of bricks, at the distance 
of every four feet; and d has wund towers, like those at Port- 
chester it che four cori era ʒ and seinitircular towers in like manner. 
on every side; and fourientrances;!) Hut, inbtead of being Square; it 
is in the form of Very dong parallelogram, ! Andias we find Saxon, 
and Morman additions at Portcheiter; 80 here we find Hrian, and 
Saracenicul additions bf later ages than *the! time of the Romans. 
For at (ti) are tw gent rund towers, of a construction very unlike 
those of the Romans Lone of Which, though now used as a place 
of habitation, and even made a sort of nunnery, has still an open 
well, in che centre, going down quite from the third floor.+ And 
there seems also to have been the insertion of à more modern 
Saracenical gate of entrance, in n where was the Ann 
Decuman gate 52 

Let us then, in che nent 1 cite very VETS * Og 
turn our attention again home ward; to à most interesting remain of 
Roman architecture, in our own country; where we shall find the 
"apparent remains of a Roman Decuman pate, till more entire, and 
disincumbered; with the two Roman towers between which it was 
placed, still standing; and with dimensions (uy agree with every 
classical description. U 


5 * #4 © £ * & 90 
. 1 . 
* 1 
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. 1 1 Vol. I. Pl. 1X. fig: A. p. 26. and an elevation, 
fig. B. shewing one of its gates; with the more modern insertions and alterations. 1 
IIn this Plate IX. of Pococke's also, at C, is a plan of the Tower, with the open Well; 
which well deserve to be considered, by the curious, both on this and on some other future 
occasions that will be mentioned in these sheets. © 
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This is the well known, but as it has been thought by some 
persons, the questionable Castle, at Pevensey, in Sussex. The real 
æra of which has been brought into doubt, only because of subse- 
quent, and additional alterations made there, as at Portchester. 

This old Roman Castrum, being situated on a very remarkable, 
but useful elevation of ground, whose surface was rather of an 
irregular figure, is therefore made conformable to it ;—and is of an 
irregular form: as we find, indeed, was sometimes the case, with 
regard to other distinguished fortihed places of the Romans. 

Silchester in our own country; and Byzantium,* which was 
made the great seat of the Eastern Empire; are both instances of 
this kind. In both we find a form, far differing from a regular 
square form. 


* The Chronicle of Alexandria, + and the Greek writers, inform us, that Severus himself 
rebuilt, in great part, the city of Byzanttum, which had first been reduced to be a Roman pro- 
vince by Vespasian, And it is to this hour evident, that Severus complied, in its form, with 
the peculiar figure and situation of the original spot of land on which it was situated. And 
that both Constantine, and T keodosius, did the same afterwards, when they added to its walls. 
It is evident, however, that it had towers of a more original construction than theirs, — 
even with a manifestation of art, and contrivance, beyond the usual art of the Romans, before 
the time of Severus. 

Dion Cassius informs us, in a passage, that appears to have been hitherto not quite rightly 
translated, that seven of the towers, before Severus besieged and destroyed the city, beginning 
from the Thracan gate, were so constructed, as to convey any sound from the first, in guc- 
cession, to all the rest; even to the last. In which instance we have the very earliest mention 
known, of pipes in buildings for the conveyance of sound. But whether it was of Persian, 
or of Greek invention does not appear. 

The words of Dion Cassius are, | 

Era jev Yap amo r Opaxiwy ru ruęyo. xaInmovres Tos Ty Jaraooay noav. Tourwv 
Fe & A rig d TW Dult er, ic ux . ts d On Tw TAwTw te’ ria, 1 xa ND eeggule, 
aurog TE ix R ENGAEL, xa rd feuTipw TO durò TOUTO roi Tageidou" xa bh q TAIT WY 
dog ĩ xe, oule tmElagetr]ov a\AmNOUg, WAN i TW fuige. rdiſec, ago rod g aiſoõ d reęos, 
riy TE τπ Xa Tov Pcvny diedeyor]o Te x TApeTETOTO. 


Which we may thus most fairly translate : 

There were seven Towers from the T hracian gates belonging to the part next the ca. And of 
these, if any one addressed his voice to, (or struck against) any one of the rest, all was «lent, (no 
sound was transmitted). But if he cried out towards THE F1R8T, or flung a Stone against 1T; both 
it rendered a sound, and rendered the words, and delivered, (or transmitted) to the second to do the 
game. And 50 the ound (or voice) went through all of them in like manner. Nether did they disturb 


+ Chron. Alexand. p. 620. Suid. p. 724. t Lib. Ixxiv. p. 847. 
' VOL. II. L 
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Here, at Pevensey, as at Portchester, were indeed many sub- 
sequent alterations, and additions made in Saxon, and in Norman 
times. And particularly, in the latter, was added a strong inner 
court, as usual, with several towers, and buildings; some of which 
remained entire, even within my remembrance; though they are 
now destroyed. e | 

But though these more modern structures are so far Periched; 
yet here still remain, defying the devastation of ages, a very great 
part of the old Roman walls of the Castrum; and of the great 
Decuman gate. | 

This Gate is 6 Pl. XXII.“ 14 is 29 feet in width; 
whilst the solid towers, on each side, are only 16 feet in diameter. 
Here was, therefore, even a more magnificent grand entrance to the 


(or hinder) one another. But all of them, in their turns, each from that be ſore it, . and 

transmitted, both sound, and voice, to that beyond ul. _ 

There cannot be clearer words to describe chose pipes for conyeyance of sound, which we 
Shall find, in some other instances, were either imitated, or anew invented, in Succeeding 
ages. + | | 
Besides this curious invention, v we are told by Dim. the walls were built, on the outside, 
with great squared stones, bound together with brazen plates (or graplings) ; and on the 
inside strengthened by mounds, and building; with a walk (or covered way) on the top :— 
whilst the Towers, placed not at regular equal distances, but at the precise turnings of the 
wall, had loops : so directed, as to intercept, if needful, any one passing along on the circuit 
round. | 
The walls also were ſurnished, in every part, with great 33 some of which threw 

huge stones, and beams of timber; — some flung showers of small stones, darts, and spears. 
Some flung hooks, and harpoons, with which they caught hold of the enemies ships, and 
machines of war, and drew them to the city. And having (by means of divers in the sea) 
cut the ropes of the anchors, and fixed other ropes to the ships, the Byzantines dragged even 

3 the triremes of the enemy from their stations, to the shore. 

When their ammunition of stones and darts failed, we are told the Byzantines, with their 
machines, flung even the statues of their gods and heroes at their enemies; and were reduced 
at last only by famine;—and that Severus, astonished at the vast effect of those engines, 
spared the Engineer Periscus; though he destroyed all the walls, and towers, and put all the 
magistrates and soldiers to the sword. 

5 * Iam indebted for the Drawing 3 whence this Engraving is taken, to the late Sir 
William Burrell; who permitted me to copy that taken for him by Mr. Grim. And having 
examined the spot myself, when I took my plan, I can bear testimony to its being now, 
(with a very slight alteration, which I ventured to make in it) exceeding faithful and exact. 


+ Some such pipes have been mentioned in my former dissertations; Archaeologia, 


Vol. IV. p. 386. || Lib. Ixxiv, p. 845. 
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old Castrum, than at Richborough; yet with a manifest attention to 
the proportion necessary for the marching out of ten men abreast. 

In Norman times, (just like the gate at Casile-NMieman, in Saracen 
times) it seems to have been built up with a wall across it, leaving 
only an arched gate way; as is sliewn in Buck's view; but that 
Norman wall being now almost entirely destroyed, we are enabled 
to ascertain both the real novel insertion of that wall; and the ori- 
ginal state of the old Decuman gate. | 

In this Castrum, (it being unquestionably of later date than either 
that at Rickborough, or even that at Portchester) the towers surround- 
ing the whole area, do not seem (as at Richborough) to have been 
built, at any subsequent period, after the erecting of the walls; 
but seem plainly to have been, in general, of the very same age as 
the walls themselves. 

But that they were actually Roman buildings, is obvious ; from 
the exceeding regular courses of the Roman bricks (or Ou.) at 
such certain very regular intervals one above another: distinctly 
$hewn in the view of the Towers as they now are, Pl. XXII. 

It may indeed be allowed to be true, consistently with a re- 
mark made by Sir Henry Englefield;“ that the appearances of 
Roman bricks; or even of some one, or two regular courses of Roman 
bricks, are no certain proofs of a building having been originally 
Roman. 

For this fact is evident, from what appears at Chepstow Castle, 
and at Colckester Castle ; and' from the instances also of St. Alban's 
Abbey ; and of the Old Church at Canterbury ; and of many other 
buildings. | 

Yet it is as undoubtedly true, that no instance can be produced, of 
such very regular, continued, 9:uA.r, or alternate courses of brick, 
and stone, as those which are discernible at Pevensey ; except in 
truly Roman buildings. 

These regular alternate courses, appear not only in the towers of 
the great Decuman gate, but are very visible elsewhere. 

As they appear, in the Decuman gate, they are justly represented 
in the Drawing. But from its being taken, on one side of the gate, 


* See Archacologia, Vol. VI. p. 104, 105. 
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in order to shew the continuance of the turn of the walls to the 
Tower ſe), and to bring that into view the space between the 
Towers appears rather less than it should do, in order to rpg 
fully the real magnificence of this great entrance. 
And 1 must now add, also, that this Tower at (e), which was 
standing when the drawing, Pl. . n made by Mr. Grim, 
and when the bird's-eye view, PI. , was taken; was fallen 
down, and removed, when I n the por in DEV . wol _y 
plan.” Nat 231 10M Te vids: 34 } 

PI. XXIII. is a plan of the Aude —— 0 ue r exact mea- 
sures of every part annexed, as neee as I was able to take 


Ra tn do 50115512 201 4-16 1041943; pode 


1. appears indeed at first ght, ** 10 ben needy ns 
be of a more irregular form than most Roman fortresses : —— 
has induced some Antiquaries to doubt of its Roman origin). ut 
whoever examines the ground, andthe adjacent country, will per- 
ceive at one glance; the reason yo cuir Wen from the more 
usual plan. 1 o16-wonv 6 | 110 

It Was evidently id to . to "A culhes of ru whole 
remarkable anette, Ih the * of the e on which the 
whole stands 10 119" 

And, after all, eie Girly, he med ** of 80 many 
Roman camps; and that they were indeed most commonly not 
exact parallelograms; (or long squares) with uf corners; but s0 
formed as'to have the corners almost always rounded off ;* it really 
bears a nearer, and a much greater affinity to them, than, from the 
irregularity of the ground, could well be expected. 

The situation also of the Decuman gate; and of the Pretorian gate ; 


whicti are here not in the middle of the opposite sides (though in- 


9 
4 © #4 4 
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_ * If any credit is to be given to the plan published by Moll, in 1709, in his Map of the 
United Provinces, from observations made by Ortellius, and others, when the foundations 
had been examined at three different times, in 1552; 1362; and 1588; there was a fortress 
built, at the mouth of the Rhine, by Caligula; called Aux Britannica, or t Hays te Britten; 
which. was about 30 paces, or 240 feet square; and had the corners 80 much rounded off, as 
to give the plan of it a thoroughly curved appearance, something like Pevensey, And it had 
also the Decuman gate vitunted "—_— as at . and the Pretorium placed nearly as 
at Richborough. 01 
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deed directly opposite to each other ;) may in like manner be very 
well accounted for, by a considerate observer, who surveys the ad- 
jacent country. 

Let us then examine the appearance of some other parts of the 
walls, besides the Decuman gate ; which will shew us how truly 
Roman this fortress appears to be; notwithstanding the subsequent 
Saxon, and Norman additions :—and how right Somner probably 
was, in his conjectures, that this was the antient Andarida. 

Plate XXIII. contains the plan which I took in 1787, with all 
the precise measures of every part :—and Pl. =, is the Engraving 
of a slight sketch, or sort of bird's-eye view, formed several years 
before, when Mr. Grim made his drawings; and formed only 
slightly, merely to explain the relative situation of the parts repre- 
sented by him in each of those designs. | 

In that sketch are some few parts of walls and towers shewn, 
and particularly a Tower at (e), which were pulled down before 
I had the opportunity of visiting the spot. And there appears also 
some little deviation of figure between my plan, Pl. XXIII. and 
this bird's-eye view of Mr. Grim's. But, as on the one hand, I 
was as careful as possible in making the former; though it was 
not indeed an actual mathematical survey: and as, on the other, 
Mr. Grim's view was drawn merely from the best of his idea, on 
looking around him from the spot where he had taken his station; 
80 I have suffered them both to go without any alteration ; because 
they will be sufficiently intelligible when compared together; 
and because it would now be unjust to Mr. Grim, to make any:— 
and the fullest care has been taken, that the letters in both may 
correspond. 

The great Decuman gate appears at (D); on the west side; in a 
Situation, considering the whole face of the adjacent country, the 
properest for the marching out of an army in battle array. 

And directly opposite, at (P), on the brow of a sort of cliff; and 
on the side that was formerly nearest to the washing of the sea, (just 
as at Portchester, and at Richborough) was the Prætorian gate ;— 
which is not left so near its pristine state as the Decuman, but has 
undergone several repairs, and alterations ;—yet nevertheless retains 


enough of its original form, to shew very nearly what it was. 
VOL, 11. M 
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The representation of it is en, Pl. XXIV. as it now appears 
on the inside. 71 | 

And the view of it, with hs adit a: on the dad 
given, Pl. XXV.; where we may plainly perceive, that the whole 
has received much reparation. And, though the regular courses of 
brick remain, yet in many parts they are covered by new work.— 
In the Tower (Y), appears particularly the repair of a great breach; 
which, from the peculiarity of the Herring · bone work, Seems mani- 
_ to have been made in Saxon times, 

These towers do not contain apartments; but are qui « solid as 
hats now remains above ground. {fr 

When I took the plan, here given, in the yean 1787, there were 

eight of them still remaining (abdcyfrq); besides the two. on each 
side the great Decuman gate (D): —all of which were of the same 
form, and of the same dimensions; being very nearly 16 feet in 
diameter, (excepting that at (c), which is only 15); and all of them 
projecting, with straight sides, somewhat more from the wall. But 
there had been; in the memory of persons living, several more such 
towers in the circuit; besides that seen in the bird's- eye view at ſe); 
for the country people in the neighbourhood, having discovered of 
late years, chat by undermining the cliff (already so much worn 
away by time, and the washing of rain), only a little further, they 
might be made to fall down; and that part of the stones and ma- 
terials might, by that means, be obtained for their private use; they 
have actually thrown down several, within this century, with parts 
of the adjoining walls; some of whose ruins lie scattered in the 
valley, just beneath the part marked (x z k)—Above these ruins, 
modern straight walls are now built, further inward, in the area; 
marked (xs) and (s h), in the plan; and very different even from 
those which stood there in Mr. Grim's time, and which are seen 
in his sketch ;* whilst, as to the old Roman wall; it seems clearly 
to have been carried on, originally, in the direction of the dotted 
line (x zn). 

Some others of the towers have begun to o be undermined ; but, to 
preserve this fine Remain of Antiquity, have been lately supported 
with new work, as is seen particularly in that at (d), Pl. I. 
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And part of an old Tower, that did not fall quite down with * 
rest, remains at (X) in the plan. 

As Pl. XXV. represents the external appearance of the Wall that 
is 8hewn in the plan; from (a) to (b):. — so Pl. XXVI. represents 
the continuance of the Wall, with its Towers, that is 'shewn in the 
plan from (b) to (c). Where we may again observe, still further 
marks of Saxon reparation, with herring-bone work, at the top of 
the Tower (b); as in the former Plate it was 8hewn on one side. 
And the courses also of Roman brick appear remaining most per- 
fectly, in the Tower (c), at the usual distances. These rows are 
moreover seen remaining, in many parts of the intermediate walls, 
(or curtins) that have not been repaired, or covered ; and that, 
both at the top, and in the lower parts. ſo vas $5048 

On the top of the Tower (c), are the remains of a more ies 
Superstructure, | which was 3 a. turret, mine apart- 
n „U Hun e W Lt, „N, tin 1517ʃ. 

There was still exicting, when I viewed hs spot, a continuation 
of a similar Wall, and Towers, from (y to x) :—amongst which were 
those of the great Decuman gate, (D), besides the three Towers 
(y. f, r,). But, from w, to y, all had been thrown down when I was 
there. And just in the same manner as from (x to h), two very 
weak, modern, straight walls had been built more inward, at (wt), 
and at (ty) ;—leaving us however to perceive. from obvious frag- 
ments, that the old Roman walls ran in the directions 1 y), and 
(xzn). a 
The walls are, in a. about 10 feet thick; sometimes a little 
more, and sometimes a little less: and in many parts above 20 feet 
high. And we can hardly doubt, but that, if we draw a line (vv), - 
to cross that which unites the Decuman and Prætorian gates at right 
angles; that somewhere near its two extremities, in the parts of the 
wall fallen down, were originally those two other usual small Roman 
gates, called Principales- and that somewhere about (e), was the 
Pretorwum. 


2 Tis am indebted for the Drawings of Pevenery, that were taken by the ingenious 2 
Grim, to che late Sir Milliam Burrell; who nen him to make exact copies of those in his 
possession, for my use. 1 % 


It might perhaps be sufficient here, after describing these truly 
Roman works, only to take notice, that there was an area, or inner 
court, inclosed by walls and towers, partly Saxon, and partly Nor- | 
man, which are shewn by the dotted lines (higml): and that there 
was a Saxon Keep on a mount at (t), (which, from the late existing 
remains,“ though so small, does rather appear to have been square); 
und Which was thrown down only a few years ago; (persons being | 
alll living who remember it). ITL nb on o * 4 


That there was also à great Norman wine tro towers, 


23 
* 
- 
8 


strongest Norman fortresses ; and that th. 
et (a while i in none of these walls of chi inner cburt. do there 


27: ij N of the same form with such as are usually met with in our 
little sally port 


appear any of the Roman oth; or bay of their regular W of 
Dr ont 5 20; angie . 111 wn; 1 ad geil if 


ut e Poiteticogr, be comparing 'of 10 sub- 
sequent additional Saxon, and Norman works, might be useful; 80 


4 Here also, it may perhaps he Better to endeavour to place the whole 
of che labours of succetsive 


ages, on this fortified spot, in such a 
Uhr. as that they may be bach fairly De and 1 . 


Pared together. . 11 VE 1111 | 7 Tar Hi: W053 ©! Tire 


Therefore let us, in the first instance, ae that XY as at 
FPortchester, there seems to have been (though of an earlier, and 
therefore of 2 different construction, and smaller, a Saxon Keep 
Tower, reared on a mount at (t), in one corner of the great castle 


area; near the outward wall; as a strong abode, for the residence 
of a Saxon 'Chieftain;; an abode in the true Saxon style; in lieu of 


the more antient Roman Pretorium, that there is every reason to be- 
hieve was in the area of the Castrum, somewhere about (e). 
A view of the last Reimining Ruin of this e mc its Saxon 
. is given in Pl. XXVII. | 
And, from such slight remains, nothing e can be d about 
1 than that probably the door way, in this view, appearing as on 


the ground; does appear so, only in consequence of the raising of 
the ground, above the top of the original Saxon mount, by means 


J "of the rubbish, and ruins fallen down :—and that it might have 


been originally at some height from the original top of dhe Saxon 
Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. 
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mount; even though the steep ascent of the mount alone, (probably 
ascended by very steep steps) was itself a sufficient protection. 

Leaving cherefore this Saxon Keep, with che Saxon repairs of 
the Roman walls, as the only remains, nom visible on this spot, of 
Saxon times; the great Norman works next demand our more se- 
rious attention. 

And here we find, as at Portchester, a great inner court, or Humer 
Ballium inclosed ;—in the walls of which no real mark either of 
Roman, or of Saxon workmanship, appears. 

The Norman addition retained, doubtless, as at Portchester, the 
prior Saxon Keep as a mansion of state residence; but it had further 
great additions. 

The whole court may fairly be said to be 0 200 feet wide, 
every way, on an average; notwithstanding its irregularity, and the 
strange difference of its many unequal diameters. 

It was protected by a broad, and deep ditch ; even on the west, 
and north sides, next the outer court —And at (i), Pl. XXIII. and 
Pl. A, was a great Norman Tower of entrance, over a draw-bridge, 
which drew up against its front portal, between two projecting round 
towers: and this entrance was also fortified by a Portcullis, and 
double gates. 

At (g), and at (m), were strong towers, with apartments, three or 
four stories high, for the use of the garrison, (in addition to the 
towers on each side the gate); and all these had only loop holes ex- 
ternally ; for the annoyance of any enemy that should have broken 
into the outer court, 

At (h) was a Tower of the same kind :—at the bottom of which 
was a sally port at (s); seeming to indicate, that however the Roman 
wall might have origenally joined the rest at (n); that yet the out- 
ward inclosure of the Utter Ballium, or outer court, in Norman times, 
joined up merely to the side of the Tower (h). 

At (n) was a sort of Postern gate; which, from what appears in 
the bird's-eye view taken by Mr. Grim, may be suspected to have 
formerly led to a sort of Barbican (or advanced tower). But there 
was nothing sufficient remaining externally, when I visited the spot, 
to enable me to form any decided opinion in this respect. 

There was also a sort of sally port; or small doorway leading 
VOL. II. N 
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to the ditoh; in the wall! on the nen 65 of the Tower 
(). oiq 100 192 ben e (20 z 1197 109 bone 
At (% one of the 614 Homan towers Wäs fal . as an àd- 
ditional protection (together with the old Roman wow to the whole 
Norman inclost-reii e eee ee 9010 eee wo 
For the better explanation of the whole, Pl. , shews the ap- 
proabh on the outside to this Norman — exactly as it 
was; in its ruined state, ini178 3. At (i) is seen the appearance of 
the broken tower of the great gateway; with a part of tlie adjoin? 
ing ditch! Ant] on one'sidé/ on the right, is sd en the external ap- 
_ pearanice'of Tower (h)! And, at a distance on the 4 is seen the 
appearance of Tower (g)). ann 
In PI. is shewvn the interior appearance, within t Nedlan 
area] of the dme wall ; from near the Tower (g) to the Tower (h), 
referring to the same letters in the plan! And in this view, at ſi), 
is seen the internal appearance of the ruins of the great Norman 


gate of cy angel abt (h), the inside ruined ne of 


Tower (h). 70 ttt lo wwol wwwiicf/ | 
PI. 2, FRO, na of the * N from TR g. 
referring! also, by the same letters, to the plan, und bir i- eye 
view; where is seen, on the left hand side of Tower (m), the 
little ow "that W r mentioned, ang. to rar bank of the 
ditch. 6 ti „eite 21h io vel of 1 
* =xPh; d, e the meide ore "oY ay Tower 60 n the> 
sides the patrage' to a loop] appears, on the left hand side beneath, 
the arched passage of the door way to the ditch. And in the __ 

apartment is seen a'chimney' place. „ 10 T9Wok 6 #4 
PI. , shews the inside appearance of the strong cl in the 
Tower (h), leading to its sally port ;—the external appearance of 
which is slightly represented: od made rather too __ in the 
rd. s-eye view. „ % % 91 

Such, even in its very lately existing remains, was \ Peoensey Caitl: 
and there cannot be a doubt, But that in the later Norman times, 
there was also a large hall, with its kitchen, and butteries, in the 
inner court ;—whilst the towers of that court contained apartments 
for residence; —and whilst the outer court both served for the en- 
campment of such troops as were occasionally used for the defence 
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of this fortress; and also served, as a place of refuge, for the inha- 
bitants of the adjoining country, and for their effects, on N af 
any invasion, | | | 


And as we have so great manifest W in its still existing 
ruins,” of Pevensey Castle having been originally a great Roman 
Fortress; so the very early mention which we find made of it, in 
the records of history, prove unquestionably its existence s prior to 
the Norman times. 


For we are told that Duke Bertold gave it to the Abbey of S.. Daus, 
in 952. And again; that Swane landed here in 1049; when he 
carried off Beorn, and murdered him. Earl Godwin also, and his 
son, took it in the time of Edward the Confessor; and carried off 
many ships lying by it: And, on another occasion, in the earlier 
part of his life, the same great Earl had made use of it, as a shelter 
and protection for himself, with a fleet undet his command. 

In the neighbourhood of this Castle William the Conqueror 
landed: as is expressly marked in the Bayeux tapestry ; which 
calls it Pevenese.* And afterwards; in the Norman times, it was 


It should seem, however, from the manner in which Gemeticensts, Holimshed,+ and Stow, + 
speak of his landing, that, ſor some cause or other, it was not just at the Castle; but rather 
somewhere in the adjacent country: where also he is said to have hastily fortified a piece 
of ground, as he did again at Hastings. But in neither place does he seem to have occupied 
the Castles. Whilst, on the one hand, the short time of his abode there, renders it impos- 
sible for him to have been the builder of them; and the whole style of the architecture of the 
walls of Pevensey Castle, shews those to have had a prior existence; as well as what is said of 
Duke Beriold's giving it to the Abbey of St. Denis in 952. Perhaps its being, then, in the 
hands of the Abbey, rendered this Castle, at the time of Duke Milliam's * a peaceable 
place; void of molestation, or of being molested. 

And what is here said, seems to receive considerable confirmation from what may be ob- 
served on the Bayeux T apestry : for there, after reading, just over the representation of the 
transport vessels, these words, Trunsivit et venit ad Pevenese. And then over the repre- 
sentation of the landing of the horses, Hic exeunt cabulli de navibus ;—and then, immediately 
over the appearance of cavalry riding furiously,—et hic milites festinaverunt Hastinga ut 
cibum raperentur ;—we then read after the representation of the repast, and of Bishop Odo's 
blessing the food; — and just over the figures of men digging ;—Lte jussit ut foderetur Castellum 
at Hestenga; (i. e. literally, He ordered that a Castle should be dug at Hastings;) which 
plainly implies that this Camp, or Castle, was a mere earthwork : ſor there is no representa- 
tion of a Castle or building here, as in other parts of the tapestry ; whilst indeed the short 


+ Holinshed, Vol. I. p. 174. t Stow's Annales, p. 99. 
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given by Henry the First, to Gilbert de Aquila ;- whence, with the vast 
possessions annexed, this distinguished portion of feudal] property 
obtained the name of T ke Honour of the Eagle; and gave occasion to 
many minute circumstances of history, of importance at the time; 
but which now only serve to afford a proof of the frivolity, and 
insignificancy” of all human greatness; — no one heing, at present, 

in the least degree interested in them; and R wen patience to 
read the detail of them. GH 31 

The sea, Which seems formerly to have hows tp pretty near to 
the walls, on the side where the Pretorian gate was placed, is now 
at the distance of near two miles; having receded from this' _— 
_ as well as from so many other fortresses on our coats. 

It remains only to add, for the sake of comparing the itrequlas 
form of this Castrum, with that of other irregular Roman fortresses 
and cities such as Dover, Verolam, and Silchester ; where the irre- 
- gularity of thEaost wefid ground 'occasioned, in like manner, an 
- irregularity in the form of the construetion of the walls ; that there 
is added, in Pl. XXVIII. fig. 11. a plan of Pevensey, reduced on a 


mall scale. 5 


time that William ataid hare, does not D's rearing Zerg Castle of stone eld 
The whole of the evidence of the Tapestry, which is indeed a record of no small weight, 
tends therefore to prove, that William only landed on some part of the coast near Pevens9; 
and then marched directly, with all possible expedition, to Hastings; where he formed a 
fortified camp, for a short time; previous to his coming to an engagement with Harold 
and chat he never turned aside to approach the old fortresses at Fevensey, or Haxtings, 
at all. 

We find, 3 4 . they n Ex course, fell 1810 105 bands, or when 
Nears was seized by the Conqueror ;—that it was given by him, in the first instance, to 
Robert Earl of Morton, his half brother ;—by whom, possibly, the original towers and walls 
of the inner court might be built; but built in a style of architecture, that perfectly shews 
their date to have been long subsequent to that of the great outer walls of the Fortress. 
There are particularities 1 in their style of construction, however, that seem to indicate, that 
zome part of them at least might be built eyen so late as the reign of Henry the Fifth, But 
this will perhaps be better understood, by what will be remarked 1 in the further progress of 
our observation. 

Many of these facts, with regard to the Honour of the Eagle, may be found abridged, 
in the account. added to Grose 8 Antiquities, Vol. II.; and also f in Gough's $ N 
Vol. I. N #04 3 "6, 


See the curious Representations of the Tapestry, i in the Antiquitez de la Couronne de 
France, Tom. I. tab. Ix. and Ixi.; and in the Anglo Norman Antiquities, p. 17, 18. 22. 
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The examination of the plans, and mode of structure of these 
three great fortresses, at Richborough, Portchester, and Pevensey, 
is sufficient to explain the nature of the most perfect of the antient 
Roman munitions, in this Island. And almost every other Remain, 
that we can discover of their works, either perfect, or imperfect, 
will help to confirm the idea which the examination of these three 
conveys. 

At Castor, in Norfolk, about three miles from the city of Norwich, 
we find the vestiges of another of the oldest Roman Camps in 
Britain; where have been dug up a prodigious quantity of Roman 
coins, and medals; and also bronzes, and antient Roman lamps. 

And here was plainly visible, a few years ago,“ on the west 
side, the great Decuman gate, with one of its great round Towers 
remaining pretty entire; which latter had been built in the true 
Roman manner, with regular courses of long thin bricks, at cer- 
tain intervals: only the intermediate courses, instead of being 
faced with kewn stone, which was not easily to be met with in this 
part of the Island, were faced on the outside, with bricks in the 
form of squares; whilst the long bricks, which composed the alter- 
nate Gene, or courses, were about the usual size; 174 inches, or 
about a Roman foot and an half long; and 11 and g inches, or a 
Roman foot broad ;—and only 1 inch and + thick. 

Directly opposite to this gate was the Prætorian gate. And, what 
is very remarkable, in the area of this camp, and not far from the 
spot where the Pretorium must have stood, a church has been built 
in later ages ;—much in the same manner as we find such sacred 
edifices were carefully placed, in lieu of the original Pretorian 
Sacella, at Richborough, and at Portchester. 

The Camp itself was in the form of a parallelogram ; about 440 
yards, or 1320 feet in length, from west to east; and 360 yards, or 
1080 feet in breadth, from north to south. 

It had a very strong wall surrounding it :—of which there were 
considerable remains a few years ago ;—and there are still some 
visible, in several parts. One of the round towers with which 


* See an Account by Mr. Arderon, of the state of this Camp in 1749, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, No. 493. And in Martyn's Abridgment, Vol. X. p. 1295. 
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this wall was fortified, besides that adjoining to the Decuman gate, 
had a considerable part left standing above ground, till very lately. 
And as the remains of a great Decuman gate were visible on the 
west side, next the river; and those of a Prætorian gate on the east 
side, next the open country; so there were also plainly to be traced, 
some years ago, two narrower entrances, on the north and south 
sides, opposite to each other; which answered to the usual side 
entrances in other Roman camps, called Principales. 

In Pl. XXVIII. which has been constructed on purpose to re- 
present, in one comparative point of view, the different appearances 
of the forms of different Roman Castra, this of Castor, reduced to a 
very small scale, is placed first; as it was indeed one of the first and 
most considerable in all respects. | 

In fig. 1. therefore, the dotted line shews the outside of the great 
duch. | 

And the broad shaded line hows the vallum, and the great bank 
which now covers the remains of the walls built thereon : the 
foundations, and several parts of which, were open to the view a 
few 'years ago, from (1) to (2), from (3) to (4), and from (4) to (5): 
whilst considerable ruins of the walls, above ground, were also re- 
maining in the intervals between these parts. 

At d), on the west side, was the great Decuman gate: one of the 
round Towers of which remained, overgrown with ivy. 

At h was the Pretorian gate, most obviously. 

And at oo were two openings; which seemed manifestly to have 
been the two side gates: or what were usually called the principal 
gales. | 

At (i) were the remains of another round tower. 

And in the very wall of hs Castrum itself, at (w), was a well of 
spring water. 

At (c), is the Church of Castor ; built not very far "IM the site 
of the Prætorium; which was probably at (s). 

At vr, is the course of the river Wentsum, or Wentsor. On the 
side next which the Vallum was lower than on the other three sides 
of the camp. And a little on the other side of this river, near 
Dunston, seems to have been the burial ground, as urns have been 


dug up on that spot. 
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In this instance, therefore, (as we shall find to have been the case 
with regard to most other Roman castra) the burial ground is found 
to have been on the same side with the great Decuman gate. 

It was 80, in like manner, at Richborough ; where the remark- 
able burial ground, near As, is on the western side of the Castrum, 
as the great Decuman gate is in the western wall :—and the reason 
seems obvious: because the martial funeral processions could better 
pass through the Decuman gate, than through any of the others. — 
And because, also, this side of the camp, was most remote from the 
quarters of the Commander in Chief, and from the tents of the Con- 
tubernales ; and persons of the highest rank.“ 

This Castrum, which is understood to have been the Venta [ce- 
norum, is justly imagined to have originally given occasion to the 
building of the city of Norwich afterwards in its neighbourhood. 

And having mentioned the Church, built in succeeding ages, not 
far from the Prætorian part of this great Castrum; it would perhaps 
be an omission, not to remark, that in another Castrum of a square 
form, at no great distance; called T aesburg, or T aesborough, a modern 
Norman church is found, in like manner, to have been built within 
the fortress ;+ near the site of the antient Prælorium. 

So in an antient Roman camp, of an oblong square form, about 


* In an account given of Castor, by Mr. Wilkins, which has been published in the 
Archaeologia, Vol. XII. p. 136. long since the observations above were written, the measures 
inserted are somewhat different: the eastern side being said to be 1120 feet; and the northern 
and southern 1349; and the contents of the area being estimated at about 35 acres :—but 
this difference seems to have arisen merely from the measures, in the one instance, being 
taken on tlie inside of the vallum, and in the other on the outside. 

In the same account, also, the corners are said to be rounded off: but the round is indeed 
80 small, and inconsiderable, that in a plan on such a small scale, as that here given, it 
can hardly be well represented otherwise than as square. The rounding off, of the corners, 
in other Roman camps, is oſten much more considerable. 

There seems to have been also some little mistake, either in the printing of the Archaeo- 
logia; or in Mr. Wilkins's account of the Tower remaining at the Decuman gate; for he 
says it is 33 feet in circumference ; which mathematically will allow no more than 11 feet 
for the whole diameter. and if the walls had been only 4 feet thick, no more than 3 feet for 
the internal space; —a space not sufficient, even for a staircase. 


+ See Gough's Camden, Vol. II, p. 105. 


1 Page 137. 
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two miles from Gaerdiff, in Monmouthshire ; on the side next Cow- 
bridge, (containing 10 or 12 acres,) there appears the opening which 
formed the great Decuman gate, on the west side; and opposite to 
it a steep narrow entrance which formed the Prætorian gate; and, 
within the inclosure, near what must have been the site of the 
Sacellum of the antient Prætorium, the Parish Church.“ 

Burgh Casile, in Suffolk; near Yarmouth; in Norfolk; one of 
the great forts that was appointed for the defence of the coasts, under 
the command of the Comes Littorts Saxonici,+ is a still more complete 
Remain; and still more nearly bears a resemblance to Richboroughi; 
being walled only on three sides; whilst two rivers, the Yare and 
the Maveney, near whose conflux it stands; and a great lake of water, 
form its protection on the fourth. 

This lake is now called Breydon Mater; being t is, in the 
common language of the country, called a Broad. 

It is only a few miles inland from the mouth of the river Yare; 
and it is indeed very extraordinary, (considering the recess of the 
waters from so many other antient Castles,) that this has not long 
since, like the borders of the Sarr, in Kent, being turned entirely 
into marsh land. 

Mr. Ives, who has given a very accurate and ingenious account 
of this Castrum, concludes very justly, that it was built in the time 
of the Emperor Claudius ; which we have also had reason to be 
persuaded was the æra of the construction of that at Rickborough. 
And it is very remarkable, therefore, that here, as at Rickborough, 
the towers seem to have been added some time after the walls were 
completed. 

The whole Castrum is seated on an eminence, also similar to 
Richborough; and is nearly i in the form of a parallelograrP; only 
having the corners rounded off; as is the case in 80 many other 
Roman fortresses. 

It is about 214 yards, or 642 feet in length ; and about half the 
breadth, or 321 feet; being nearly of the same dimensions with 
Richborougli. And even, like Pevensey, it is made to correspond 
Somewhat to the dimensions of the eminence on which it stands. 


* See Archacologia, Vol, Il. p. 13. 


+ Horsley's Brit. Rom. p. 47 2. 
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For Mr. Ives observed, that although the north wall formed a right 
angle with that on the east side; yet the south wall made an obtuse 
angle with it, of about 94 degrees. | 

On the fourth, or west side, (as at Richborough,) is a Steep bank 
towards the river. And on this side unquestionably stood the Pre- 
torium ;—although, as to that circular mount, at the south-west 
corner, (which Mr. Ives took for the Pretorium) it may be suspected, 
from its form, and situation, to have been rather an additional work 
in Saxon or Norman times; raised in imitation of those circular 
mounts, which we meet with in so many Saxon, and Norman for- 
tresses: and similar to the mount on which the old Saxon Keep 
Stood, within the Norman inclosure at the south-eastern corner of 
the Castrum at Pevensey. 

The walls, on the east, north, and south sides, are constructed of 
flints, the abundant produce of the adjacent country; with regular 
alternate courses of brick, (as in most other truly Roman buildings). 

These bricks also are of the usual size; as they are at Castor; 
being about 18 inches long by 12 broad; and agreeing very nearly 
with the dimensions given by V:truvius, and Pliny. 

The height of the walls, at present, is about 14 feet; and their 
breadth nine: which is very nearly the same as in many parts at 
Pevensey. | 

And, as at Rickborough, the number of the towers was small; 80 

here also, in a fortress of equal antiquity, and of nearly the same 
size, there appear to have been only six: four, annexed to the east 
wall; one about the middle of the south wall; and one about the 
middle of the north wall. 
Me may remark, that the number of towers also appears to have 
been small at Castor in Norfolk ;—though at Portchester, and at 
Pevensey, as at Nicopolis in Egypt, (all of which were built some- 
what later,) the number of surrounding towers was considerable. 

Here, however, at Burgh Castle, exactly as at Pevensey, the towers are 
found to be all solid from the bottom to the top; only on the summit 
of each is an hollow cavity, about 2 feet in diameter, and 2 feet deep, 
as if merely for fixing some small wooden structure for a centinel. 

These towers are uniformly constructed with alternate courses of 
stone, and rows of brick; as well as the walls; but were plainly 
vol. II. P 
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built afterwards; and are not conformed to the walls in the exact 
Situation of their Ou, or courses of brick, any more than those 
of the towers at Richborough. | 

On the east side, here; as on the west at Richborough, (that is 
uniformly towards the orEN counTRY,) was the Decuman gate ; almost 
in the middle of the wall; and between two towers :*—and on the 
opposite side must have been the Præiorian gate; with a way de- 
scending from the steep bank; as at Richborough. 

VUnless we will suppose this Castrum also to have been originally 
of a square form; and a great part of it to have been washed away. 

The towers of the Decuman gate are very nearly of the same size 
as those at Pevensey ; being about 14 feet in diameter. 

And in the middle of the north wall appears an opening ; that 
Seems to have formed one of the side gates; usually called Princi- 
pales: whilst the traces of another such may be observed, about the 
middle of the south wall. 

The tower on the south side, and that on the north side, have 
both given way, and have sunk from their original upright position ; 

but the others stand firm. 

It is almost needless to mention, that in this Cloning and its 
environs, have been dug up vast quantities of Roman coin ; both 
silver and copper:—and fragments of brass; as rings, keys, buckles, 
fibulz :—and amongst other things; a spoon of silver, answering, 
(like that described by Batteley, found at Reculver,) to the Poet's 
description; 

Sum cochleis habilts, sed nec minus utilis ouis. 

being pointed at the one end of a long handle, and having the bowl 
at the other; fit therefore both for picking fish out of the shell, and 
for eating eggs. 

On che east side of the camp appears the burying ground; where 
vast numbers of Roman urns have been found; but no appearance 
of any barrow. 

As in the former instances, so here, it may be useful to add a 
comparative representation on a small scale. 


* See Mr. Ives's account. And also a View and Plan in Grose's Antiquities, Vol. III. 
and a good View by Buck. + Martialis Epigramma, xiv. 120, 121. And 
see Batteley's Antiquitates Rutupinæ, p. 1 24. 
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Fig. 2. Pl. XXVIII. cherefore, is a plan of the Castrum called 
Burgh Castle. 


The dotted line shews a rude sketch (for it cannot now be nicely 
ascertained) of the outside of the great Fosse. | 


The shaded line shews the foundations of the walls. 


At d was the great Decuman gate, having two round towers, 3 
and 4; at some distance, one on each side. 

1, 2, 5, 6, are four other round towers. 

And at oo, are the two side, or principal gates. 

(bb) is a steep bank ;—nearly as at Richborough. 

And at (i) is a mount, which has been called the Pretorium ; but 
was manifestly added in Saxon, or in Norman times ; according to 
the mode of fortification then introduced. 

At (rr) is the course of the river Waveney. 

And on the eastern side, opposite to the Decuman gate, in a field, 
appears, from many unquestionable remains, to have been the burial 
ground; as at Chesterford: only there it was to the south; and here, 
to the east.“ 

At Chesterford, in Essex, are the traces of another great Roman 
Castrum; now almost levelled with the ground. On digging, how- 
ever, into the bank, or apparent vallum, still existing, there appear, 
in numbers of places, the manifest foundations of the original great 
wall. It surrounded the whole of this great Castrum, which was, 
like that at Rickborough, nearly in the figure of a square; but had 
the corners rounded off, more than those at Castor. 

The wall itself was here again constructed of flints ; with a vast, 
and even uncommon, quantity of cementing mortar inserted be- 
tween them; and with rows of Roman bricks placed at proper inter- 
vals; but the bricks appear to have been in general rather thinner, 
and to have been placed rather further asunder, than in some other 
works of this kind; and are of rather more different dimensions : 
many of them being 164 inches, by 11; and 1+ thick; whilst others 
are longer, and others shorter. Some also are of a very pale red; but 
others of a deep red colour, with an inward substance of a deep 


It is obviously apparent, in all the plans, that in the situation of the Decuman gate, in 


Roman Castra, no regard was had to the point of the compass; but merely to that which was 
thought the safest, and least dangerous side. 
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blueish colour; plainly bearing the marks, to this hour; of the 


streakiness, and rude working up of the clay. 

In this wall, the place of the great Decuman gate may plainly be 
traced; - and in a manner also that confirms all that has been observed 
with regard to Richborough ; for there appears to have been a broad 
raised paved way, constructed of flints and mortar, passing directly 
through the gate; and carried out quite across the ditch surrounding 


the castrum, and even beyond it. 


This gate is here situated on the southern side of the camp, nearest 
to the river. And on the western side were easily to be traced, a 
few years ago, the foundations of a way passing, in like manner, 
through one of the two principal, or side gates: but they were re- 
moving and carrying away the stones of the pavement as fast as they 
could, when I saw it in the year 1774. 

This Castrum had also the advantage of a small rivulet; that was 
made to pass quite through it, in a channel, the remains of which 
are still to be discerned. 

The present road, from London to Norfolk, runs quite through 
the camp; and, for many years, a considerable part of the old wall 
was remaining, fair, open, and exposed to view, near che turnpike 
gate, on the right hand. 

The burial ground, which was on the Waben or rather south 
side of this camp, not far from the Decuman gate, and near the river, 
has already been mentioned. And besides the stone coffins,“ and 
urns found therein, and coins of the Emperor Claudius, and of many 
succeeding Emperors, there have been dug up, a bronze bust, and 
several instruments and utensils of brass, and of gold: and, what is 
most remarkable, a little urn of red earth, containing several written 


scrolls of parchment ;—but it is greatly to be lamented, that they 


were dispersed, and destroyed, before any proper examination of 
their contents had been made.+ 
Fig. 3. Pl. XXVIIL. in the comparative Plate, shews the plan of 
this camp at Chesterford, with the other of the comparative views. 
The surrounding dotted line marks the outward ditch :—the 
shaded line shews the bank, covering the foundations of the walls. 


'* See the account of them in the preceding pages of this work, Vol. I. p. 300. 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 62. 
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At (d) was the great Decuman gate, with its paved way. 

And at (o) were the visible remains of one of the side, or prin- 
cipal, gates. 

At (77) is the course of the river Granta. 

And at (a) is the present mill ;—near which was the burial 


ground; where the stone coffins and urns, formerly mentioned,“ 
were dug up. | 


At (b) is the modern inn. 


And just at (i), stands the present turnpike gate, near which, on 
the right hand, so great a part of the wall was left standing, in the 
fairest condition, only a few years ago. 

shes the remains of a watercourse, which seems to have been 
originally carried through the camp very deep, that it might pass 
uninterrupted under the great fosse. And there is still another 
at hh. | | 

Whatever towers there were here, if there ever were any of 
stone, are utterly destroyed above ground; and their foundations 
have not hitherto been traced in later ages. 

Perhaps the towers constructed on the wall of this great fortress, 
might be merely of timber: for we are assured, by the best authority 
possible; that of Josxrnus; who was one of the most inquisitive, 
and one of the nicest observers of all the works of the Romans, that 
it was very usually their practice to erect only such: and that for 
the purpose of doing so, they had a numerous train of carpenters 
attending every camp. 

To him, every ching the Romans did, was an object of most 
interesting curiosity: and therefore his account of the Roman en- 
campments, and Castra, (too seldom read, or at least too little attended 
to,) is one of the most informing we have: and it well deserves, on 
this occasion, not only to be xeferred to; — but to be inserted as a 
part of the best in formation that Van be given. 

. His description indeed more immediately relates to their mere 
temporary camps, formed on their marches; but it contains so much 
elucidation of all their usual operations, that it may, on many ac- 
counts, be more useful to refer to it here, than when we come to 
take notice merely of those occasional camps: and especially as it 


* Vol. I. p. 300. 
VOL. II. 2 
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contains a full explanation of the mode of ne all the works 
of Faulinus, and of Agricola. 
As soon as they have marched into an enemy's land, he says,“ 

e they do not begin to fight, till they have walled their camp about; 
** nor is the fence they raise rashly made, or uneven. Nor do they 
all abide in it: nor do those that are in it take their places at 
* random. If it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first 
** levelled. Their camp is square by measure; and carpenters 
** (rexrovov xh doc] are ready, in great numbers, with their tools, to erect 


their buildings for them. 


„As for what is within the camp, it is set apart for tents ; but 
„the outward circumference hath the resemblance to a wall; and 
is adorned; with towers at equal distances; whilst, between the 
** towers, stand the engines for throwing arrows, and darts, and for 
" « slinging stones ; and there they lay all other engines that can 


% annoy the enemy, all ready for their several operations. 


„They also erect four gates, one at every side of the circum- 
e ference ; and those large enough for the entrance of beasts, and 
+ wide enough for making excursions, if occasion should require. 
„They divide the camp within into streets, very conveniently ; 
* and place the tents of the commanders in the middle: but in 
the midst of all is the General's own tent, in the nature of a 
„ temple, _ 

In short, the whole appears to be a cih, built on a sudden; 
„with its market place, and place for handicraft trades; and 
„with seats (or stations) for the officers, superior, and inferior: 
„ where, if any differences arise, their causes are heard and de- 
* termined. | | 

„The camp, and all that 3 is in it, is encompassed with a wall ; 
« and that sooner than one would i imagine ;—by the multitude and 
„the skill of the labourers. And a trench is drawn round the 
+ whole, whose depth is four cubits, (i. e. six * ,) and its breadth 
* equal. _ 

„They live anther in the camp by companies. And each 
company hath its wood, and corn, and water, brought to it as is 


Josephus de Bello Jud. Lib; iii. cap. 5. sec. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 3. 
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8 needful. And they neither sup nor dine as they please them- 
selves singly; but all together. 

When they are to go out of their camp, the trumpet gives a 
sound: and instantly they take down their tents, and all is made 
** ready for their march. When the trumpet sounds again, they 
lay their baggage suddenly upon their mules, and other beasts of 
burden, and stand as at a place of starting, ready to march. At the 
same time setting fire to their camp.—And when the trumpet 
sounds a third time, a crier, standing at the General's right hand, 
'* asks them thrice, whether they be ready. On which they, all lift- 
ing up their right hands, answer, we are ready; and march forth 
** directly, without noise, and keeping their ranks. 

The foot are armed with breast-plates, and helmets ; and have 
* 8words on each side: but the sword which is on their left side, 
is much longer than the other; that on the right side being not 
longer than a span. The foot, chosen from the rest, to be about 
„ the General himself, have a lance and a buckler ; the rest of the 
foot soldiers have a spear, and a long buckler; besides a saw, and 
** a basket, a pix ax, and an ax; a thong of leather, and an hook; 
* with provisions for three days. 

* The horsemen have a long sword on their right sides, and a 
long pole in their hand. A shield also lies by them obliquely, on 
* one side of their horses; with three or more darts in a quiver, 
„having broad points. They are armed also with helmets, and 
*+* breast-plates, like the foot soldiers.“ 

Having inserted this curious and animating account, from Josephus, 
for the sake of shewing the Roman practice of erecting oftentimes 
mere wooden towers, to defend the walls of their camps ; (which 
probably might be the only towers ever existing at Chesterford) ; 
and for the sake of explaining, on this occasion, both their mode 
of living therein; and of their decamping; nothing can be more 
interesting to us, than to attend to his minute description of the 
order of tſieir marching ; which that most intelligent Historian seems 
to have beheld with the utmost admiration. 

And this description the rather deserves our notice in this place; 
because it really carries us back, in imagination, to the very scenes 
that presented themselves, when either Suetonzus Paulinus, or Agricola, 
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or even Vaspasian himself, and Titus, marched, in this Island, from 
any one of these very Castra we are describing, or from wy one of 
their inferior camps, and stations, to another. 

Whilst the circumstance mentioned in the preceding account, 
so usually unheeded,) of the number of carpenters, and builders, that 
regularly attended a Roman camp, fully explains the rapidity with 
which their wooden towers were 80 often reared; on the walls, or 
mounds of their camps: and also points out to us the reason why, 
even in their stationary residences, the apartments of all the Roman 
officers, and generals, and even those in their villas when settled, 
were so usually built merely of wood, and timber; in consequence 
of which circumstance alone it is, that so few traces of them remain, 
although so many of their beautiful mosaic pavements, that were 
covered by such apartments, are often discovered.“ 

The march of Vespasian from Ptolemais;+ to fall upon Galilee, 
where such dreadful devastation was made in the beginning of the 
war, is thus described.: 

„Those auxiliaries which were lightly armed, and the archers, 
** marched first; that they might prevent any sudden insults from 
* the enemy; and might search the woods that looked suspiciously, 
„and were capable of ambuscades.—Next to these followed that 
part of the Romans, which was most completely armed; both 
horse and foot; (usually called the heavy armed.)—Next to 
these followed ten out of every hundred, carrying together with their 


* Of the rapid works of their carpenters, besides building towers of timber, on the walls 
of the Roman camps, and besides erecting tents and barracks in their camps, we have a 
curious instance, in the account of the siege of Jerusalem: || where we find, three Towers of 
attack, each 50 cubits, or 75 feet, in height, were very soon erected ; which were 80 heavy, 
they could not be overturned by the enemy ;—though one of them, for want probably of a 
sufficiently solid bank of earth to stand upon, fell down from its own weight. Josephus 
adds, they were so covered with plates of iron, that the Jews could not set them on fire, 

+ The present Acre. 

4 Those who recollect that these had, above other regions of Judza, the TING of our 
Lord's presence and discourses; and are curious to learn what this devastation was; may 
do well to consult Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. iii. cap. 4. sec. 1. Cap. 7. sec. 31. Cap. 7* 


sec. 34, Cap. 10. sec. 9. where they will find the very lake of Gennasereth was stained 
with blood. 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 7. sec. 2. 
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arms what was necessary to measure out (i. e. to form) a camp.— 
„After them came such as were to make the road even, and 
straight; and if it were any where rough, and hard to be passed 
over, to plain it; and to cut down the woods that hindered their 
** march; that the army might not be in distress, or tired with their 
** marching. Behind these came such carriages of the army as 

** belonged to (V esPASIAN) himself, and to the other commanders ; 
** with a considerable number of horsemen for their security. And 
„then THE EMPEROR marched himself, having with him a 
** 8elect body of foot, and horse, and pikemen. After these came the 
*« peculiar cavalry of his own legion: for there were an hundred and 
twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged to every legion. Next 
** to these came the mules, that carried the engines for sieges, and 
** other warlike machines of that nature. And after these came 
** the commanders of the cohorts, and the tribunes; having about 
* them soldiers chosen out of the rest. Then came the ensigns, 
* encompassing the Eagle, (which is at the head of every Roman 
legion ;) the king, and the strongest of all birds; which seems to 
* them a signal of dominion, and an omen that they shall conquer 
* all against whom they march. These sacred ensigns are followed 
* by the trumpeters. And then came the main army, in their squa- 
„ drons, and battalions, six men in rank (eis & ard] each 
division) followed at last by a centurion ; who according to 
custom inspected their order. As for the servants of every legion; 
they all followed on foot, leading the mules, and other beasts of 
burden, bearing the baggage of the soldiers. And behind all 
came the whole multitude of the mercenaries, who brought up the 
* rear, for the security of the whole army; being in full armour ; 
„and having horse /to support them).” 

The same venerable Author describes the march of Titus, to 
besiege Jerusalem; in a manner that clearly shews the same order 
exactly to have been preserved. 

And as, on that occasion, he nevertheless expressly ye, * that 
Tirvs, according to the Roman usage, went in the front of the army, or 
went before the army, (roa ri Gvauy) we may hence, and from 
the foregoing description, the more fully understand with precision, 


* De Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 2. sec. 1. 
R 
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what alone was usually meant by the Roman Flistorians, when they 
tell us, that any Consul, or Emperor, marched at the head of his 
troops; and may perceive, that it was not, as has sometimes been 
supposed, a rash or inadvertent situation. 

Josephus was so great an admirer of the Roman discipline, and 
order; and it was to him so great a novelty ; that he plainly attri- 
butes to it, under the guidance of Divine Providence, all their won- 
derous successes. Though at the same time it is a most remarkable 
fact; that this celebrated chieftain of the Jews, who fought so stoutly 
in their cause, yet expresses, from first to last, a firm conviction, 
that the whole dire catastrophe which, at last, befel his nation, was 
decidedly of Divine Appointment.* A tacit testimony to the truth of 
the predictions of Our Blessed Lord in the Gospel: even stronger 
than could have been borne by any Christian + 

The engines of war, that were conveyed with a Roman army, on 
its march, in the manner described by Josephus; and which were 
planted on the walls, or mounds, of such camps as this at Chester- 
ford, and together with battering rams, used in besieging towns, 
were, as the accurate Observer informs us, such as threw many 
lances, at once, with a great noise; —such as threw fire, and a 
multitude of arrows, without any noise; — and such as threw stones, 
even of a talent (or 113 Ib.) weight prepared for the purpose. 

Thus, by this intelligent Author, we are brought, almost to stand 
in imagination, on the original walls of Chesterford. The referring 


* De Bello Jud. lib. iii. cap. 5, sec. 1,—Lib. ii. cap. 19. sec. 5+; cap. 22. sec. 1.— 
Lib. iii. cap. 7. sec. 31. 

+ At the same time that this venerable Jewish Author, both Priest, and General, bears this 
remarkable testimony ; it is well deserving consideration; that so far from being a Cristian, 
or inclined to embrace the knowledge of the Gospel; he did, for want of apprehending the 
Spiritual sense of the predictions concerning THE. MESSIAH, make such a representation 
of all the promises concerning T ke Messiak's coming, in his celebrated Book of Antiquities, 
as can only afford an opportunity for blasphemers to blaspheme. 

However he most fairly, and honestly, related the truth in his own days; it cannot be 
presumption to say, ke did not understand the Divine Prophecies; or even the usages and cus- 
toms of high antiquity. He relates both, in his Jewish Antiquities, in such a manner, as 
only tends to increase uncandid objections : whilst yet he was really wishing to recommend 


the Holy Scriptures, as Jewish annals, to the notice of Vespasian, and the Romans, —St. Paul 
took a surer, and a better way. 


4 De Bello Jud. lib. iii. Cap. 7. Sec. 9. 
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to his words, therefore, cannot be a digression ; whilst we have 
every degree of probability to lead us to conclude, that in this camp, 
at Chesterford, VxsrAs IAN himself abode ;—and from this very camp 
marched, exactly in such order as Josephus has described. 

We have not indeed in the great Castrum at Chesterford, that has 
been the subject of the preceding observations, any vestiges of the 
Fyeælorium remaining: for the greatness of the place probably oc- 
casioned the more effectual destruction of all the buildings it 
contained. 

But in a smaller Camp in Kent, about two miles from Canterbury, 
and as much from Heppington; which seems to have been not a 
great castrum, but a mere summer camp; consisting merely of earth 
works double trenched, and containing about eight acres, the site of 
the Pretorium still remains entire; rising, like that at Rickborough, 
only a small height, of three or four feet above the rest.“ 

On the tract of the great Roman Way, also, from York to Man- 
chester, in the township of Saddleworth, at a place called Castleshaw ; 
were remains, in the year 1766, of another Roman camp of earth 
work, in which the site of the Pretorium, was to be distinguished ; 
and on which account it is called, in the first volume of the 
Archaeologia, a double Camp + 

Here appeared the place of the Decuman gate at (d); see 
Pl. XXVIII. fig. 4.; and remains of the enclosure of the Prætorium 
at (p): beyond which there was doubtless a Pretor:an gate. 

We are informed also, that in a camp at Bolton, in South Wales, 
the remains of a Pretorium (or rather of the Sacellum of a Pretoruum 
cum alis,) were to be very fairly discerned. 

And still more evidently are the remains of a Pretorium to be 
_ discerned, in a camp called now Melandra Castle, in Derbyshire.| 

A s8light sketch of it is added, Pl. XX VIII. fig. 5. 

The ramparts (aa) (bb), which have still considerable quantities 
of hewn stone remaining in them, were defended by ditches ; but 
those (cc), (ff), were secured in part by great declivities, and a sort 


See also Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 244. 
+ Archacologia, Vol. l. p. 215. T Ibid. Vol. III. p. 116. 
[| See a description of it in the Archacologia, Vol. III. p. 236, Pl. XII. 
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of precipices; as we have seen was the case on one side of each 
of the fortresses at Rickborough, and at Burgh Castle. 

At P, are foundations of a work, about 25 yards square, which 
seems most obviously to have been the Prætorium. 

At (d), therefore, seems to have been the Decuman gate, on the 
north-east side; and also towards the near adjoining river, the 
Mersey, or Edron, (rrr); as at Castor, and Chesterford. And about 
(g), was found a stone, with a Roman inscription, which plainly 
indicates that the burial ground was near this spot; in a situation, 
therefore, just beyond the Decuman gate; similar to that at Ches- 
terford. | 

There was also here a subterraneous stream of water: which one 
cannot but compare with that made to pass through the camp at 
Chesterford. But whatever towers there were here, have been de- 
stroyed, as well as those of Chesterford. 

In a small Roman station, or fort, in Cumberland, called Little 
Chesters,* or the Bowers, about half a mile from Hadrian's vallum to 
the south, the Pretorium may again be distinguished; and there seem 
to have been towers at the corners of that fortress; and also in some 
parts of the sides; the ruins of one of which are still very visible. 

In the station or fort of Great Chesters also, (between three and 
four miles from hence, along the Picts' wall,) the site of the parade of 
the Pretorium is still more manifest; in dimensions about 50 yards 
from east to west, and 40 from north to south; to which is joined 
another parallelogram, at the east end, of the same breadth with the 
Prætorium, and 25 yards from east to west. 

And it ought not to be omitted; that in the greatest of all the 
Chesters remaining; at Chester itself, in Cheshire, to this hour, the 
situation of the Church of St. Peter's, seems to be, as far as can be 
concluded from a variety of concurrent circumstances, very near 
the spot, I (if not precisely upon it,) where the Prætorium, of that 
great Castrum, or Roman city, stood. 

Whilst here, throughout the city, (which still retains its original 
square form; and walls repaired almost precisely on the same spot 
where were placed the original Roman walls,) may be discerned 


* See Gough's Camden, Vol, III. p. 244. + Ibid. p. 225. 
+ Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. I. p. 169. 156. 
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the two great streets crossing each other, as was usual in every 
Roman Castrum; and at their extremities, the exact situation of the 


two side gates; the rincipalis dextra, and principalis Sinistra; and 
also that of the Prætorian, and of the Decuman gates. 


And as, in this instance, we still have a modern city aid 
on the very spot, and within the very walls of an antient Roman 
Castrum; it may not be amiss on this occasion to observe, that An- 
tiquaries seem often to have taken a vast deal of unnecessary pains, 
to discover where the old Roman Cities, belonging properly to cele- 
brated Castra, were precisely situated; — not duly considering, how 
small, in general, Roman Cities were; —and that very frequently, 
there were indeed none others than the identical es Castra 
themselves. 

Thus at Silchester, and at Verolam also, there were instances of 
Roman Castra being converted into Cities; or being indeed origi- 
nally the very Cities. And even in Italy itself, what was originally 
a Camp, at Puteoli, became a City.“ 

A few other circumstances, concerning these celebrated for- 
tresses, deserve yet to be attended to. | 

In Wales, at a small distance from the Castle of Caernarvon, near 
the steep bank of the river Seiont, in a situation, naturally, and of 
itself most important, and commanding; are curious remains of a 
small Roman Castrum; the walls of which are pretty entire+ on two 
sides. But it is only about 148 feet in length, and 128 in breadth; 
and therefore unquestionably was merely à sort of fort; though the 
height of the remaining walls is still 10 feet 8 inches; and their 
thickness 6 feet. The peculiarity of the Roman masonry appears 
in them; and there seems also to have been an external facing on 
the outside. And here is moreover a remarkable circumstance wor- 
thy to be attended to; somewhat similar to that which has already 
been taken notice of at Richborough, and has also been mentioned 
with regard to some of the walls of Severus: for, along the walls, are 
three parallel lines of holes, not 3 inches in diameter, nicely plas- 
tered within, which pass through the whole thickness; whilst there 
are also similar holes discovered, in the end of the wall, seeming 
to run through it length wise. 


* Livy. Lib. xxxii. cap. 7. + Pennant's Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 220. 
VOL. II. 8 
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These holes, therefore, too small for ordinary loops; too nume- 
rous for pipes for conveyance of sound; can, as far as appears to 
me, he considered in no other light, than as having been indeed the 
mere cavities leſt by the small timbers which braced the sides of 
the temporary wooden caissons together, when the walls were con- 
structed; and which therefore were drawn out as those frames or 
caissons, for containing the stones and mortar poured in, were re- 
moved upwards, from stage to stage. The mortar with which they 
appear to be plastered, on the insides, was probably only such as 
had made its way through, on being poured in amongst the stones; 
and was smoothed, like plastering, simply by the very operation of 
drawing out the small bars of wood. We can indeed scarcely con- 
ceive how any regular operation, for the purpose, could be per- 
formed in so small a cavity as three inches square, of the length of 
9 pr 10 feet, or more; —and it is therefore most likely these cavities 
were left open, only because no danger was to be apprehended from 
them, on account of their smallness ;—and because they might be 
of use to hasten the drying of the wall. 

Near the corner of one of the walls here, was also discovered, on 
digging a few years ago, the foundations of a round Tower ; which 
circumstance, in this instance ascertained in so small a Castrum, 
and compared with other discoveries of a similar kind, in other 
remains of larger Roman Castra, may justly be allowed to convince 
us; that almost all the Castra, in Roman times, were indeed fortified 
by the addition of such towers; wherever they were not merely 
hasty transitory encampments, fortified with mere earthworks. And 
even then, we may be assured they had temporary wooden towers, 
placed sometimes on the mounds, or valla, by those numerous 
carpenters, Who Josephus informs us constantly attended their 
camps. | 

Those kind of Roman earthworks, which, as well as the walled 
Castra, formed some of their Stations, do now, therefore, demand our 
attention :—and especially as there are remains of such of them in 
this country, as were undoubtedly the works of Agricola ; one 
of the greatest and most skilful commanders the Romans ever had, 
either in this Island, or in any place whither their arms were 


carried. 
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A remarkable specimen of one, is described by Mr. Pennant,* as 
situated at Comerie, at no great distance from Perth, in Scotland. 
And has again been still more fully described by General Roy :+— 
but nevertheless, on account of some circumstances relating to it, 
deserves to be mentioned again on this occasion. For though what 
was really the Roman 5tation, is sufficiently to be distinguished; 
yet a little perplexity, in the apprehensions that have been formed 
concerning it, has been occasioned by an adjoining work of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

In PI. XXVIII. which contains the comparative view of Roman 
Castra, I have added, at fig. 7. a sketch of it, on a small scale ;— 
which is copied from Mr. Pennant's ; because his drawing was taken 
at a time when the area, that seemed to have been designed for the 
Pretorium of the station, appeared better defined, than when General 
Roy viewed it; at which latter period the area of the Castrum had 
been ploughed up. 

The works found at Comerie, taken all together, evidently consist 
of two camps. The largest of which at (a) Mr. Pennant was informed, 
on the spot, had commonly been deemed by the neighbouring in- 
habitants, the Roman camp. And a Roman camp we have indeed 
reason to believe it originally was; though not used at the same 
time with the other, which appears to have been the real Roman 
station; situated on the brow of the high bank (bbb). And though 
the four entrances are found to be so irregularly placed, and 80 
oddly fortified, 1 in a manner so very different from the usual 
Roman mode, as bespeaks a work, that either was not originally 
Roman, or else has been since used by different people, and become 
80 changed, that it does not retain precisely, its original charac- 
teristick marks. 

General Roy says, it is 1020 feet long; and 950 broad; — and 
takes it to have been decidedly an original temporary camp of 
Agricola's; formed for the encamping of his whole army, for a 
few nights only, on his first expedition ; some time before the 


* Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 96. PI. IX. 

+ In his Military Antiquities, p. 63. Pl. XI. 

t See a very exact representation of this odd mode of fortification, on a large scale, in 
General Roy's Military Antiquities, Pl. XI. 
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forming of the other regular Castrum, as a station, for a smaller 


force. | | 5 

But he acknowledges the gates are unlike chose of Roman camps, 
in general ;* which he found, almost uniformly, in all other in- 
stances, to have been defended, by a mere traverse; /or Sort bank, 
and ditch,) placed * before, and mT the man at a little 
distance. 

He acknowledges also, that the two side gates, here, do not stand 
directly opposite to each other, as in most Roman camps. 

And, besides this, there appear to have been some high rude stone 
pillars, erected within this camp; quite 3 to any Roman 
custom. 

And, what is «ll more remarkable, the Camp itself evidently 
intersects, or is intersected by, a Military Roman Way, leading di- 
rectly to the other Castrum on thg bank (bbb). 

Although, therefore, this might indeed have been originally a 
temporary Camp of Agricola's, for a night or two only, when march- 
ing with his whole army ;—yet here are indicia sufficient to shew, 
that it must have been used also by other people; and altered, in 
after ages: when its entrances were thus fortified, in a manner 80 
different from that of the Romans. Whilst the stone pullars, which, 


if they were pre-existing,) the Romans might not take the trouble 


to remove, (being to rest for so short a time,) together with an adja- 
cent barrow, do seem to prove, that this spot was at some time or 
other, independant on the Romans, a distinguished place of atten- 
tion to the rude original Caledonians. 

The other fortress, on the bank (bbb), seems dev most truly 
to have been a regular Roman station; and has with good reason been 
concluded to have been that called Victoria; founded by Agricola, 
on his return from the battle with Galgacus. (ww).shews the Roman 
Way leading to it; which intersects the Camp (a), in so strange a 
manner, as proves that these two fortresses never could have had 


any sort of connection, one with another, as coexisting for any pur- 


An exact representation, of these entrances, also, on a still larger scale, may be seen in 
General Roy's Military Antiquities, Pl. XI. 
+ See Military Antiquities, p. 66. 
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pose of mutual protection; but that the Camp at (a), was either prior 

to, or subseguenf to the existence of that on the bank (bbb). And 
in either case, of no sort of importance, n the period that the 
latter was in use. 


At (t) is marked the place of the barroty, or tur and at (y). 
the place where the high stones stood. 


The real Roman tation, on the bank {bbb), _—_—_— to be de- 
scribed more particularly. | 

General Roy thinks a part of it, Whete the bank (bbb) is, has 
been washed away by floods of the adjoining river. A circumstatice 
that seems probable enough; as otherwise the Prætorium appears 
to have been quite close to the steep bank. But, whether that has 
been the case or no, there is the utmost reason to believe that there 
has always been some steep bank on the side of the Camp next the 
river:—on account of which advantage, the original situation of the 
spot seems to have been chosen, and fixed upon; just as in the 
instance of the station at Richbotough. * 

The bank (bbb) rises above the water of Ruchell (rrr), even in 
a manner that indicates it must have done so enn, ; though at 
an early period it might have been nearer to the river. 

The part of the Castrum marked (p), Mr. Pennant clearly 
discerned to be distinguished from the rest of the area of the Camp, 
and to have belonged to a Pretorium ; whilst he remarks particu- 
larly, that he could find nothing like any remains of a spot 80 
designed for a Prætorium, in the other Camp (a). General Roy 
even thought this Prætorian part was fortified with additional 

strength. 
At Ardoch, not far from Comerie, in the part of Scotland rendered 
80 interesting by the campaigns of Agricola, is a second Roman 
Station of this kind of mere earthwork ; having not merely one 
other entrenchment; but even two or three other entrenchments 
near adjoining. 

These General Roy justly apprehends to have been, as well as 
those at Comerie, prior in existence to the regular station itself; and 
to have been mere temporary Camps of Agricola's.* 


z? 


* Military Antiquities, p. 62. 
VOL, II. T 
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A there is the utmost reason to coincide with him in opinion; 
but they must have been in use af Some very different periods of lime. 
For here, as at Comerie, are works upon works; and entrenchments 
80 intersecting each other; and so interrupting the regular uni for- 
mity of the parts of each other ; that they never could be considered 
as having any proper connection one with another.“ Considering 
them, therefore, as hay ing no sort of relative. relation to, or proper 
connection with, the real Roman station itself, whilst that was in use; 
it may be proper.to neglect any further mention, of nf and to 
proceed to a more; minute description of the real lation. 

A ketch of it is added, amongst the comparative reprecentations 

9 of Roman Fortresses, in PI, XXVIIL. at fig. . N üg ned n, 

It was, in truth, one of the most important of the fortresses con- 
structed by Agricola —aituated on an elevated spot, at the head of 
extensiye low grounds, and of two vallies; the one leading to 
Sterling ;. and the other to the open tract called Strathmore. 
And it deserves our attention, both because it was without doubt 
constructed by that celebrated Commander; who is said to have 
been always 80 Judicious in the choice of his situation, that no camp 
formed by him, was ever taken by storm, or obliged to surrender; 1 
and also, because more numerous outworks, and fosses, properly 
belonging to it, remain entire here, than in most other Castra; 
and because we have here again a very remarkable instance of a 
camp that bears, in its internal form, and disposition, a strong 
affini ity to the Castrum at Richboroug h. 

Me find it, like that fortress, seated on a steep bank (bbb); which 
zecures the west side. 

Its dimensions are, according to Mr. Pennant, 430 feet, by 400, 
in the internal area ;—but according to General Roy's plan, about 
490 by 425 — which bear some resemblance to the contents of the 
areas of Richborough, and Burgh Castles. 


The four entrances, are nearly in the same sort of relative 


* 


„They may be seen delineated, with PR precision, in the Military Antiquities, Pl. X, 
In which work also, is an exact delineation, Pl. XXX. of che real Castrum, on a large scale. | 


+ A very curious account, and representation of it, may also be een in Mr. Pennant's 
Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 101, Pl. X. 


{ Tacitus. Vita Agricolz, cap. 22, 23. 
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Situation as in those other fortresses; and the Prætorium (P), here 
as at Richborough, is somewhat nearer to one of the side or princi- 
pal gates (oo), than to the other: - and much nearer to the Prætorian 
gate (5), than to the Decuman gate (d). And from the Prætorian 
gate (5) here, as there, was the descent, down from the steep bank 
(6bb), to the river (rr, the Kneck; or Knaig ;—which latter, like 
the Sarr, is now become only a very small stream. 

The three sides of the Camp, which have not the advantage of 
any bank, had five (and, on one side, even six) fosses, of a great 
depth; with ramparts of correspondent heights between; on which, 
in Roman times, were unquestionably placed temporary wooden 
towers. But, on the side next the steep descent, there is only one 
fosse. 

It has been curiously remarked by General Roy,* that notwith- 
Standing this vast attention to the perfect munition of the place; yet 
that, either from hurry, or some other cause, the Prætorium seems 
to have been marked off somewhat irregularly ; and not having its 
sides truly parallel to those of the station. 

This, however, may be to us the less surprising; — because we 
have seen an instance of neglect of minute regularity at Richborough ; 
in the varied thickness of the north-eastern wall; and cannot but 
remember, how far the north-western wall is from forming a straight 
line. 1 

From an inscription upon a sepulchral stone, dug up at this place, 
it is certain that, at some period or other, the first cohort of Spanish 
auxiliaries lay here in garrison ;—and many parts of hihi, and 
of bridles ;—and of spears, and other armour ;—and Roman coin; 
and a Roman altar ; have been dug up here. 

One other great earthwork of the Romans, it may be useful to 
mention :—the representation of which, may most properly be bor- 
rowed from the Military Antiquities of General Roy; both in justice 
to the accuracy of that excellent work ;—and also, because this 
Castrum, does in reality so clearly decide the fact, as to the real, and 
true situation of the Decuman gate. 

This earthwork, is that of the Roman station, at Birrens, near 


Military Antiquities, p. 126. See p. 6. t See Pl. XVI. 
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Middleby, in Annandale: supposed to have been the antient Blatum 
Bulgium n carefully to be re er from Birrenzworth 
Hill. 

It is here rengavented, Pl, FIT 18110 8 

And with regard to it, we may cher in the first instance, that 
it was defended, on two sides, by steep precipitous banks, against 
the windings of the river Mean which banks seem to have been 
So original, as that the other great protecting works, of fosses, and 
mounds (one only excepted), appear to have been discontinued ori- 
ginally, almost precisely where they now end, on account of that 
advantage; and not to have been ever carried much further than 
we now find them; or to have had any considerable part of them 

washed away. And, therefore, this appearance may lead us to con- 
clude, with. great fairness, that indeed the precipitous banks, both 

at Burgh Castle, and at en and at M05 $i were Ins 
23 

In the next place, we may * chat thi. DEP gate, or be, 

which, from the decided magnitude of its width appears to have 
been the Decuman gate (d), was here, as at Rickborough, next the most 
open and plain part of the country; and furthest from the river 
Mean; (the part to be defended) :—whilst the Prætorian gate, must 
have been next that supposed to have been the more i dangerous part; 
that is next the river. 

The antient Roman Way (r7), also, may be cheervedito have tan 
hy the side of one of the principal gates, down to a part of the river, 
which seems, by the aid of a sand bank, and island, to have de 

fordable in that part. 
In chis curious earthwork, also, remains clearly an interior n 
or sort of covered way, gent the great vallum, at ()); which sort of 
raised covered way, probably, did also exist at Rickborough ;—and 
was, perhaps, one of the eauses of the internal area there, appearing 
now so much higher than the external ground around the walls. 

There are remains of fouridations, near, and around the Pretorian 
part of this fortress, at Birrens, which hardly seem to have be- 


longed to Roman times; but ar are here given, as General Roy 
has given them. 


* See Military Antiquities, Pl. XIV. p. 118. 
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There is added further, from his delineation, a section of the 
works; as they would appear in the direction of a line (ab); where 
the elevation of the covered way all round appears at ()). 

There seems also here, to have been somewhat of a pool, (or sort 
of tant / within the works; —as we may remember there was a well, 
in the outward wall, or great vallum, at Castor.“ 

The Roman station at Chew Green, so accurately delineated by 
General Roy,+ will also probably occur to the minds of the curious, 
on this occasion; as still further illustrating what has been here 
remarked :—and the rather; because, in this instance also, there 
are other more extensive, but slighter temporary camps adjoining, * 
(such as General Roy supposes to have been the hasty larger camps 
of Agricola, on his marches,) and so intersecting one another, as 
plainly shews that they could never have been in use at one and 
the same time. 

It is a most curious fact, that so many of these slight temporary 
entrenchments, near these Roman stations, should at all exist at this 
day; — and that they do so, can be accounted for perhaps only from 
the part of Scotland where they are found having been so uncul- 
tivated, so sequestered, and commonly so unmolested. 

Some others of them, even in parts remote from regular stations, 
afford us an opportunity, of examining more closely the whole 
manner of the encamping of Roman armies, which ought not, on 
this occasion, to be neglected. 

There is, near K:rkboddo, a most curious and almost perfect work 
of this kind; which will serve to shew the great extent, and slight 
construction of these temporary camps for a large army, in compa- 
rison of those Roman Castra, that were designed as strong holds, to 
contain a schall body of troops in a station. 

And they will also serve to shew how small a body of troops, in 
comparison of an whole Roman army, even those magnificent Castra, 
at Richborough, Portchester, and Burgh Castle, could contain. 

This camp near Kirkboddo, represented (from General Roy's 


exact delineation of it, ) PI. , is concluded, from a consistency 


r 


See p. 30. + In his Military Antiquities, Pl. XXII. 
t See Military Antiquities, Pl. XIV. p. 67. 
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with the accounts given us by Polybius, to have been adapted to the 
containing of a single legion, with its allies; e in all to 
9600; or about 10,000 men. 
And it is about 2280 feet in length, as 1080 feet in breadth. 
13 vastly beyond the Stations, or Castra, at A 
and Portchester. 
The Prætorian gate n to the eebibicas' in the Preceding 
"© pages, ) seems to have been at () and the Decuman gate at (d) ;— 
i and the two principal gates at (oo). And beyond these were two 
r sige gates, at (9%, which seem to have existed in these larger 
camps, At the end of another cross street, called sometimes Quintana. 
All these gates, or entrances; are protected by t{raverses, consist- 
ing of a short bank (or vallum), and ditch, similar to the bank (or 
vallum), and ditch, surrounding the whole camp. 
| { And what is here again deserving attention ;—as there was a well 


in the wall at Castor, —8so here seems, at (w), to have been a pool 
of water, purpozely taken in, as a part of the munition. 
To this curious remain of the Camp at Kirkboddo, we find, at (%, 
3 very remarkable appendage of a smaller, irregular, nearly square 
be encampment, of about 350 feet by 320, _—— to the south- 
east corner; which General Roy supposes might be designed as a 
Procestrium; and might be added, because of the great Camp being 
made, by mistake, too small for the number of men then present; 
or else for some fresh accession, or detachment, chat had 4 the 
army. * | 
And however that were, I cannot but add, that "oy existence of 
it may receive some sort of further illustration, from a passage or two 
in Livy; by which we find that the Romans did really sometimes 
incamp their forces in two different camps; a larger, and a smaller; 
in order to keep raw troops, newly arrived, distinct from a veteran 
, army. : 

Thus when Paulus Emilius, and Terentius Varro, arrived at Ge- 
ronium, with fresh supplies, for the army ns encamped _ 
Hannibal, we read, that, 

Ut in castra venerunt, permisto novo exercitu ac vetere, castris 
bifariam factis, ut nova minora essent proprius Annibalem, in 
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veteribus major pars, et omne robur virium esset; tum Consulum 
anni prioris M. Atilium, ætatem excusantem, Romam miserunt; 
Geminum Servilium, in minoribus castris, legioni Romanæ, et so- 
cium peditum equitumque duobus millibus præficiunt'. 

When they arrived at the camp, the new army and the old being united, 
and two Separate camps being formed, that the new and lesser might be 
nearer to Hannibal, and that the greater part of the army, and all the 
chief strength of their forces might be stationed in the old encampment ; 
then, —of the Consuls of the former year, —M. Atilius they sent to Rome, 
his age excusing him; and Geminus Servilius they appointed to the com- 
mand in the smaller camp, over a Roman _—_ and two thousand allies 
of horse and foot. 

Which, we may perceive, was what was usually deemed a weak 
legion, consisting of about 4500, or at most 4700 horse and foot ; 
with this 2000 only (not half the usual number) of allies, or 
auxiliaries. 

And again, when by the rashness of Terentius Varro they were 
obliged to encamp in a very disadvantageous spot at Canna ;—yet 
we find the prudence of Paulus Æmilius making the same'distinc- 
tion of {wo Camps; placing the one, on one side of the river Aufidus, 
and the other, on the other side. 

Ubi in conspectu Pœnum habebant, bina castra communiunt, 
eodem fere intervallo, quo ad Geronium, sicut ante, copiis divisis. 
Aufidus amnis utrisque castris affluens, aditum aquatoribus ex sua 
cujusque opportunitate haud sine certamine dabat. Ex minoribus 
tamen castris, quæ posita trans Aufidum erant, liberius aquabantur 
Romani, quia ripa ulterior nullum habebat hostium presidium.+ 

When they came in sight of the Carthaginian, they fortified two camps, 
with nearly the same interval between them as at Geronium, their forces 
being divided as before. The river Aufidus, flowing near to both camps, 
afforded access to the waterers from each, according to therr opportunity, 
though not without some contest. But from the lesser camp, which was 
placed beyond the Aufidus, the Romans watered the more freely, because 
the further bank had no guard of the enemy. | 


We may fairly conclude, therefore, that for some reason or other, 


* Livy. Lib. xxii. cap. 40. + Lib. xxii. cap. 44. 
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Agricola was induced, in à somewhat similar manner, to form a 
small separate camp, for some fresh supplies, here at K irkboddo.“ 

And we ought perhaps also to observe, that here at Kirkboddo, 
we have a curious proof, that though the scientific tactical plan of 
a Roman camp was, according to Polybius, exactly regular in the 
disposition of all its parts, yet, that in the actually forming of their 
camps, they were not attentive to minute precision: for no two 
sides here are either exactly of equal length; or straight; or set 
square. And it may be remembered, that one of the walls at Rich- 
borough is not straight; —and that at — Castle, the walls do 
not stand quite square. 

Having given so plain an account t of this Dane: it may now be 
proper, in order to render our ideas of the nature of Roman for- 
tresses more perfect, to make some inquiry with regard to the mode 
of their abiding in these Camps, and Castra. 

A single legion, most usually consisted of 4200 foot, and of 300 
horse; —and was composed of che following different corps, (as we 
Should now call them) ;— 

1200. Velites, or light armed troops. 
1200 Hastati, 
1200 Principes, > all heavy armed. 
600 Triarii, 
300 Equites; or Roman knights; — forming the cavalry. 


1500 
To all which there almost constantly was an addition of Auxiliaries, 
or Socii, consisting of 4200 foot, 
and 900 horse; 


3100 
causing the amount of the whole regular force to be 9600 men. 
The legionaries were always embodied by their tribunes; who 
were six in number to every legion; and whose peculiar business 
it was to enrol ;—to administer the oath ;—to embody ;—and to 
muster the soldiers: —and to punish their offences. 


* We shall find, that it was capable of containing either one cohort, with its auxiliaries ;,— 
or two cohorts without auxiliaries. 


” - * * 
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The Hasiati, and in like manner, the Principes, were subdivided 
into ten manipules, (or maniples); each consisting of 120 men, includ- 
ing six officers to every maniple; which officers were, a Centurion 
commanding the whole band ;—a subordinate Centurion under 
him ;—two Ensigns, or Vexillarii; (to bear the Signa, or Eagles 
and two Tergiductors, whom perhaps we should call Lieutenants. 

The Tribunes appointed every first Centurion out of the soldiers 
in each maniple; — these so appointed, named the subordinate Cen- 
turions — and these together appointed the other officers. 

The Triarii also, though so much fewer in number, were divided 
into ten maniples; each consisting of 60 men, including the same 
number, and distinction of officers. 

And even the 300 Equites, or cavalry, were divided into ten 
Turmæ, or troops, consisting of 30 each; including also six officers; 
namely, three Decurions, or (Captains); of whom one was chief ;— 
and three Sub-decurions; one of whom seems to have carried the 
Vexillum, or standard. 

But it is very remarkable that nothing is said, about any subdi- 
vision of the Velites. They therefore seem to have been considered 
as mere skirmishing, untrained troops; attending upon the several 
bands of the others; and acting in subserviency to them. 

A maniple of Triarii, with one of Principes, and one of Hastatz, 
formed a cohort, consisting therefore of 300 men, to whom most pro- 
bably were usually added an adequate number of Velites; or about 1 20. 
From the Socii, or allies of every legion, the consul chose 840 
foot, and 300 horse, who were called Extraordinarii; and always 
encamped near the Pretorium ;—and a part chosen again further, out 
of these, and called Selecti, or Ablecti, formed a body guard. 

In other respects, we may conclude the Soczz were subdivided. 
nearly in the same proportion as the body of the Legionaries; being 
indeed most frequently no otherwise a different body from them, 
than that they were troops raised from the allied cities in Italy; 
whereas the legionaries were Roman citizens. 

From the accounts given by Polyb:us, and the best informed con- 
temporary historians, who (like Josephus) were eye witnesses of the 
discipline and order of the Roman armies, we learn, that 

The elites, or light armed troops, who were designed merely 
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for skirmishing, and ave affirmed by Polybius to have contisted, 
proſessedly, of those that were youngest, and of the lowest con- 
dition, were armed with a leathern helmet j—a round buckler of 
wood, called parma, covered with leather, and about 3 feet in dia- 
meter ;—together with a sword; a javelin; and six small darts, 
carried in the hollow part of the shield; whose points were so fine, 
that if they did not pierce they bent, and could not be flung back 
again. pr SW ar Won cker apts end 
arrows. | 

The Hastat:, (who. were the fresh, ktry dah n 
armed with an helmet, generally of brass; and with boots; and 
with a breast-plate of brass; — and a long wooden buckler, or 
cuium, of a somewhat semi-cylindrical figure, covered With a thin 
plate of iron, and all round its edges by a band of iron together 
with two long spears, and a sword. 

The Principes, who were the thoroughly well trained troops; were 
distinguished on that account only: — and were n just in the 
same manner as the Hastats. 

And so also were the Triarii; (who were the picked, 12 chosen 
veterans;) only these last had their spears much shorter, and much 
thicker; which were on that account generally called e e 
as these troops sometimes were called Pilani. 

The £quites, or horse, were armed (after the Grecian mannet) with 
an helmet; a breast-plate ; a round shield; a lance; and a sword, 


This circumstance is mentioned by Josephus, who frequently saw them; but it 1s 
omitted by Polybius. 
. + See Varro, lib. iv. 16. Vegetius, lib. i. — or jvdtian of the Tri, 
Polybius expressly tells us, were not slender like darts, or common spears; but were very 
heavy instruments :—a palm (or about 3 inches) in diameter, when round; or the same in 
thickness, when square; whilst they were ouly about 4, or 44 feet in ag, and had a very 
heavy head of iron. 

From this shortness, and great thickness of the pile, or spear, (which was probably an 
usage derived from more antient warlike nations, and is perhaps an argument that may 
induce us to suspect the first Romans to have beeg descended, some how or other, from the 
Philistines,) we may best understand the propriety of the expression in Holy Writ, con- 
cerning Gokak the Philstine ;—that the staff of his Spear was like a weaver's beam. 1 Samuel, 
chap. xvii. ver. 7. An expression, which from our habit of referring, in our ideas of a spear, 
to the long Norman spear, is apt to render the account, at first sight, too hyperbolical. 
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which Josephus says was in some instances long ;—and he also 
informs us, they were sometimes armed with two or three darts, 
carried in the hollow of their shields. But in the first ages of the 
Roman power, they trusted merely to a slight quivering lance; and 
| a little round buckler, covered only with leather; and had little 
else of armour. 

From the same curious eye witness, Josephus, we learn, that 

amongst both horse and foot, there were, in the later ages of Roman 
greatness, some persons who, after the example of the Grecians, had 
other more complete armour covering them than the mere breast- 
plate, and boots; and somewhat nearer approaching to what we 
should call a complete coat of mail. 
And as a confirmation of this fact, we are told by Polybius, who 
lived 80 many ages before Josephus, that all those who were rated 
above 10000 drachmæ, (z.e, at about £10. or £12. of our cur- 
rency,*) even amongst the Hastati, as well as amongst the Triarii, 
were armed with a complete coat of mail. 

Some of them also, occasionally wore sharp pointed nails, at the 
bottom of their boots, to enable them to tread, and stand the more 
firmly.+ 

We learn from Polybius, as to the Allies, or Auxiliaries ; that they 
were raised, and enrolled by their Prefects, from the allied cities in 
Italy, exactly in the same manner as the Legionary troops them- 
selves were by their Tribunes. And we may gather, from the whole 
of his account, that they were armed nearly in the same manner ;— 
had javelins of 2 cubits, or about 3 feet in length, and of the thick- 
ness of a finger, with the iron part about a span in length, and ex- 
ceeding taper ;—a supply of which they carried in the hollow of 
their shields ;—whilst the convex shield they bore, 4 feet long, and 


The Attic drachm was about 74d. of our currency; and the Roman denarius, (which was 
probably what Polybius alluded to) about 72d. 

Josephus tells us an interesting little anecdote, of an heavy armed legionary, a Centurion, 
named Julian, at the siege of Jerusalem, who had adopted this custom: and was deemed one 
of their firmest, and bravest soldiers. This man had put many Jews to flight; and in the 
presence of Titus rushed into the outer Court of the Temple; but coming upon the fine 
marble pavement, he, from this very cause, first slipt about from side to side; and then fell 
on his back, with a grievous fall, and was slain; though not without great difficulty, be- 
cause of the closeness of his armour. De Bello Jud. lib. 6. cap. 1. sec. 8. 


| 
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- 24 broad, was made of planks, covered first with glued We and 


then with a shell of iron, and edged with iron. 
The representations of each of these kinds of armour may be 


seen very fairly delineated, amongst the een of 1 
sculpture on Trajan's Pillar.“ 


For the accommodation of all these several n! in the field, one 
tent was usually allotted to 8 men;+ on a space about 10 Roman feet 
square; — to which was added a space of 5 feet by 10, for arms 
and then one of 9 feet by 10, for bat horses. The whole including 
In area of 10 feet by 24; having an additional space of 1 foot left 
all round the tent, for the convenience of pitching it. 

* See Bartoli's most curious Representation of the Sculptures; Pl. IV. VIII. XI. XV. xx. 
XXXIV. LXXVII. LXXIX. LXXXII. where the form of the helmets ;—the semi-cylin- 
drical shield ;—the mode of bracing on the breast-plate with leathern thongs;—the short- 
ness, and form of the sword, with its point and two edges, and the mode of carrying it on the 
right side; the length of the spears the figures of the standards, and the mode of carry- 
ing them ;—the distinction of the various common Signa of the Maniples, from one another, 
and from the Vexilla;—and from the Eagles of the Legion; particularly in Pl. XV. XX. 
XXXVI. XLIIkggnay all be most plainly distinguished. As also the skins on the heads 
of some of the legionaries the short garments :—and the naked legs of the soldiers, with 
the bandages at the bottom of their legs; their mode of carrying the implements for 
dressing their provisions, on the top of their spears, on their marches. 

The armature also, of the Consul,—and Tribunes,—and Ct ater their 


| Togas, or mantles, are shewn : together with the slight armour of the horse, which is re- 


markable. And the inferior armature of the Allies may also be discerned;—and especially in 
Pl. LXXXIT.——And the Clarion of che horse,—the Lituus, winding round and round at 
the extremity, like a ram's horn, is clearly distinguished, Pl. V. VIII. XIX. XXX. XLI. 
LXXVIIL LXXXI. XCV. from the Tuba, the trumpet of the foot. Shewing how obvi- 
ously those beautiful lines of Horace described a fierce engagement both of horse and foot. 
| Jam nunc minaci murmure cormuum 
"4 Perstringis aures : jam {zu strepunt. 
| .  Carminum, lib. ii, ode 1. 
— et lt tube. 
Permistus sonitus. 
Carminum, lib. i. ode 1. 
n de i ds ewe us 
5 —- tuba directi—zris cornua flexi. 
Ovid Metam. lib. 1. 98. 
The 2ame dietinctions also appear in the figures on the Antonine Column. 
7 This fact we learn from the curious and scarce fragment of Hyginus, brought fully into 
light by General Roy, p. 176. 180. Hyginus lived about the time of Trajan. 
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And as to the mode and order of forming an Entire Camp ;— 
we learn, from the substance of what has been said by Polybius, 
concerning the forming a Consular camp for two legions, with their 
allies; and by what has been said by other authors; when their 
accounts, and intimations, are fairly compared together, and allowed 
to illustrate each other; 

That first. —a Standard, or Eagle, was placed where, by the Con- 
sul's appointment, the Prætorium was to be fixed at (+s), Pl . 

That then; the sides on which the Decuman, and Proferian gates 
were to be placed being determined, a space was set off, in both 
those directions, and in the transverse direction, of one kundred Roman 

feet each way ;—uith an area comprising about four Roman acres. 

This General Roy, and other commentators, suppose to have 
formed a square of 200 feet, for the whole area of the Prætorium; 
and that it was only 100 feet each way from the centre.* 

But herein I must beg leave to differ; and rather to conclude, 
that the whole area formed for the Pretorium, was in reality of 400 
feet 8quare. 

And that; — first, because as the measure was to begin from the 
staff of the Standard, or Eagle; and from the precise spot wherein 
that was fixed; it would have been much more natural and easy, 
to have mentioned, at once, a distance, or measurement, that would 


have in reality, comprised about four acres ;—unless there had been 
some particular reason, for deviating from such a plain mode of 
description. 

In the next place, because a square of {wo kundred feet would not, 
one would think, be large enough, conveniently to contain a 
Consul's tent ;—the Sacellum, or Augurale, which we are repeatedly 
informed stood near it ;—and a Parade, or Court for the assembling 
of the Centurions, and other officers, of a great Consular army. 

And in the last place; because we find at Richborough, that what 
evidently was the Pretorium there, was actually in due proportion, 
considering the smaller dimensions of that station, to a Consular 
Prætorium of four hundred feet square, f in a Consular camp. 


* See the Military Antiquities, p. 42. 
+ See in the preceding sheets, p. 18. Pl. XX. fig. 1. 
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I must, therefore, venture to differ from that very curious, and 
most intelligent writer, General Roy, in this little point; and take 
the space for the Prætorium (rrrr) to have been 400 Roman feet 
square; — et off by a line of 200 feet, measured each way from the 
foot of the pitched standard (s) —afier a space of only 200 feet 


square had been first determined, in the midi of it, as shewn by 
the dotted line. 


The words of Polybius a are,* 

Tov xySivroc del rr 2905 Fhharoxtleley, — — oo ũ ͤ— 

T eStiong 6 The anne, 65 u LD aryvoves ravrny, exopergeiras Teas Th; 
onuaiag rergdymyac Tha, wore xeon; Th; Thevgac tnarov axtxew Xa; rñc 
nale, rd 6 dn yiveo das rergdæ eq 

And they are thus translated by Casaubon; 

Vexillo aulem eo loci posito, ubi Pretorium sun fixurt, — — — — 

Spatrum quadratum circa ipsum vexillum sic metiuntur, ut ab eo latera 
omnia centum distent pedes, ac jugerum quatuor fiat area. 

And are thus translated by Hampton ; 

In this place ſi.e. in the place marked out for the Consular tent) an 

ensign is planted in the ground, and round it is measured a quadrangular 

figure, every Side of uhich is distant from the ensign an hundred feet; 50 
that the whole contents of it are equal to the Space of four acres. 

And the general conclusion- has therefore been, that the whole 
area of the Prætorium was only 200 feet square. But whoever will 
take the trouble to examine this account mathematically, will find 
that to be impossible. For, 

A Roman jugerum, or acre, or ag, is well known to have 
been, as much as one yoke of oxen would ear in a day; and to have 
contained, in length, 240 Roman feet, and in breadth 120.j—and 
in square 8uperficies, 28800 square feet. And therefore four acres, 
or four times 28800 square feet, must have contained 115 200 square 
feet. | 

But an area 200 feet square is so far from containing four acres, 
that it contains only 40000.feet ;—that is not near two acres. 

How then can this inconsistency be accounted for ?—A little 
more accurate, and more cautious translation, —may perhaps render 
the whole account consistent. To effect which, 


* Lib. vi. sec. 25. + Plin. xviii. 3. Columella v. 1. 
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In the first place, it must be observed, that the most plain mean- 
ing of the word rd &4Cz%»; is not, the area but rather, the walk 
round. For ee, taken adverbially, is pedestri itinere.* 

And in the next place,—that then the inference may fairly be, 
that the description of Polyb:ius implies, that a measure of 100 feet 
being first taken, from the foot of the standard each way, forming 

a 8quare'of 200 feet ,—a walk round was then set off, containing in 
itself alone four acres. 

And this will very nearly mathematically agree, both with the 
reduced proportions which we find at Richborough ;—and with 
the idea of a parade, or court, belonging to a Consular Prætorium, of 
400 feet square; or of about six acres in all. 

For 400 Roman feet square, is equal to 160000 square feet :— 
and if from this we deduct the contents of an interior square area of 
200 feet ;—that is 40000 square feet ;—there will be left, for the 
contents of the walk round, 120000 square feet; Which is no great 
matter more than 1153200 square feet, or four Roman acres, exceed- 
ing only by one-sixth part of an acre. 

We may, therefore, now perhaps venture, rather to translate the 
passage, still more (erally; and in this manner. 

T he place always being ſirst fixed upon for the PR &ToRIUM ;——and 
the standard being pitched where they were about to set ub THAT ;—there 
was then measured round the standard a square $pace ;—50 that all 1rs 
des were an hundred feet distant from the standard, —and so that the 
walk round (this) was of four acres. 

This space, then, (according to the conclusion, of its being 400 
feet square,) being marked out, in the forming a Consular camp 
of two legions, and auxiliares ;—a line (aa) was drawn before the 
Prætorium and parallel to it, at the distance of 50 feet, running 
quite across the camp,—and within this boundary, on each side 
the Prætorium, were placed the tents of the twelve Tribunes, at 
equal distances; six on the right, and six on the left; the spaces 
between serving for their horses, and attendants : —and beyond 


It is indeed true, that EAI is 5ometimes used to signify the contents of an area 
but the more proper Greek word for that purpose, and to express sþattum geometricæ figure, 
is Xwgiov. See H. Stephens, Tom. IV. p. 668. 
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them, nearer to the two extremities, the tents of the twelve Præfects 
of the Allies, six on the right, and six on the left, were placed in 
the same manner having the whole of the soldiers' tents in their 
front. | 161 | 1 

Beyond this line, another (o o) was marked parallel to it, at the 
distance of 100 feet: and this latter interval formed the Principia, 
or the principal street, in the front of these officers' tents :—at the 
extremities of which street were the two principal, or side gates (gg). 

This street was always kept clear of all incumbrances, by a con- 
stant guard ;—was made quite level ;—always kept smooth, and 
clean ;—and served for mustering the whole army, previous to a 
march.“ | 

There was then marked out, directly in the middle of the front 
of the Pretorium, and leading directly from it straight through the 
camp, a street, or way (vv), 50 feet broad. 

And on each side this street were placed the Equites; the Roman 
cavalry (£EEEt), fronting the street; to each troop of whom (x) was 
allotted a space extending 100 feet along the way; and 100 feet also 
in breadth. - | 

And close on each side of these were encamped the Triarii 
(ttttt); with their backs to the cavalry ; and fronting the two side 
streets (v2, v2). And to each troop, or maniple, of these, was 
allotted a space 100 feet in length; but, on account of the smallness 
of their number, only of 50 in breadth. 

The lateral streets, like the way running through the middle of 
the camp, seem to have been 50 feet wide. 

On the sides of these streets that were opposite to the Triarii, 
and fronting them, were placed the Principes (ppPPP) to each 
troop or maniple of whom, on account of the superiority of their 
number to chat of the Triarii, was allotted a space of 100 feet along 
the street, and of 100 feet broad. 

On the right and left, outward from these, were placed the 
Hastati (h hh hh) ;—whose number being the same as that of the 
Principes, they had a space of 100 feet square in like manner 


bo Allowing four square feet to a man, it would hold 56250 men; which is vastly more 
than a Congular army of 19200 men; and therefore would allow room for them in ex- 
tended ranks; with more than eight square feet allowed to each man. 
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allotted for each of their maniples — and fronted towards two other, 
more outward streets (nn); which completed the five streets pro- 
perly belonging to the Roman legion. 

On the opposite side of each of these two last streets, were placed 

the cavalry of the Allies (sk. s. sk. sR. SE), who seem to have been 
usually encamped in double maniples; and therefore at the same 
time that each of their divisions had, like the Equztes, 100 feet along 
the way, each double maniple had 200 feet in depth. 
Their number indeed was 900 to a legion ;—but as 300 were 
drafted off for Extraordinaries, (who were placed in another situ- 
ation in the camp, ) it is plain that the remaining 600 would be 
placed, only 300 on each side the legionary troops and require 
only just twice the space on each side which the Roman Equites 
had ;—and which we thus find to be exactly assigned to them. 

In like manner, therefore, the infantry of the Allies, or allied foot 
of each legion, though 4200 in number, having one-fifth part, or 
840, drafted from them for Extraordinaries, who were stationed in 
another part of the camp, would have only 1680 men to be situ- 
ated on each side the legion respectively. Dividing these then like 
the horse, into five double maniples, there will be just 336 men for 
each double maniple, which is in the proportion of 168 for a single 
maniple. A proportion exactly like that of the Principes, or Hastatz, 
of the legionaries. For each of their maniples consisted of 120 men; 
and if to them we add their proportion of Velites, as attendants, it 
will make each of their manzples+ to amount to 168 men exactly. 

These douple maniples of the allied foot (sr. sp. sr. sp. sr.) were en- 
camped fronting the vallum, or rampart. 

And hence; —and because Polybius informs us there were five 
streets belonging to the legion, it has been concluded, that their double 


* 4200 Allied Foot. 
840 Extraordinaries. 
2)3360 Remain. 
5)1680 for each side of the Camp. 
2)336 for each double Maniple. 
168 for a single Maniple. 


+ There were in all 1200 Velites. If then we divide these into three equal parts, for 


attendants upon the Triari, Principes, and Hastat: ; each respective body will have 400 be- 
longing to them; and each of the manifles 40. But if, instead of alloting so many to the 


20 
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maniples were placed immediately at the back of the double maniples 
of allied horse, without any street between them: and General Roy 
has adopted that idea. But here again I find myself re to 
form a different conclusion. 

First,. — because, in that case, the coledicrs of the double nine 
must have found a very inconvenient access to the Ter and more 
interior part of each manzple. 

In the next place, —because, as we find the distribution of the allies 
in the number contained in their double maniples, so exactly agreed 
with the numbers of the legionaries in their distribution, we may 
rather conclude they agreed with them in the precise mode of their 
encampment, in all other respects. 

And lastly,. because the words of Polybius really do not imply 
that there were only five streets, in a camp. For they are, 


Axore leg Se, & r axacov riert Giodor,* 


which Casaubon indeed translates, in a sort of circuitous manner, 
ubi jam sunt absolute intercurrentes vie ſquinque omnino he sun —as 
if there were only five: — but the more plain translation surely is, 
simply, —all the five ways being fintshed ;—which only implies, all 
the five ways, belonging properly to the legion itself, being finished ;—and 
this even rather leads us to conclude that there were also other ways, 
or streets belonging to the allied troops ;—or at least leaves us at 
liberty to do 80. 

We may therefore, (to render the similarity of their encampment 
to that of the legion, in like manner as that of their precise number 
in each double maniple the more complete,) venture to conclude, 
that in exact imitation of the legionary encampment, there was a 


Triaru, we divide the Velites in proportion to the number in each of the legionary bodies; 
then the Triarii will have 240 belonging to them; and the Princeipes and Hastati 480 belong- 
ing to them : and of course each of their maniples 48 ;—which number added to 1 20, will 


make 168, 
5)1200 Velites. 


240 the portion belonging to the Triarii. 
2 


10)480 the portion belonging to either Pyincißes or Hastati. 
48 the portion belonging to a Maniple. 
* Lib, vi. sec. 28. 
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way of 50 feet in breadth between the allied forse and the allied 
Foot, both on the right hand and on the left of the legionary camp, 
at (n) and (n). 

Between the double maniples of the allied foot, and the vallum, or 
rampart, was left a space of 200 feet :—both for the advantage of 
protecting them from the missile weapons of an enemy; which in 
those days could hardly, with any great effect, fly so far; — and 
also for obtaining the advantage of a space, for the easy marching 
of troops, to the Bot and also for the stowage of es, ang 
forage. 

It has been carefully rewarked, by General Roy, that neither 
Polybius, nor other writers, give us any account how, or where, the 
1200 Velites, or light armed troops, were disposed of in the camp. 
We cannot but therefore fairly conclude, that they were indeed never 
considered as any properly distinct body ;—but only as attendant 
upon, and as incorporated with the rest. Their armature, and every 
circumstance that we are made acquainted with, as belonging to 
them, seems to bespeak it. They appear indeed to have been some- 
what like what, in long subsequent Norman times, would have been 
called Esquires attending upon Knights. They therefore attended 
around the more regular troops of the Triarii, Principes, and Haslati, 
in battle; in due proportionate numbers ;—and in the same due 
proportionate numbers seem to have attended them in camp ;—and 
hence the silence of Polyb:us, and of other authors, as to my part of 
the camp allotted to them. 

And when we come to examine the precise contents of the space 
allotted to each maniple, we shall find, that there was indeed so much 
more than room for these attendant Velites, that there was even room 
for Carpenters who might be employed to set up the tents ; and for 
other servants; — exactly in conformity to the idea given us of such 
assistants by Josephus. 

Beyond this encampment of the first legion, and of its allies, a 
street of 50 feet in breadth (bb) was drawn quite across the whole, 
which was called Quintana; either on account of its traversing the 
stations of the five legionary bodies, the Equites ; Triaru ; Princapes ; 
Hastati ; and elites ;—or else because it traversed the five encamped 
bodies of Equites; Triarii; Principes ; Hastati ; and Soczz, 
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Beyond this street, the second legion. ant its allles were en- 
cattiped, exxatly' in the same mafifler us the first. 

And at the extremity, and on the two sides of the whole, a pace 
was left 200 Noman feet broad, between the tetits and the vallum — 
for the same put poses that have been already mentioned, with regard 
to the other part of the ramp; and also for the holding of cattle, 
and forage, taken from che enemy, and other plüunder. 

Let us now return to the Pretorium; "Une" to che parts behind it, 

towards the Prætorian gate. - 
And here, in the first place, we are given by Poybins to under- 
stand. that, close behind the Prætorium, (considering its front to 
be that opposite to the Decuman gate, as the fronts of the Tribune's 
tetits were oppovite to it) there was a great strect m m) 100 feet broad, 
running quite across the whole camp. And that opposite to the 
middle of the Pretorium, another street (xx) 30 feet broad, was car- 
ried; in a direct line, straight from thence to that Which we have 
considered as the Pretorian gate (P): but of the length of that street, 
we have no other information, than what may be deduced from our 
being told that the camp, when coinpleted, was of a 5quare form, and 
equilateral.* FEES! 

We may then gather from a careful consideration of the substance 
of the rest of the account given us by Polybius ; that two spaces, 
which were situated on each side the Pretorium, behind the tents of 
the Tribunes, were destined, the one [F) for a Forum or place 
where all public business was to be transacted, and justice to be ad- 
ministered ,—{not a place, according to the vulgar word market, for 
mere shambles): and the other, (T), on the other side of the Pre- 
torium, for the place where the financial part of the Questor's business 
was to be transacted ;—and where was the T 2aiz, or Tameiov; which 
we should perhaps, in these modern days, call the 7 uy. and the 
Pay-office. 

As therefore the Questor's office consisted not merely i in receiv- 
ing the money for the payment of the army; and in paying the 
soldiers e also in taking care of the notes and even in the 


* The precise words of Polybius are, uro d Frog ixorruv, 18 fe clheras u 
yiveTou Tys crαroIdine very ice Lib. vi. sec. 29. 
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distribution of wheat to the men, and barley to the horses; and 
in receiving, and distributing, the forage, and the cattle ;—and in 
receiving the booty taken from the enemy, and in selling it ;— 
all which articles we may be assured never would be brought the 
whole way through the streets of the camp, to this place near the 
Prætorium; we are led plainly to conclude, that he must also have 
had some other usual station for the execution of his office, besides 
this ;—in which other, he might transact this latter part of his bu- 
Siness :—and for such purpose, no place surely could be so proper, 
as somewhere in the void space, near to the Decuman gate; which 
on that account, probably, as well as because of the cattle, and 
these bulky articles properly under the Quæstor's care, being brought 
in at this great and wide gate, might sometimes be called the Ques- 
torian gate —And this conclusion is consistent with what we find 
in the passages that have already been cited from Lity.“ 

The words of Polybius seem evidently to confine the use of the 
space allotted to the Questor, near the Prætorium, merely to the execu- 


tion of his office as Paymaster, and Treasurer. For, in describing 
the use of it, they are 


To re rauia, xai Tai; dh toro yoenyins. 


for the Questor, and such things as appertain lo the discharge of has 
office + | 

On the side of the great street (mm) running behind the Preto- 
rium, and behind these two spaces; and on each side the street (x x) 
that led from the Prætorium to the gate; and fronting the Pretorium, 
the Forum, and the Quastorium; were encamped that part of the 
cavalry of the Allies (Ex. Ex. EX. EX. Ex. Ex.) that had been drafted 
as Extraordinaries. Whose number we are told was 300 from each 
body of the Allies belonging to the two legions. 

But a part of these 300 was again still further drafted, to form the 
Ablecti, or select horse, for the Consul's guard; and these latter were 
encamped differently ;—those from the one 300, (ab.ab.ab.ab.) being 


* Page tbe 
+ In another passage, speaking of the situation of the Extraordinaries, opposite to this 
Station of the Quzstor's office, the words of Polybius are, | 
Nero reg oi ue EMI rag THMIELS ragœg c. Lib. xxvi. sec. 28. 
VOL. II. 2A 
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placed on the side of the Forum (F), and fronting towards it ;— 
and those from the other 300, (ab.ab.ab.ab.) being placed on the 
side of the Questorium (I), and fronting it. 

We are not told what the precise number of the Ablecti were ;— 
but if we take them to have been 120 from each body of the Ex- 
traordinaries ; (which is likely enough, because that is just four 
maniples, or troops of horse; and is equal to the number of Legion- 
aries in one whole maniple or troop of Legionary foot, either 
Principes, or Hastati,) then the encampment of the Ablecti horse will 
be found, in a manner remarkably coincident with all other cir- 
cumstances, to have been just four maniples on each side ;—that is 
exactly the breadth of the Prætorium, allowing them precisely the same 
measures of space for their encampment, that all the cavalry uni- 
formly had in every other part; and allowing precisely the same 
number of horse, that is 30, for each manzple. And the encamp- 
ment of the residue of the Extraordinary horse, in the same manner, 
along the great street (mm) behind the Prætorium, will be that of 
just six mamples (or 180 horse) on each side; reaching only just far 
enough to leave two spaces at the corners of the camp, precisely 
such as are spoken of by Polybius, as destined for the reception of 
Strangers. 

Beyond the Ablecti, on each side, and nearer the ramparts, 
were placed the Evocati (xv. Ev. Ev. Ev.), or volunteer horse ;—for 
whom, we may very fairly conclude, a space equal to that of the 
Ablecti, and disposed of in the same manner, would be fully 
sufficient. 

Beyond these, and still nearer to the ramparts on each side, we 
are told were placed the Evocati, volunteer foot le. e. e. e.). 

And still beyond these, with their front towards the rampart, 
were encamped the Selecti (f. f. f. f.), or that part of the Extraordinary 
foot, who formed the Consul's guard. 

We are not told precisely what their number was, any more than 
what the number of the Ablecti, or guard of horse was. But as we 
are informed, that the whole number of Extraordinary Foot chosen 
from the two Legions, was one-fifth part, or 1680 men; (that is 840 
from each Legion ;) we may here very fairly conclude, that their 
number was $36 on each side; bearing just the same proportion to 
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the whole number of Extraordinary foot; as the number of the Ablecti 
drafted did to that of the Extraordinary horse. And if we conceive 
them to be encamped, (like the Triarii and their Velites, in four 
half maniples of 84 men each; their encampment again, like that 
of the Ablecti, will reach just 400 feet :—that is the exact breadth 
of the Pretorium:—and the residue of the Extraordinary foot, 
(the remaining 504 of each Legion) will form six half maniples ; 
reaching exactly to the same extent as the Extraordinary horse; be- 
hind whom we are told they were placed, with their front to the 
rampart. 

As the number of Contubernales, and of volunteers or Evocati, at- 
tending a Consular camp, must ever have been uncertain; depend- 
ing merely on the Consul's permission ;—it may be seen, that by 
placing the Select: foot (ffff) as they are placed in this plan; or else 
by making their line to range exactly wich that of (sr. s. sp. sp. sr), 
the Allied foot; the space allotted for such volunteers, or Evocati, 
might be contracted, or enlarged at pleasure. 

As to the Legales; who were very few indeed, and who at first 
seem to have been persons deputed by the Senate to negotiate with 
foreign powers, with whom the Romans were at war, or to adjust 
differences between foreign states; and afterwards were senatorial 
persons, intrusted by the Consul to command great detachments of 
the army ;—they very probably might be placed, as General Roy 
supposes, in the Forum, near the Pretorium ;—or even have tents 
on the Prætorium itself. With regard to this there is some uncer- 
tainty ;—but for every thing else, we have the plain intimations, 
and guidance, of Polybius himself, who was an eye witness of the 
whole exact order of Scipio's camp. 

Between the Selecti, or Extraordinary foot, and the rampart, we 
are informed there was again a void space left of 200 feet; for the 
same kind of purposes as in the other parts all around the camp. 

And now surely we have another obvious proof of the propriety 
of venturing to depart from General Roy's plan ; and of making the 
space for the Prætorium four hundred feet square—For by doing 
thus, we not only still find the whole camp completely square; but 
we find every part of it completely, and fully occupied, exactly in 
consistency with the measures, and description given by Polybius: 
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whereas, when we attentively consider General Roy's plan, we 
cannot but perceive, that there was too much space by far assigned 
therein both for the Selecti, or foot guards; and also for the Extra- 
ordinary foot, upon any computation whatever, in proportion to the 
accommodation of the rest of the army ;—and too little space for 
the Ablecti, and for the Extraordinary horse: (divide them how you 
will, and place them how you will). And that there was far too little 
space for any Forum. But by making the Prætorium four hundred feet 
square, all comes out in due and just proportion. And the Pretorwum 
stands, (as we find that actually did at Richborough,) much nearer 
to the Pretorian gate than to the Decuman. 

The length of the street (xx) leading from the Pretorium to the 
Pretorian gate, is left by Polybius unascertained ;—and so also is 
the extent of the rampart (or vallum) of the camp.—General Roy 
supposed the length of the street to be 250 feet ;* but did so, (as 
he confesses) merely for the sake of making the camp exactly square; 
which Polybius certainly says it was.—And he therefore supposes 
the whole side of the camp to be 2150 Roman feet, or 207 74 English 
feet, in extent. But if we take the length of this street to have been 
only 150 feet long; (answering exactly to the breadth of the space 
required for the Extraordinaries, both horse and foot ;) then we 
shall still have the whole camp exactly square, according to the 
ideas here adopted; only the extent of any one of its sides will 
be 2250 Roman feet, or about 2173 English feet :—and we shall 
have two additional streets (nn) for the convenience of the Allies, 
exactly similar to those five which were for the convenience of the 
Legions, 

The perfectly exact squareness of a Roman camp, according to 
this interpretation of the words of Polybius, will be obvious, even 


from the slightest detail of the particular measures of the several 
parts. 


— 


For the breadth of the camp, along the Principia, or principal 
street, from one side gate to the other, will consist of 


Military Antiquities, p. 44. 
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The breadth of the space left next the Vallum 
Two maniples of Allied __ - - 


A street > £ a 
Two maniples of Allied 50 e 
A street - - rs. UP, 


A maniple of Hastali, * a maniple of Principes 


A street n a F 8 a : 


A maniple of Triarii, and a maniple of Equites - 


The great Decuman street, in the midst - 


A maniple of Equites, and a maniple of Triarii 


A street - - RA. 

A maniple of 5 and a maniple of Hadan 
A street - NEL th - 
Two maniples of Allied tis - - 

A street - - - - - - 


Two maniples of Allied foot - - - 
The breadth of the space left next the Vallum 


gate, will consist of, 
The breadth of the space left next the Vallum 
Five maniples of Roman Equities - 
The street Quintana - - - - 


Five maniples of Roman Equites - - 

The Principia, or principal street RS. 

The Tribunes allotment <- += - 
The Prætorium - - - 


The great street behind the Pretorum = 


A maniple of Extraordinary horse, and half a ma- 


niple of Extraordinary foot - 
The breadth of the space left next the vallum 
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Feet. 
200 
200 
50 
200 
50 
200 
50 
150 
50 
150 
50 
200 
50 
200 
50 
200 
200 


| 2250 
and the length of the Camp, from the Decuman, to the Pretorian 


Feet. 
200 
500 
50 
500 
100 
50 
100 
100 


150 
200 


2250 

And it is most remarkable, and no small confirmation of the pro- 
priety of adopting all these ideas precisely; that these dimensions 
for the sides of a Consular camp, agree better with the curious 
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Remain of the camp at Mrthodda, that has been already mentioned, 
ſand which General Roy so justly concludes to have been designed 
to hold a single Legion, with its Allies,) than his own dimensions 
assigned for a Consular camp: — for it was 2280 er in length, and 

1080 feet in breadth.* | 


It may now well deserve our Annie how a agle e 

could have its tents placed? 
Me are positively told, that che zpact allotted to one e nanißle 
either of the Hastati, or Frincipes, was 100 feet square; and that 
each tent containing 8 men, was in all 24 or 25 feet, by 123 consist- 
ing ofa tent 10 feet square, with an allowance of 1 foot for pitching 
it, and with 5 feet for arms, and 10 feet for bat horses. 

As then the maniple consisted of 120 Legionaries; 15 tents would 
contain them all, as common men. But six of them were officers ; 
and of those six, two were Centurions, and deemed officers of such 
considerable rank, that the first chosen of the two, even had a seat 
in the council of wan; and their tents. (as we are expressly told by 
Polybius,+) stood always, by way of distinction, on each side, in 
the front of the whole band. 


The whole maniple, therefore, (allowing a separate tent to each 
d and one tent, for the sole use of the four subaltern 
officers,) may be Seeder to have contained Is tents for the Le- 


The square area of a Roman camp, according to General Roy's dimensions of its sides, 
which he computed to be 2130 Roman feet, or about 207 74 English feet, will be 4622500 
Roman feet, or very nearly 4314621 square English feet :—and the half, therefore, 2311250 
Roman square feet; or 21573104 English square feet. But, according to the conclusions 
formed in these pages, its sides will be each just 2250 Roman feet, or about 2173 English 
feet ;- and its square area 5062500 Roman square feet, or about 4721929 English square 
feet —and the half thereof, 2531250 Roman, or 23609644 English square feet. 

© Now the camp at Niriboddo is, according to General Roy's measures, 2280 ſeet, by 1080. 
Its area, therefore, is plainly 2362400 square English feet. And this unquestionably agrees 
better with 23 609644, the half of a Consular camp of 2173 feet square; than with 21573 104 
square feet, the half of 20774 feet square. 

Or, if we take the measures in Roman feet; according to which che sides of the camp at 
Kirkboddo will be very nearly 2360, by 1118, Then its area, 2638480 Roman square feet, 
agrees better with 2531250, the half of a Consular camp of 2250 Roman feet square, than 
with 2311250, the half of 2130 Roman feet square. 

+ Lib. vi. sec. 28. 
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gionaries; even with spare room, for 6 carpenters, or servants, in 
one of them. | 

And if the proportion of Velites to each maniple was, as we have 
had reason to conclude, 48 men ;—then 6 tents more would contain 
them also: and 24 tents would hold the whole completely. And 
24 such tents, we shall find, might be nicely adapted, in a very plain 
manner, to occupy a space 100 feet 8quare:—and to leave also 
some space for slaves, and attendants, of whom Polybius tells us 
there were several; and to whom an oath was always administered, 
by the Tribunes, not to steal. 

Three rows of such tents, of eight in each row, (even if their 
depth was 25 feet instead of 24,) would, in an area 100 feet square, 
leave two walks, or passages, 12 feet broad, between each row of 
tents ;—and 8 tents in a row, each of 12 feet in breadth, taking up 
only 96 feet, would leave a passage between the two middle tents 
of 4 feet. Which walks, and passages, appear to have been quite 
sufficient for necessary convenience; and even for little offices to 
be performed by the slaves ; some of whom might probably sleep 
occasionally in the divisions allotted to the arms, and bat horses, of 
each tent. 

A plan, fig. 2. Pl. =, will better explain the whole idea :— 
where the two Centurions tents are marked on each side, at (cc); 
and the three divisions of each tent ;—one for the tent itself, —and 
one for a place for arms,—and another for bat horses,—are marked 
by lines in exact proportion, as shewn by the letters (t. a. b.). 

To complete the account of the Roman order of encamping, it 
should perhaps be added; that the tent of each Tribune was, for 
state, constantly attended by a guard of four soldiers; - placed two 


* I have here again ventured, in the ideas I have formed, to depart from those given, 
from Schellius, and from his own apprehensions, in General Roy's curious plates; $ because, 
according to those, it does not to me appear quite satisfactorily, how each tent could possibly 
be constructed, of the dimensions, and with the annexed spaces, which General Roy himself 
has described, from the fragment of Hyginus, of 1 0 feet square for the tent; with 1 foot on the 
sides for pitching ;—of 5 feet added for arms, and accoutrements : and then of 9 feet added 
for bat horses. How to find room for those additional spaces, to each tent, in those plans, I 
cannot perceive, computing on the same scale with the 100 feet square assigned for the whole. 


Pl. XLV, fig. 3 and 4. | Military Antiquities, p. 194. 
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before his tent, and two behind it; - and by two or three others to 
pitch it, and to make the ground level round it; and toſſence in 
his baggage ;—all of whom were taken in turn from the maniples 
of Principes, and Hastati. | 

And that, in like manner, from the same two bodies of troops, 
were taken in turn, certain soldiers to level, and cleanse the Prin- 
cial street, and to keep it clear of all annoyances, as a sort of Parade. 
And that one maniple of the Triarii, constantly attended, in regular 
turn, round the Consul's tent. | 

That the entrenchments, on each side the camp, were thrown 
up by the Allies :—and those in the front, and rear, oy the Le- 
gionaries. 

And that the Prefects had just the same attendance from, —and 
performed the same offices, amongst the Allies, —as the Tribunes did 
amongst the Legionaries. 

For orders ; the Centurions attended each morning at the tents of 
the T ribunes ;—and the Tribunes themselves, at the Pretorium. 

The entrenchments were constantly watched, and guarded, by 
the Velites ;—ten of whom were also placed at every gate;—and the 
care of going the rounds, was entrusted to the Equites, or cavalry ;— 
four of whom, chosen by turns, performed that office; one at every 
watch; on the sounding of a trumpet at the tent of the first Centurion 
of the Triarii. And each man going the round, took some of his 
friends with him, to bear testimony to the truth of his report made 
next morning to the Tribunes. 

The order of marching, and of setting out on a march, has already 
been described, as given by Josephus :+—and Polybius tells us, that 


* This was the regular kind of Roman guard. And thus we find Herod, in imitation 
of Roman customs, delivering Peter to four quaternions of soldiers, to keep him; (that is, to 
guard him in turn ;)—and between two of these soldiers, we find he slept; whilst the other 
two, we may understand, were to guard the door. Acts, chap. xii. ver. 4. 6. 

+ We find Josephus expressing uncommon admiration at the order and arrangement of 
the Roman armies (lib. iii. cap. 5.); which may perhaps, from kim, appear the more extra- 
ordinary; because he was 80 perfectly well acquainted, with the description of the exquisite 
arrangement of the camp of [5rael, and of the order of the marching of the hosts of the 
Twelve Tribes, as described in the book of Numbers (chap. 2, 3, 4. 10.): a truly sublime 
pattern of regular discipline. 

But it ought to be considered, that such observance of military order, amongst the Jews, 
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zome time before the army could arrive at the spot intended for its 
encampment, the centre, of the space designed for the Pretorium, 
was en by a White rs ;—whilat the front of that 
$04 10,94} 
had become ently dimwed in his 1 both ſtom dhe book of Marrabees; and | 
„ e e eee eee Se ee rg eg 
nations. 
Polybius expressly tells us, at the end of his * W 
that theiGreeks had no regular method.;—but when they encamped, considered merely the 
natural strength of the place chosen and accommodated their disposition oſ themselves 
to it and did this; in yo confustd a manner, chat no soldier ever knew, . 
eicher his on place in the camp, or that of the body to which. he belonged. 

It is curious, to reſleet on cc caused, upon this occasion: and in dee n 
gress of the various Great Powers that have been on earth, ta discern. chat the improvement, 
ol the construction of rapid armed Charidts of Iron, seems to have produced the first Asgrian 
Kingdom;—the improvement, of the mode of Fortsfication, by means of stronger stone walls, 
and towers; and of the mode of Attack, by means of blockading Cities, with vast hosts; seems 
to have produced the Babylowan Empire :—the improyement, of forming bodies of Cavalry; 
seems to have produced the Persian: — che improvement, of forming, a Phalanx, of heavy 
armed troops, 8cems to have produced. the Macedonian. This invention of Castrametation, 
and strict Discipline, the Roman Raging zeal, and ene 
invention of Cannon, and Gunpouder, the Tur lis Emir Z. | 

They were all instrumenis in the hands. of the Mosr Hian.— And that, which » we are 
ever too ready to consider as mere invention ;j—awakened, as it appeared to the common eye, 
only in the minds of one or two obscure men, whose names we are hardly acquainted with; 
deem to have been, indded, the main hidden spring, that did put in motion all these 80 
' vast Powers; that have terribly produced, from generation to generation, such n 
and auch different events, in suetessive periods, on the face of the whole earth. | 
Was not then that invention a sort of real Inspiration And are we not led 8 
certainly that it was 80;—even from what is expresaly said in Holy Writ, ee the 
exquisite skill of ,Bezaleel,* and Alaliab ,  _ 
Considering the dignified, sublimity, e of, the Amiden, in the Holy 
* Scriptures, of that first mode of encampment, which really was according to a Divine Com- 
mand; it js astonishing how hastily and lightly Josephus abridges,+ and passes the whole 
over in his Anliquities ; . though ! be adds some interesting circumstances. Aud it surely 
does, therefore, the rather deserve now chat we should bestow some further attention, in 
order to compare che account conveyed to us, in this i interesting piece of Sacred History, 
with that of a Roman camp, 50 greatly admired by Josephus: And that we should reflect a 
little, how che whole would appear, when merely put in words Somewhat similar to auch 
plain ones, as probably would, haye been used by Polybius. | 

In the midst, was placed the Tent, or Tabernacle, of THE GREAT GOD OF ISRAEL, 
—THE LORD OF HOSTS,-—qpmaining of two apartments of the most re. and 


. Exodus, chap. xxxi i. ver. 2 (0 7. i 
1 2 049% + In his Jewich Antiquities, lib. iii, cap. 14. dec. 3. 


e for the Tribunes, and — — 
cipal sreet,—were distinguished by tliree pu pls Slandeards;—one 
111.10, 4604 043 2b woes, abate eld bodeaumgniagbacy: 
beautiful proportions ;—the one a cube; the other a double cube; i the W ben 
height, and breadth, was 10 eubits, —or 15 feet All the boards whereof this Tabernacle 
was componed, were overlaid with pure gold: and * embroidered 
with blue, and purple,+ and scarlet. „Moien 
- Around it a opace; or court, was measured ont; of 160 cults by 30 =or of 150 feet, 
by 75 ;j—surrounded with pillars of brass, having silver fillets, and hooks; and rich en- 
nee hung betwees ba, ene als n t et 16716. 
Beyond this à certain space was leſt, out of reverential ae j—and then were pitched the 
tents of MOSES, cheir Nader! and of AARON, cheir High Prien; und dose of the 
Priests his cons: all towards the East and before the door of the Tabernacle; f 
Bchind the Tabernacle, about the same distance, to the West, were pitched the tents of 
7300 of the Levites, called from their ancestor, Gershonites;,—who e dhe Perwang ap- 
pointed to take dure of, and to carry its Coverings/ and Hanging on 
+  Onthe North side, in like manner, were che ters of 6200 of the Levites called Morarites, 
who were, on journies, to carry the Boards of the Tabertmele, and the Pillars of the Court ;1 
and to vet them up at the appointed place. SY anrtfY 2051 eee wid on ant 
on che South side; were the tents of #606 Levites, called Kohathites ; who were to carry 
the Sacred Veazels;—and\ rite A or u Covenant” oo i Lo 0s © 
Again; at a. op r Rt ha wor ee eee 
welve tribes; : Nba —. un re 23 1 i 9133 ut tam wn 11s 2199 vor t 
On the Kate EET RO REAP of Judah ws chief, with the 
tribes of Þeachar,—and R uu ade oe te no eat sd win 
On the West ——in — teibe-of Z/fraim as'chicf;—withthe- tribes of Ma- 
5 4 Benjamin 2. Q} $0436 1 592 mou 2200037 Vieara Ae 14. i OOTY Jen 
On che North ʒ the tribe of Dun, us chief: wich the tribes of Aale j—and'Naphrali.$4 


And on the South; deemed the more honourable side of the two; — the tribe of Nauben, 
ud chief j—with the tribes of Sinicon j—and Cady Y OTE nv: ei 3693 vlnisriy3 


In the four corners of the camp, therefore, we may perde were feſt great square vpaces; 
VG gr ent wr eee 


-waJ worth s of goiboas ear (got mid? eee to bom 31212 1603 Jo W ungf ue 


ede, dag. d. ver 16, 16, 26, 47, "The lang, PPT Ir 
16 Uibit, or 15 Pag cg hourds of f ct a 4 et inches in breadth, would 
reach ju but 45 feet in length ; "while air boards at the ead, with the two coupling boards ce 
* x the outeide at the*corners, would extend just about 15 feet in breadth, between side 
aud aide." 80 hat'on the whole; there would be exactly double cube of 13 5 Keel, for the 
3 l . 1 
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XXVI. 7 955 I 
n 4945 


ver. 9, 16, is. r 
— {I I i. 33 12, 25 45 26. ei 
** Ibid. ver. 28, 29,31, ++ Tbid. chap. B. vert 5 r. 
It Ibid. ver. 19, 20, 22 . 0 Ibid. ver; 28. 27. 10. I bidl. ver. 175 12, 14. 
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et up in the middle part of each line —and chat the boundüties 
of every intended street were distinguished clearly; by pikes tuck 


upright in the ground: insomuch that no ak ws tl could 
hesitate a moment where ; ar - *; 91 


: 


41 47 "x1 # F 


* 
bye He 461 — wade, or tree, ware formed through the mitt of all th 


| tents, in the several divisions: UTP WE PAM a well appointed forum (or bazar) ; 


with all sorts of artifiers in their «hops, and every thing ready for ale and ture 
whole camp revembled a city; dometimen moveable ; and wometimes ſi de-. 
He ads, eee eee e 
compeeed of a narrow tbe, with» vide mout hic were made une of to give the gignals 
for marching. | 
Wiel the five d hs bounded, dhe Mesiag oba et. Auron, and the 
Priests went and covered up the Ark, n und Altars and the fe 
autembled.®. And preparations were made. 
eee „ eee nn that had been en- 
camped on the East forwards Standard of the camp of marching first ; ; 
and the tribes of L 3 , 1 
Then the Tabernacle was taken down ;—and che Gershonites niarched; bearing the 
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| Curtains; and coveringy' of the Tabertncle and dle Maur ents {ry 2: eng 
Pillar: both having waggons for the purpose. 1 PN ee 1 


. When the alares. yas pounded the e time—the tries arictenped an ts South aide, 


began their journey: the Standard of the tribe of Rake going Frm 5—apd the ee 


Sem pra ad, following. 
Aud chen the Kokathites follwd#LBaaring, & wei! choulders, the Altars; and Holy 
Vemels all covered-up in fire blue tloths;$ and in purplectothsc* - 
ben marched: the tribes encamped on the West side; che Standard: of the tris of 
Ephraim leading and the tribes of Manaszch, and Benjamin, following. *.., 


# 


And last of all came those encamped on the North side;—the Standard of the tribs of 


| Dan preceding the rent: and the tribes of Asher, and of Napthati, following r 


And it is most obvious from the whole tenor eee eee 
bons ${—and onen fr-and beans of burden —and much cattle} in 

Such was the arrangement, and, order of the Camp of Innaxz,omtich: de Barbet 
Balagm bebeid from the em mitn I of the mountains Figak aud Pier mand which drew 
from him, *** with e us arent 6 
e Tents, O Jaco! gud thy Talente. Olean! 58 8 0 
| Some fine deaf the who enwore E «pla, pots very 


Gf Tn his s Jewink Antiquities, ib. iii. cap. 12. sec. 3. 


Numbers, 0 x. ver. „ e ee + Thid. ver. 5. J | , Ibid, ver 14. 

1$|Tbid; ver. 17. Ibid. ver. 11. © Thid: ver. 21. Chap. iv. ver. 7, , 11. 

% id. chap. iv; ver. 13" 4 Thid, chap. x. ver. 22, tt Ibid. ver. 25. 
. Thid: chap. vii. ver. 3. 44 In Thid. chap. xx. ver. . n 


11 Ibid. chap: xxiii. ver. 9, 14. , Ibid. chap. iv. ver: 35. 4 
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Camps, as have been described, close together, within one en- 
Wh 1 755 and) joining in that part \ where the. Extraordinaries 


are placed; as is shewn, in a alight leich. on à mall scale, fig. 1. 


Pl. the other, that of placing the tw Gamps separate; in 


uren enitrenchments ; and then placing a Ptorium, a Forum, 


and a Questorium, in the middle space bas Both camps: ——in a 
„ Hanger that, 28 it appears to me, may be ie by Pl.“ , 


g . Ens: e ben Mans ict ur A ot os, e n Ie, nit! 


In the first r chat the area of the 
- Camp was just che double of that of a Consular camp and the sur- 
rounding rampärt was nice ente * one half than that of a a 


Coι eas is, n rid T i os 


In che latter case ehr hb Camp wat dpcallapapects.the.came a. 


before but there was an + additionabconstruction of common 
. blic 6ffices, besides their separate e vs: convenience, 
2 ol ed between chem. AN ro axes 247 ; Hg * Ehen JE M73 ek. 5 5 e $1 N - 
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SETS med bY that initia] letters, placed in each ba did pate —whichd ati ard eff! such 

W a8 Jorephus deveribes and where esch little quäle (hi oe in's Roman camp) is up- 

does contain ome certain number of tente nile k in very rn — fr 
E mints cn eng beer gn "Phat t be 45 

= | yogi kee ee. 15 
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express the areg, with che ytmosy proghiety; and not the word r ln, which he had used 
beſore, in of the extent, of the Fratorium ;—qnd.;that, this is a strong copfirm- 
ation of the,cruth of what has heenconcluded, in p. 83. ; concerning his meaning: and that, 
by che word T9 d, he intended to descnibe, notthe whole area, but merely the parade: 


the currounding platform jor walk round th two hundred ſert 5quare of the Pratorium. 


urther rye Pipl athat when tao: Consular 
armies, hr dur legions,; with their allied zroops, (or SGocii)j, were 
encamped together: there were twa methods/of doing it; according 
to the nature of the ground. The one: that of placing two such 
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rar ® xopie.— r Al ne. WRT, —T1W 85 dyopdy, N T0 Taputiov, rai 
ro 4 e ub ruht TOY òucĩy. 

And when they encam apart. all oller things are JUST AS THEY 
WERE3——but the Forum ſor market), —the Questorium, or Treasury. 
and the Pretorium, —they place, in the midst, between both Camps. 

And on these words we may remark, that, if indeed all other 
things were placed just as they were before in a Consular camp; then 
the Ablecti, and Select; (the Consular guard of horse and foot;) and 
also the Extraordinary horse, and foot ; would of course be placed in 
each camp just as at other times ;—and consequently there must 
have been, in each camp, spaces actually left between these, for a 
Forum; a Quæstorium; and a Pretorium ; where each Consul might, 
il he pleased, dwell :—from whence it follows, that the Forum, 
Questorium, and Pretorium, spoken of as placed between the Camps, 
could only be such as were to be used merely occasionally. 

Such must be the conclusion of plain common sense, —and this 
conclusion is further strengthened, by the consideration, that if che 
Consuls had been to reside in this common Pretorium, between the 
Camps, whilst the tents of the Ablecti, Selecti, and Extraordinaries, 
were as usual placed within the separate Camps ;—then they must 
in truth have resided most dangerously; slightly guarded ;—and 
without their usual attendants. 

The fact, therefore, seems to have been; that the Common Præ- 
torium, Questorium, and Forum, spoken of as placed between the 
Camps, were only for occasional purposes, of transacting joint 
business; — and for exercising the two Consuls' Joint Command ; in 
such matters only, wherein it was necessary for them to appear 
together. 

This appendage of Common offices to the two Camps, could not 
well be placed so as to interfere with the easy access needful to the 
two Decuman gates; — neither could it, with propriety, be placed so 
as to interfere with the usual rule of placing the Prætorian gates, 
towards that part of the country, where was the greatest danger.— 
We may therefore conclude, that it was placed between the side 
gates of each Camp, that led from the Principia. and this the rather, 
because the great street before the Common Pretorium, would, by 
that very means, in reality, become only an extension of the two 
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great principal streets, or Principia, running in the * of * 
Pretoria of the two separate Camps. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the space occupied by hive 
common offices, would be secured by ramparts ; and therefore the 
plan, fig. 2. Pl, ==, may EE gerve to — some re 
idea of the whole. 

In each of these modes of encamping, there must have been at 
least six outward gates. In the first instance, two great Decuman 
gates, (d d) one at each end: and four principal gates (o oo o); two 
on each side. And in the latter instance (when two of the prin- 
cipal gates would be as it were annihilated by the junction of the 
camps, ) two principal gates (oo); one at each end: and two Decuman 
gates (d d) on one side: and two Pretorian gutes (p p) on the other 
side. Whilst however there is reason to conclude, that sometimes 
there were gates at the end of the street Quintana (qq); which would, 
in such camps as these, make the complete number of gates to be 
eight, or ten. | | $102 
In the first instance, the whole e would be about 
4500 Roman feet, or 4346 English feet long; and 2250 Roman, or 
2178 English feet broad. And in the latter instance, the two Camps, 
with the space between them, seems to have extended in PP 
at the utmost 6750 Roman, or 6519 English feet. 

Other camps, it is nevertheless true, had sometimes six gates, as 
well as the double Consular camps: —as we find is evident, from 
those curious remains traced out, by General Roy, of some of 
Agricola's camps. | | 

These seem to have been mostly camps, where a single Legion, 
with its Allies, were entrenched; in such manner, as to have the 
two divisions of the whole placed as wings to the Prætorium, and to 
its immediately attendant troops; instead of having the Allies placed 
as wings to the Legionaries, as was always the. case in a Consular 
camp. | 

At Kirkboddo, we have a most curious example of the whole of 
this sort of arrangement. And Kirkboddo may the rather here be 
mentioned; because the dimensions, of that camp, as given by 
General Roy himself, will actually agree more exactly with the 
measures and proportions which have now been concluded to be 
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the right ones, in the preceding pages, according to the true mean- 
ing of the original words of Polybius; than those mentioned by 
General Roy, from Hampton's translation: and because, on making 
trial, it will be found, that the space defined by the remaining 
entrenchments, and by the precise position of the remaining prin- 
cipal gates, could not indeed be at all filled up, by the encampment 
of a Legion, in any other manner; so as to have either proper room, 
or streets, corresponding with those gates. 

It has already been mentioned, that the contents of the#whole 
area at Kirkboddo, 2362400 English square feet, A nearer to the 
half of a Consular camp of 2250 feet, such as my measures make 
it, that is 23609644 square English feet, than to the half of a 
Consular camp of only 2150 Roman, or of 20774 English feet; 
which is only 21573104 square English feet. 

And if we take the Prætorium also, in this case, to have been (in 
due proportion, ) half the dimensions of a Consular Pretorium ; that 
is 400 Roman feet by 200; we shall find it will precisely occupy 
the space between the two side gates, at Rirkboddo, (which is about 
130 feet on one irregular side, and 470 on the other,) so as to leave 
just the proper room before it, for the Tribune's sþace :—and, in like 
manner, for the Principia, running exactly corresponding with one 
gate on each side; and for the usual street behind the Pretorium, 
running exactly corresponding with the other gates on each side: 
and, at the same time, so as to leave also just the proper room for a 
Forum, and a Questorium, and for the encampment of the Ablectz, 
and Selects guards, as wings, on each side. All which dimensions 
would not so agree by any means, if the Prætorium were either 400 
feet square, as in a Consular camp; or only 200 feet square. 

Besides this, we shall find; that in this way of placing the 
whole, as is shewn in Pl. ==, fig. 2, there is, as nearly as may 
be, the proper room for one half of the Legion, and its Auxiliaries, 
towards the Decuman gate, and to the S.E. And as nearly the 
proper room for the Extraordinaries, and a regular great street 
beyond them; and for the other half of the Legion, with its Auxi- 
haries, towards the Pretorian gate, and the N. W. And it may be 
added, that whoever tries the experiment, of endeavouring to place 
all che maniples of a Legion, and its Auxiliaries, within the circum- 
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8cribed space at Airtboddo, with its positively defined position of its 
gates, in any other manner whatsoever, will find himself baffled. . 


A little short detail will nen ene the __—_ 1 be 
filled in this way. boy 


If we take the camp to be in its * at a n llenieg 


for: the irregularity of its perimeter,) 2280 English feet, or 2360 
Roman ;—and to be in breadth 1080 English, or 1118 Roman, we 


shall find there was exact room for the PIO of a 2 1 
its allies, in the following manner. 


In the whole LengtMm the Decuman gate on In Breadth from 8. W. N E. 

the 8. E. to the Prætorium gate N. W. | 
A space next the Rampart = 200 + Pace vin the e . 4 
Five maniples of Legionaries 500 DROP AIG) 200 
The Principia - — 100 A street . 50 


The space for the Tribunes (a a) 50 Two maniples of Allied 1 (s x) 200 
The Prætorium (rr rr) in length 400 The main street 3 


The street behind the Prætorium 100 + A maniple of Equites, and one of | 
The Extraordinaries -, 130 Triarit - - — _ 150 


A great street 100 A street 50 
Five maniples of Legionaries 500 A maniple SES e 


A space next the Rampart 200 + Hastate »  - 200 


——— Sha wait ee - . 100 þ 
2300 | 


. 21 2360 


1100 
or 1118 


and it it is in that the irregularities in the — 7 of the encamp- 
ment, so carefully marked in General Roy's plan, will quite suf- 
ficiently account for the little difference, of about $0 feet at each 
end, and of 9 feet on each side, more than ans wer to thgexact geome- 
trical delineation of such an encampment.— To say nothing of its 
being possible, that a part of the difference might arise, from various 
little irregularities of measuring in other parts, —as such irregu- 
larities certainly do appear, in the intervals, between the two 
Principal gates, that remain on each side. 

For in this instance, as indeed in most others, it appears, that 
though the tactical design of a Roman camp was always, as Polybius 
informs us, upon the most mathematical exact principle; yet, in 
general, the real hasty construction of any one individual camp, 
(after the appointed standards of guidance, leading from the Pre- 
torium, were once pitched,) was only in fact, generally effected by 
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adhering to the appearance, from the eye, and by slight pacing, or 
rude measuring, just as time and circumstances would admit. | 
The manner in which the parts, about the Pretorium, might be 

conveniently disposed, with respect to their proportional measures, 
and situation, seems obviously to be this; — that the Prætorium 
(rrr 7) (which would with propriety be the half of a Pretorium in 
a Consular camp, and therefore only 200 feet in breadth, though 


400 feet long,] being placed in the midst, and taking up 200 
Roman feet. 


There n left; on each aide of it, two great an | 
as usual. N 00 
The one for a 3 i) abode: 1 6 — 200 
The other for the use of the Questor, (r), also about 200 
And then, on each of the outsides of these, there would 
be room for the due* proportional numbers of Ablecti, and 
Selecti ;—namely, on one side, for two maniples of horse; 
(a band for two half maniples of foot (f) 150 
And the same on the other side - — — = 130 
And a space might be left, next the ramparts, on each 


side, of somewhat more than 100 ſeet < — 100 + 
By which means the whole space occupied, between 
the gates, would be about - - - - 1100 
i or 1118 


Hence therefore it may plainly be discerned, that a great part 
of the irregularity of the outline of the Camp, at Rirkboddo, and of 
the spaces left, near the surrounding rampart, or Vallum, seems to 
have been really occasioned, from the two principal streets, or Prin- 
cipua, not having been drawn originally quite parallel; but, instead 
of that, from their having been allowed, in the haste of encamping, 
to have the direction of each determined merely in consequence 
of the first placing of the standards about the Pretorium, as suf— 
ficient marks to the eye, for measuring from thence :—and, from 
the measuring of each part having been obviously performed, in a 
hasty manner, just such only as might be sufficient for present con- 
venience, by the officers of each maniple. 

Fig. 1. Pl. , represents the present state of the Camp, with 


See p. 90, 91. 
r 2 E. 
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the roads that intersect it, as traced by General "Ts ; and with * 
exact position of its gates as they remain. 7 
And in Fig. 2, is shewn the manner in which; an 1 
of a Legion and its allies; in the manner above described, n be, 
with the allowances here mentioned, adjusted to it. 
Let us now consider its small appendage, of a little additional 
Camp at one corner; and we shall find that there was just about 
space, within this, for one additional cohort, and its Allies, or 
Auxiliaries, 

It was about 350 feet in length; and about 320 in breadch ; — 
that is about $624 Roman feet by 331 Roman feet. | 

And-there would consequently be room, considering the present 
precise situation of the remaining gate, for placing two maniples; 
on the right hand side of a street of about twenty feet wide, running 
near the middle leading from the gate; — and two maniples and an 
half, in depth. —as she wn in the plan: and for one maniple, on 
the left hand of this street, with two and an half in depth as on the 
other gide, in which case, the. four Legionary bodies might be placed 
as is shewmn by the letters (E. f. P. x.) and the two maniples of Allied 
horse as at (sE. 8E.): and the two maniples of Allied foot as at 
(5þ. b. 5þ.), dividing one of them into two half maniples ;—and 
there would be left about 20. feet on each side next the ramparts. 

And as this encampment was a mere accession, of a small body of 
fresh troops, placed so near the Great Camp; there seems to have 
been, no other provision of room left for the Chief Officer, (or Cen- 
turion of the Triarn) than his detached tent, in his proper maniple; 
—there being no need of any particular Pretorium, Forum, or 
| Questorium distinctly, to this now merely adhering party, 

A Cohort, it has been remarked, was a tenth part of a Legion ;— 
and consisted. properly of a maniple of Triarii; —a maniple of 
Prancipes ;—and a maniple of Hastati ;—with the usual accompany- 
ment of a maniple of Equztes; and with the usual number of Veltes, 
amounting to that of another maniple :—but these two latter bodies 
seem not to have been a necessary part of a Cohort. It consisted 
therefore of 30 horse, according to the estimate given us by Polybius, 
and of 420 foot soldiers, when it had its full Legionary complement. 
And as a Legion, which consisted of ten Cokorts, was sometimes 
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attended by the full number of Allies, or Auxiliaries; — and s ome- 
times (as we find from several passages both in Liry, and Polybrus,) 
by a smaller number ;—$0 a Cohort had sometimes its full comple- 
ment of Allies; and sometimes only a portion of them ;—and some- 
times only Allied foot, without even its own Equites ; and without 
any Auxiliary horse:—but, in all instances, was deemed a perfect 
Cohort, provided the maniples of legionary, Triarii, Principes, and 
Hastati, were but complete. | 

When a Cohort had the full number of Auxiliaries, they consisted 
of two maniples of horse, of 30 each; and of two maniples of foot, 
which (as we have seen in the preceding investigation,) were of 168 
men each: and contained, therefore, 60 horse; and 336 foot. And 
the whole force consisted of 90 horse; and 7536 foot; — and was 
commanded by the first Centurion of the Triarii, who was then the 
Chief Captain, —And if two Cohorts were united in the station, or 
Service, they were then commanded by the rst Centurion of the 
Triarii of the elder Cohort ; who was then also deemed the Chief 
Captain.+ Sometimes a Tribune attended one or two Cohorts ; but 
not always.—And when he did attend, —it appears to have been to 


* The numbers of a full Cohort may be computed in either of these ways; 


Nr oo Or; THe; with thai N, be 
Principes . - - - 120 Prinapes, with their Velites - 168 
Hastati =» - e Hastati, with their Velites e 1868 
300 Legionary Cohort alone - 420 
Velites - « - - 120 Allied foot, two Maniples of 168 each 336 
Legionary Cohort alone - 420 756 
Equites d f . 30 Equites - - „ 
Allied horse = ® ® 60 
Legionary Cohort - - 450 | — 
Allied foot two Maniples - 336 Full Cohort 7 N 0 846 
Allied horse - - - 60 
Full Cohort - - - $46 


+ Hence we may come to understand very nearly, the precise Station, and dignity of the 
Chief Captain, who commanded in the Castle of Antonia, in Jerusalem, and who rescued St. 
Paul ;$—as also of the Centurion who was warned to send for St. Peter: and of that honest, 
and excellent Centurion, who besought Our Lox to heal his servant, 1—and from hence we 


Acts, chap. xxi. ver. 31, 32. | Ibid. chap. 10. ver. 1. 
1 Mathew, chap. 8. ver. 5, 8. 
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administer justice FO and not to command as Chi dh in 
the field ;—unless very EN — to chat purpose. 


' 
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may better 3 the bade cul ar circumatances fg to them all; who were 
e one * them in —— Want Gier N. in different stations, and | 
degrees. 1145 94 1 1 231 119999. 1; ve ook DolllA vin 22m 

In the * * eee dane that dess tile Mang 

ncerning St. Faul. we. read y that dings ane unte the Chief Captain bf, the band, that all 

erusalem was in an uproar, Who immediately took Soldiers, and CENnTURIONS, and ren. down 

unto them. And when the Chief Captain had determined to save Paul from the way-laying N 
er che Jews, we further reat?, + that ks calbd wild him Two CxxtonioNs, dcptg. make ready 
toe) hundred Soldiers to go to Cesare, and Hurt Ureectore and ton, anil Shen two 
kumdred, al the third hayr of the night ( chat ĩs at nine in the evening}, ii 
1, And from (hens Jig particular cinrumatances, 20! alightly pentioned, we arfm 40 hayn 
as plain an ingmation as possible, that the Roman garrison, in the Toy er of Antonia. 
contisted of one or two Colorti, encamped within i its court, or area, (wh dach 0 vill hereafter be 
deseribed i) and thit this Chis] Captain. was the'firit Contulicn of the Diarit of did Alter 
Cohort: and as Commander in Chief took up his residence in the Tower of Antonia, thay had 
been built by the Jewiyh Kivgs of the Aimonedr race, long before the time of Herod.j—And, 
from, the preceding observations, we may understand, that this Chief Officer must have 
Rad I; the rest of the Centurions, (at least five to each Cohort, and four to each body of 
Allies, with nine Decurions of horse, and thirty- two inferior officers) under his command. 
80 that, if there were {ws Cohorts, he was actually in command over nineteen Centurions; 
and, what we should call siaty - four subaltern officers. 

And we seem ſurther to have an intimation, that when he called for just two Centurions to 
form an escort ſor the Apostle; that he called, in reality, for two manifles;—which, if we 
take them to have been, a maniple of Triarũ of s men; and a maniple of Principes of 140 
men; with 20 attendant Veliles, would form just the 200 legionary soldiers first named. 

Whilst, on this occasion, as horsemen were particularly necessary ;—we shall find, that 
two manißles of horst (or 60) would be very near the number mentioned. —And, as it is 
well known, that sometimes the proportionate number of Legionary horse was increased, 
even to 330, or 400; (in which case, the proportion in each maniple wauld be 33, or 40, 
or s0mewhat between both these numbers,) it is more than probable, that the threescore and 
ten sent with St, Paul, were exactly two maniples of Equites. | 

Further, as to the 200 Spearmen (as they are translated in our English version:) the de- 
scription of whom has 80 greatly perplexed Beza, and Hammond, and other Commentators: ; 
we find they are called, by St. Luke, & FA D; which word more peculiarly means guards; 
—and therefore as the Extraordinaries, and the Ablecti, and Selects, (the real Consular guards of 
every Legion, ) were always a part of the, Socii, or Allies, there can scarce remain a doubt, but 


that these two hundred, were in reality. 200 Allied ſcot; chosen on this occasion to attend this 
detachment, = | 


0 Acts, chap. xxi. ver. 31. 32. 


+ Acts, chap. xxiii. ver. 23. + fend FOR lib. xv. cap. zi · Sec. 4. 
$ See Livy, lib. xliii. cap. X11. and lib. xl. cap. 1. 
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And now we shall find, how admirably the proportions of some of 
the most distinguished stationary Roman Castra, that still may be ac- 
curately traced in this Island, agree, in the minutest circumstances, 
with the principles of encamping laid down by Polybius, as here 
explained ;—and shall be able to ascertain, very nearly, the precise 
force which each Castrum, or Station, contained ;—and the very 


And this whole idea is the rather confirmed, even consistently with our translation, where 
we read, spearmen two hundred; —because the Alexandrian manuscript, instead of dE , 
has the word de which properly means lance bearers, or pilemen; agreeing exactly 
with the description of the weapon most used by the Soar, * or Allies and because in the 
account given by Josephus,+ of the body guard of Vespasian, (which being chosen out of the 
Extraordinaries, must have been chosen out of the 2 troops) they are by him described 
as pilemen, or lance bearers, XoyyoÞopuc. 

. Without therefore having recourse to Hammond's strained zolution, of supposing them 
to have been a sort of Lictors, or persons destined merely to take custody of prisoners; we 
may perceive that the whole account, like every other account in the perfectly true words 
of Sacred Writ, was in every minute particular, conformable to the military customs and 
unages of the times. 

The pious proselyte Cornelius, who sent for St. Peter, is described: as residing in Cæsarea; 
and being of the band called the Italian band; but the Greek word is «x oweipy;; which properly 
means of the Cohort, called the Italian Cohort, He seems, therefore, to have been its Com- 
mander, that is, the Chief Centurion of the Triarii of that Cohort, resident in the fortress 
of Cesarea;—and accordingly here we find, ) in exact consistency with the whole of the 
account given by Polybius, that he had not only slaves, and household servants, but a pecu- 
har guard of soldiers, out of the maniples, attending constantly upon his person ;—for we 
read, that he called two of his household servants, and a nn wailed upon 
him continually. 

That contemplative excellent Centurion also, at Capernaum, who becought Our Lord to 
heal his trusty servant, || must probably have been in much the same rank, and situation ;— 
as he was in such high esteem, that even Elders of the Jews carried his message; —and in 
such a situation of life, that he had built them a synagogue. And we find him, when using 
a similitude to express his faith, with great humility, describing himself as a man set under 
authority, vr i uc ian race]; that is, allotted, and chosen, to be placed in power; —which 
words have even an obvious allusion, to the very manner in which the Centurions were first 
appointed out of the whole body of the soldiers in the manißle: I—and leads us to conclude, 
that the next words, iq ur epuaurov Grid rag, having soldiers UNDER me. refer not merely 
to common legionam soldiers, but to those 5subordinate officers appointed under him: which 
renders the expression of his faith both more animatedly nervous, and more humble, 


* See before, p. 79. + See before, p. 61.; and Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. iii. 
cap. vi. sec. 2. t Acts, chap. x. ver. 1. $ Ibid, ver. 7. 
| Luke, chap, vii. ver. 2 to 9. 1 See the account of this before, p. 77. 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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order of its encampment.— And may even discern, with increased 
satisfaction, that the placing of the Prætorium, and of the Decuman 
gate, at Richborough, and other Fortresses, in a manner that at first 
sight has appeared irregular, and to have proceeded from accident, 
was not done without an obvious, and most useful desigg. 
The Fortress at Richborough (which has already been so fully 
described*) was evidently intended to command one mouth of a 
great port, the antient Asfuary; and for such a purpose we may 
conclude an extraordinary number of korse was not necessary. We 
find, therefore, on comparing its dimensions with Polybius's rules 
of encamping, that it would very well contain, even in its present 
mutilated state, either one entire Cohort, with the whole number 
of its allies ;—and even with the addition of as many. more allied 
foot; —or (supposing only a very little more of the precipitous bank 
to have den Arn, p ä two Cohorts, with their whole 
allied foot. | 

The EPO W of its two most entire sides were ori- 
ginally about 490 feet; — and 360. The one is still 490 and of 
the other there still remains about 460 feet to the edge of the steep 
broken bank If therefore we deduct 12 feet, for the thickness of 
the walls, there will remain an area of about 466 feet wide, by at 
least 448 feet on one side, to the edge of the bank, within the walls; 
whilst we may very plainly perceive the bank to have been 1 
more broken down by time, on the other side. 

These dimensions, fairly taken, upon the least allowance possible, 
will be A N to 4824 Roman feet by 4633. 

The spaces“ that obviously remain on each side the Decuman 
gate d), are about 197 English feet on the right hand, and about 
247 on the left as nearly as possible equivalent to 2044 Roman 
feet on the right, and 23 64 Roman on the left ;—and the gate itself 
is 21 feet 1 inch English, or as near as Possible about a little more 
than 214 feet Roman in width. 

The perfectly well defined Pretorium (err) at the distance of 
265 English, or 2744, or 273 Roman feet from the Decuman gate 
d), is of much smaller dimensions than a Consular Pretorium ; being 


From p. 3, to p. 22. + These dimensions, and all those now referred to, 
are marked in the Plan on a large scale, Pl. XVI. p. 6. 
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only 1444 English, or very nearly about 149 Roman by 104 
English, or very nearly 1072 Roman feet: and we may therefore 
very reasonably conclude, that the Principal Street also, or place for 
mustering the whole force, would in like manner be of less breadth, 
as well as the street behind the Pretorium ; whilst there could not 
be wanting any additional pace. in this Castrum, to be — for 
the tents of Tribunes ;—as in a Consular camp. $01 

And as in these sort of castra, (which were constant regular 
stalions,) the walls, of enormous bulk, and strength, were so very 
high, that no ordinary missile weapon of early days could fly far 
over them, we may be well assured there was no occasion for any 
great space, more than quite an ordinary road, to be left next the 
ramparts; (as indeed there could not, by any Possibility, be 
allowance for any unnecessary waste of the area). 

With these data, therefore, as the precise situations of the Decuman 
gate, and of one of the principal gates, and of the Pretorium, are all 
80 perfectly well ascertained by the present remains; we may 
evidently perceive, that one Cohort, and its allies, might easily be 
encamped here, even with an addition of as many more allied foot, 
in the following manner : 

Roman Feet. 

Allowing the main street, leading from the Decuman 
gate (d), to the Prætorium (rrrx) to be in width re 1180 

And measuring, to the right, along the principal street 
in the front of the Prætorium. 


A maniple of Triarii, as usual (t) n - 50 

A maniple of Principes, (p) - HEM — 100 

A space next the rampart - - - - 40 
And measuring to the left, along the principal street. 

A maniple of Eguiles, as usual (x) ei — 100 

A maniple of Hastati (hh 1 - 21100 

A space next the rampart - - - - 40 


This mode of encampment fills up exactly a space of 482 
So that there is only + a foot between the actual measure of the 

castrum and this allotment. * 
And the precise divisions, on each side, agree as exactly; 
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* | 2 
5. 15845 on ach cight, with yoop ond the additionof the half 
of the Decuman gate 10; —•—＋3ĩ wha 
For 23, the half of the main + rec +30 + 100+ 40 is 
equal to et — 215 
And then, on the left with 2364 and the like addition Bug 
of 104 r en eee . m. 6 
For 25, the other half of n. direct + 100 +100 
4- 40 is equal to - «$74, 61894 +2) (GP 
Which leaves only i#wo feet to be e or ** ee 
for, from mistakes in the first measuring ;—an inaccuracy far less 
than the actual deviation of the north-west wall. from a right line. 
Measuring along the main street, from the Decuman gate, to the 
verge only of the present'bank ;—(which however is 110 English, 
or about 114 Roman feet, beyond the Pretorzum, and projects about 
$$ feet further than the bank at the end of the north-east will} 
there still appears to have been room, for 
A space next the ramparert 33 
A maniple of Allied horse, (88) * '- 100 
The maniple of Equites, (! ) ae 70114 00 1 


The ee Street” = - 3 - — 40 
Amounting to 273 
The * wind Ane — 1074 


The street behind the Pretorium - = 40 

An half maniple of Allied foot Ne 30 

And a space still left next the bank, even in its 
present mutilated state . — 24 

| | — 114 
i In all - 4964 

The precise station, therefore, of every band, or maniple, would 
be, as is shewn in Pl. N fig. 3; where, to render every thing the 
more clear, the whole is laid down upon the zame scale with the 
great Consular camp. 

And as there is in the Castrum about 189 English, or 1954 Roman 
feet, on the left side of the Prætorium; and about 133 English, or 


1373 Roman feet, on the right side of the Pretorium ;—these spaces 
would contain, 
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On the left side of the Prætorium. | Roman Feet, 
The space next the rampart — - — 10 
The second maniple of the Allied horse ls Rx) — 100 
And a Forum (x) of an 1074 feet in length, and in width 334 


195% 
And on the right side. 
The space next the rampart PR Ty! 40 
Half a maniple of Allied foot 3 — 50 


And a space for a Pay office, (r) similar to the Ga 
of a Consular camp, 1074 feet in length, and in breadth 474 


1374 


When two entire Cohorts, with their whole Allied foot, might at 
any time be encamped ;—it would only require one more half 
maniple of Allied foot, to be added lengthways, on the left of 
those, in the former instance, encamped behind the Pretorium ;— 
and on the right, the addition of two other half maniples :—one 
to be placed so as to make the first half maniple, on the right, (by 
its greater depth) an whole maniple; and the other half maniple 
to be placed against it, fronting the side rampart. So that, in the 
first instance, the maniples would be according to the letters, cor- 
responding with the distinct divisions, in the annexed scheme in 
No. 1.; and in the latter, according to those in No. 2. And in 
both instances, it will only be requisite, to apprehend, that a very 
small portion more of the precipitous bank might have been origi- 
nally standing, than we now find. 


No. I. n 
SP . SE Ts . 8p NW. $ + Þ 
E WY. 1 3 
i, 0 Fr a . 48 , a 3 ia top 
1'8P 28P 182 . 4 8 A SP . 482 


If we may be allowed to suppose, that before the falling of tlie 
original bank, the Castrum was at first bounded by walls mea- 
suring on the outsides 490, and 560 English feet; and was indeed 
nearly a regular parallelogram, then it would contain, with perfect 
convenience, two Cohorts, and all their Allied foot ; with at least one 


additional maniple of Allied horse, {as a guard for the Chief Caplan), 
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which might be a proportion perhaps most ore IG to a 
Sea · hort, where horse were almost useless. 

And the Castrum would contain this force, by audit moklag wich 
half maniple behind the Prætorium, an whole maniple, with the half 
maniple, as in the former instance, on the right hand; and by 
placing the Allied horse, on the left of the Prætorium, ee in 
the second instance, were placed Allied foot. * 

These two latter sorts of encampment are she n in 1 fig. 4, Pl. PETTY 
the dotted lines extending over the broken bank, marking the ad 
ditions, necessary for the last mentioned mode of encamping. 


And the respective diviaions (in such last instance) would tand 
thus, 


F | 41 V TY CCVLECG | 11112 
h . E. bk Yu t P A 
h > a | : - £ * P N . ; 
8, 1 Pr oF 287 
sr. 8p 487 
v 


The whole a of troops, therefore, encamped at Richborouth, 
it appears might be, in the first instance, at least 1182; — in the 
second instance 1372; — and in the third instance, of supposing 
the Camp a little more entire, though damen axe the' same 


man 1602.t 


* Triari Wee 1 N 805 
Principes 120, and Velites 48 2M Fae „ 


Hastati | 120, and Velites 4 1866 

Cohort . . andy . 420 
Equites - . . - 30 
Allied foot two maniples - - - | | = 336 
Allied horse two maniples - - - 60 
Additional Allied foot - - - 336 
| 2 | 1182, 

F t ist Cohortt 4180 

3 30 Equites . . 30 

— OE d Cohort® « = 420 

„ 90 Equites 30 

—_— Allied foot +- = 336 

yoo Allied foot = — , 336 


Allied foot two maniples $36 
Allied foot two maniples 336 


1572 


Allied hore - 30 
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Two Cohorts and their horse are exactly the vsth part, in point 
of Legionary command, of a Consular camp — but the proper space 
they occupy therein, is only about 2th part of the whole Camp.— 
And it is very remarkable, that, at Rickborough, the still existing 
well defined Pretorium, of 149 Roman feet, as nearly as possible, 
by 1074, is just about one tenth of a Consular Pretorium of 400 feet 
8quare:*—whilst the area of the Camp itself of 466 English, or 
4824 Roman feet, by 536 English, or 556 Roman, (allowing the 
walls to have been every where about 12 English feet thick, + and 
the whole camp to have been a regular parallelogram, without any 
diminution from the bank or precipice at all,) is only about one 
twentieth part of the area of a Roman Consular camp of 2250 Roman 
feet square. f? 

It is indeed 13145 square feet, or about vsth larger than che 
roth of a Roman Consular camp :—but this difference is no more 
than may easily be accounted for, either in consequence of some- 
what a greater space, in proportion, having been deemed necessary 
here, in the parts about the Forum, and Questorium ;—or else from 
the original boundary of the Camp, not having extended in every 
part quite 80 far beyond the present bank, as has here Soon 
allowed. 

And now, surely, this whole consonancy of proportions may be 
adduced, as a still stronger proof of all the conclusions in these 
pages :—whilst it deserves to be particularly noticed, that every 
one of the allotments of the particular stations of the several ma- 

niples, of the several orders of Roman soldiers, agree most precisely 
with the exact situation of the great Decuman gate ;—and do most 


* For 149 x 1074 = 64070 square half feet = 166174 square feet, 

And 400 x 400 == 160000 | 

And 3$2222 - mn: | + i 16000, making a difference of only 
„„ 174 square feet, 


Square Feet. 
7 For 2250 X 2250 = FS, TOR Fe OS, pro NS. ER... 50625 


And 4827 x 556 == 1073080 $quare half feet = - - © 268270 
Whilst Zach of 5062500  - + <- < © „ 
And the difference is only - . . - . . * 15145 


+ 560 — 24 =536. 


1 4 N * 
N . 
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thoroughly, therefore, account for its being 80 very much on one 
side, rather than being in the exact middle of the north west wall. 

Pursuing these same principles of reasoning, and these ideas, we 
may next observe, that Burgh Gastle, in Suffolk,* would contain at 
least one entire Cohort and an half, with their allies, even in its present 
mutilated state, allowing (as it appears to me we must do) the mount 
to have been, not any original Prætorium; but a mere addition, 
and an encroachment upon the original area of the Camp, made in 
Saxon, or Norman times. 

And indeed the precise situation of the remains of one of the n 
cipal side gates, convince me, that this camp never could contain 
much more force; though there might be a little space (by means 
of a former extension of the original bank,) behind an original 
Roman Prætorium, for a few extraordinary horse, or foot. 

The extent of this noble remain, on the east side, is nearly 642 
English, or about 664+ Roman feet :—and on the north and south 
sides, it is still about 321 English, or 3324 Roman feet. ; 48 

The Decuman gate, the obvious situation of which may cl 
clearly be distinguished, on the east side, between two projecting 
round towers; — is not in the middle of the east wall, but has about 
301 English, or 3114 Roman feet on one side; and about 341 
English, or $53 Roman feet on the other: and the principal gates 
were so situated, in each side wall, as to have about 1804 Roman 
feet on the side towards the east wall; and about 152 Roman feet 
towards the broken bank. : 4 

Now then, with these data, we may perceive, that one Cohort, 
and its Allies, might be encamped, in the manner represented in 
PI. ==, hg. 5, as follows: 

Beginning from the northern extremity of the Castrum, which 
is here placed uppermost in the Plate, (both for the sake of uni- 
formity with the placing of Richborough Camp ;—and- also for 
the sake of shewing, that no regard was ever paid, as to the point 
of the compass, or quarter of the heavens, in placing the great 
Decuman gate. Beginning from the northern extremity, we 
have room for, ria: 65 tons 


* Which has already been described in the preceding pages, from p. 3 to 55. 


Roman Feet. 


A space next the ramp art 1358 
Two half maniples of Allied foot (s p) 0 p) in width - 200 
A street, which may very well be allowed to have been 
of this narrow breadth ; because, in some instances, there 
would have been, in this situation, no street at all; two 
maniples of Allied foot having been sometimes placed in 
one inclosure, and not separated from the next adjoining 
maniple by any street - - - - - 104 
A maniple of Legionary Equites, or korse, (who having 
the main street, for their marching out, could have no use 


for the narrow street of separation) e — 100 
The main street, leading from the Decuman gate (d) 50 
A maniple of Triarii, as usual OR Ba | 
A maniple of Principes, as usual - - - 100 
A street for the use both of Principes, and Hastati ; and 

therefore broader than the other side street - 9 
A maniple of Hastav - = - — 100 


A space next the rampart - - - - 18 
66 44 

In depth from the east wall, and Decuman gate, to a little further 

than one of the principal side gates, —and ranging in a line, where 

we may most justly conclude the front of the original Roman Pre- 

torium to have been placed, there will be found 


A space next the east wall - - - wr” oY 
The breath of the half Cohort, and its Allies, placed towards 
the eastern wall (as just described) 1 - 50 
The breadth of an entire Cohort, 1 00 fronting a 
principal street - - - 100 


The breadth of the principal s Street, as at Ricki 10 
The Prætorium; — which may be allowed to have been 
as large as that at Richborough; — (though most probably it 


was somewhat smaller) might be in breadth - — 1074 
And then there would be at least, beyond it towards the 
present bank 3 TE ET RO 
3322 


And as to the disposition of the encampment on each side of the 
Prætorium, there might be, 
VOL. II. 1 2 H 
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On the left hand, next the original Wa,” 

A space next the rampart eee eee 
Two maniples of Allied horse for the wholeCohort (sx) ber) 200 
A space for the Questor; and pay office (r 604 
The Pretorium (rrrr) if as large as that at beate. 146 
A space for a Forum (or market) (r) 1 119 
Another maniple of Allied horse, for the Half Cohort (52) - 100 
And ds OS next the wen M1 119) 9314604 git 


F228: a. * 24 * Low — 


6644 

It may be observed here that the'y space assigned for the Forum, 
is more than double of that at Richborough ;—and that assigned for 
the (Questor' s use, somewhat more also than that at Richborough ; 
whilst we have allowed the Pretorium to have been of the same size 

as that at Richborough ; although the camp (extimated from the ap- 
pearance of the present bank] was so much less. 

But if we venture to suppose the Prætorium to have been, in Joe 
proportion, Somewhat less —and the precipitous. bank to. have ori- 
ginally extended forwards only a little further towards the river; a 
then, reducing the Forum, and Quæstorium, to the same size as at 
 Rickborough, there, would haye been room here for some little 
additional band of Evocats, or volunteers ; who might be properly 
added, if at any time a Tribune resided here. > 

And indeed if the bank may be. apprehended to have extended 
originally about 90 feet nearer towards the river; there would even 
have been room for two whole Cokorts, and all their Allied Foot, with 
at least half of their Allied horse, and the Prætorium might have been 
exactly of the same dimensions as at Richborough. 

As the bank is,—the force would have been, only — 

An half n — 210 

Its Equities ! wa PR 

rr der war ener 

Its Allied horse ns ret Ba 30 
A whole Coh ort © #- 
hs hens or Zones - - „„ 

Its Allied foot - - „% «8 
Its Allied horse - — 3 * CLE. 1 0 


Amounting i in the whole to - i 51 1269 
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And this being rather a more inland situation, and near the mouth 
of two rĩvers; may perhaps account very well for an allowance, such 
as has been here assigned, of a greater proportion of Are. 

Nor will the proportion of the allotment of space be much altered, 
even if any one should deem it necessary to imagine (contrary to 
the convictions in my mind, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages“) the present high mount to have been some earlier 
British Mount, preserved by the Romans, and used by them as a 
Pretorium ;—because, even in that case, the taking away what I 
have deemed to have been the original Prætorium (rrrr), will make 
more than sufficient room for the maniple of Allied horse, supposed 
by me to have been placed where the mount (which I conceive to 
have been merely Saxon, or Norman) now is. 

The outlines of the mount now existing, and of its ditch, are 
marked by dotted lines in the Plan, Pl. ==, fig. 5, where the whole 
of the allotment of space, is represented, (as Richborough was) on 
the same scale with a Consular Camp. 

And I must add, that the situation of the mount, with respect to 
the remaining Roman walls, shews as strongly as its peculiar form, 
and the: other circumstances relating to it, that it never can have 
been a Roman work. 

At Portchester, again, we have another instance of a great Port 
Castrum. —Its walls remain still nearly entire: —and its spacious 
contents can therefore be still more accurately ascertained. 

And here we find inclosed, to this hour, in a truly Noman manner, 
excepting only the alteration that has been made at the north-wesf 
corner, and at the antient Decuman gate, an oblong square of about 
398 English, or 6194 Roman feet; by about 608 English, or 6294 
Roman feet+:—measuring about 610 English feet, by 620, on the 
outside of the walls. 


9 Page 53. 

+ The nearly exact external dimensions, as taken by my measures on the outside, are 
given in Pl. XXI.— They amount, it will be found, to 6294 feet, on the east, and on the 
west sides, in which were the Decuman, and Pretorian gates; and to 644 on the north, and 
643 on the south, in which two sides were the principal gates; —and if we deduct 19 feet, 
on account of the projection of the corner towers, on the east and west sides; and 23 ſeet 
for the projections of the same corner towers, on the north and south sides (as appeared 
to me the most reasonable to do); — there will remain on the outside of the walls, 610, 
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Me find also the positively defined situation of the Pretorian and 
Decuman gates, determining the situation of the main street. And 
we find the situation of the present church; ascertaining nearly 
whereabouts the antient Prætorium, with its Sacellum, wass. 
Wich these data then, we may easily ascertain, the disposition of 

the Noman troops, in this celebrated, and interesting Castrum; — 
and also, nearly exactly, what number it contained: and shall here 
again perceive, why the Decuman, and 2 gates, were not 
. in the middle of their respective sides. 
If we trace the distances, on each side of the aid of the Pre 
torian gate, (which is to this hour nicely ascertained) we shall find 
there were nearly; on the right-hand side, (standing fronting. it 
within the Castrum] 2874 English, or about 2974 Roman feet :— 
and on the left hand zide, pit „ 27 or about 32 11 Roman 
„ 2 
Allowing then the ame .. for the distances on each 
Side of the mid-way of the original Decuman gate ; (which must 
have been precisely opposite to the former; we have room, in the 
space of the 32 14 Roman feet, extending on the right hand of a person 
standing at the Pretorium, for an entire Cohort, as follows: 


by 620 (or 621) ſeet; the little difference of one foot being probably occazioned, either by 
brag tore tro gm nee ery Pang Amore ogra exactness in the 
planning out the space originally, | 

The walls, it has been observed, ws at Wr 
"cond col further, to deduct that inickness, we on bag 100 296 P7906, or 999, boſe 
for the dimensions of area within, 

It may perhaps be thought, that somewhat more than the 114 or 92 feet that I have 
allowed, should be deducted for the projection of each corner tower; but that at mostcan make 
very little difference: and it should be here mentioned, that the measuring the whole space, 
on the outside, was preferred; because the distances between the projecting towers, could not be 
ascertained by any measuring whatever within the castle walls. 

* See the full account of it, under all its various alterations, in the preceling Pages, 
from 22, to 35. 

+ In all these computations the fractions of the proportional Roman ſat nvight be mrs 
exactly ascertained ;—but on such an occasion as the distribution of the maniples, in the 
order of encampment, it is not only needless, but would even be impertinent. 

The many doubts which there have been about the exact proportion of the Roman foot, 
are well known to the learned. 

In general it has been supposed, that the Roman foot was 11,6 inches of the English; 
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| Roman Feet. 
Half the main street, supposing it to have been 50 feet 
broad n 

A maniple of Triarii (h! 30 

A maniple of Principes (p) - - <- 100 
OO CO ER EET e eee 
A maniple of Hastali (u) — - - - 100 
A space next the rampart 


* 
* 
, 
8 
8 
10 
10 
who 


3214 


And on the right hand side of the entrance, (or on the left of a 
person standing at the Pretorium/ we have room, in the space of 
2974 Roman feet, for 


The other half of the main street - - - 25 
A maniple of Equites (x) - - = V's 100 
A maniple and an half of Allied foot sp) — 150 
And a space next the rampaett = = 224 


2974 


or 11,604, The inquiry was entered into with the minutest exactness by the celebrated 
Greaves, and his conclusions were first published in 1647; and afterwards in the same 
volume with his Pyramidographia, p. 181. 

After his nicest investigations, he found the foot of Villalpandus, as deduced from the 
Congius of Vesþagian, to be 986 parts of an English foot, taken from the iron standard at 
Guildhall in London, and supposed to contain 1000 such parts. 

But he found the Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius, to contain only 972 of 
those parts. 

And he found the Roman foot, on the monument of Cossulius, (usually called the pes 
Colotianus, because it was placed in hortts Colotiants) to be only 967 of such parts. 

Mr. Greaves has not told us, at what time of the year he examined the iron standard at 
Guildhall ;—and we now well know, (because it is zron,) that its measure will not be exactly 
the same in winter, as in Summer; when examined with the minuteness that these sort of 
inquiries demand, for mathematical computation. 

F leave therefore the minute nicety of most exact mathematical computation, out of the 
question. And as it appears, from General Roy's computations in general, that he has (as 
zome others also have done) taken the Roman foot to have been even rather under this pro- 
portion, I have, in order to accommodate my conclusions, in the fairest manner, to all kis 
plans, taken my computations from a supposition, that, according to kis conclusions, in 
his Plates IV. and V. in round even numbers, 1050 Roman feet, were about equal to 1014 
English; —and 2150 Roman, about equal to 20775 English;—though any one, on minute 


M. 1. 21 


1 * 14 7 
* 1 * * 
2 1 
1 
2 « 5 
\ 
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Nor can there be any objection to the conclusion that, in this 

Castrum, a maniple and an half of Allied foot, were placed together 

in one common inclosure, in this manner; because sometimes even 

two whole maniples of Allied horse, or two whole. maniples of Allied 

foot, were actually so placed in one common inclosure: and General 

Roy concluded that they were always placed 80, even in a great 

Consular camp: and leaves us to conclude, that it might be a sort 

of distinction, indicating the inferiority of the Allied troops to the 

Legionaries. 

Supposing then, three entire Cohorts, with all their Allied foot, 

and half their Allied horse, to have been stationed within this 

Castrum); (which proportion of cavalry might be a very fit one, 

because of its being a sea- port); — we shall find there would be the 

best adjusted room possible to contain them. And that there would 


be the following divisions of space, from west, to east; between 
the Decuman, and Pretorian gates. 


computation, will find that neither here, nor in other parts, do all his calculations exactly, 
and with arithmetical precision agree. 

Im however perfectly satisfied, that this mode of computation is sufficient, both in lis 
calculations, and in my thus following him, in order to adopt my conclusions to kis plans: 
because, most certainly, mathematical minutenesses of admeasurement, and computation, were 
never apprehended, or attended to, by the Romans themselves, on these occasions:—and 
(even if they had been ever attended to by them,) were most certainly never regarded, in 
the measuring out of their Camps, or of their Castra Sativa ; where we may NY 
rude common measures were their guide. 

And indeed, after all, the difference arising from nice computation, would not be 

uch as to effect materially any of the conclusions in these pages. They could at 
most only make a street or two, or a space or two next a rampart, a very small part of an 
inch narrower, or a very small part of an inch broader; which could never be of any 

consequence. 

It appears indeed to me that 1050 Roman feet are not exactly equal to 1014 English; — 
though I have, in compliance with General Roy's publication, Pl. V. so adapted my com- 
putation; but that they are rather more equal to 1014+, or even to 1015; yet supposing 
that to be the case, what difference can that half, or that one foot make, in the construction 

of a Roman Station, or Camp, either in the minuter subdivisions of a station into manifples 
and 8treets?—or in those of the whole 1014, or 207 74 feet of a Great Camp? 


* See his Plan, PIFIV.—And his account of the Roman camp, p. 44; and my only 
reasons for differing from him, in this respect, even wich regard to a Consular camp, may 
be geen in this Volume, p. 86, 87. 
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A space next the Rampart . . - & Hein 
Three maniples of Triarii, belonging to the three Cohorts 
o eee orange" 
The principal street, in due proportions, for a Castrum 
of these dimensions ie 81,75 dds a0 


A Pretorium (rrrr) here larger than at Richborough 1344 
A street behind the Prætorium - - - 30 
An half maniple of Allied horse (88) - % ge 


And a space next the rampart - N en noe! 


- 6293 

Three Cohorts are a little more that one seventh part of the Le- 
gionaries of a Consular army and if we allow the Pretorium at 
Portchester to have been, therefore, in due proportion, as that at 
Richborough was; and to have been a little more than one Seventh 
of a Consular Pretorium ; its length would have been about 170 
feet,“ whilst its breadth was about 1344 or 185. | 
And being of these dimensions, we shall find there was room on 
the north side, for 


A space next the rampart © = - - - 224 
An half maniple of Allied foot (sp) - - - 50 
A maniple of Allied horse (s Ex) - - 100 


' 
1 
8 
1 

Q 

— 


A space for a pay office (T) - 
Half the Prætorium - - - — ® - 85 


And on the south side, for 
Half the Prætorium - - - - - - 85 


A space for a Forum " indo Dona AE: ES 
A maniple of Allied horse - - - - 100 
 Aspace next the rampart - - - - 221 

2974 


And between the Pretorium, and the Pretorian gate, there would 
be room on each side the usual great street of 50 feet broad, for 
an half maniple of Allied horse (s E), and an half maniple of Allied 


* For 170 x 135 = 22950 square feet. 


60000 
And one seventh of a Consular Prætorium = — = _— = 2283575. 
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foot (sr), with space left at the two ends, or corners of the nn 
as in a Consular camp, for the reception of strangers.“ | 

The whole disposition, according to this idea, is en Pl. aan, 
fig. 6. And it is surely not a little remarkable, that here again, the 
adjustment of a possible exact position for the legionary troops, pre- 
cisely accounts for the very ituation in which — the remains of 
the Prætorian gate, next the sea, to this hour. ad! 

The space of the great and wide Decuman guide hw 1 filled 
up, and a Norman tower of entrance has been built nearly, but not 
exactly, on the spot :—whilst however we may be assured, that the 
original entrance here, was exactly opposite to the Pretorian gate. 

The whole force then contained in this Castrum, would be about 
1764 foot; and 180 horse; —in all 1944 n | 

And with Evoculi, or volunteers (who wiz be placed with the 
oops near the Prætorium], it might amount to 2000. an 

' * Namely, three Legionary Cohorts, of 420 men each” "1260 

ou wes full bodies of Allied foot, of 168 each 3 


— 


1764 
And three maniples of Legionary equites, of 30 each 90 


With three single maniples of Allied horse of 30 each, 
being half the proportion for each Cokort = = 90 


| 180 
These Stations, or Stationary Castra, were enclosed within massy, 
and strongly fortified walls;—but one of those, enclosed within 
mere earthworks, near Ardoch in Scotland, and which has already 
been described+ in these pages, deserves to be particularly noticed, 
on this occasion; — because it is very obvious, upon inspecting it 
narrowly, that in order to save the waste of space within; and to 
allow the maniples here, as in the former instances, to be placed as 
near as possible to the rampart; and so as only to leave room for a 
proper passage; the deficiency of high walls to keep off weapons, is 
supplied by no less than six deep fosses, and high ramparts, t one 
beyond another ; extending outwards to the breadth of 200, and 
in some places to nearly that of 300 feet, beyond the inward area. 


See page 90. + See p. 69; and Pl. XXVIII. fig. 8. 
t See before p. 7 1.—And Roy's Military Anitquities p. 126+ 
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Mr. Pennant, survey ing this Camp only hastily, and in a general 
manner, concluded it to be about 450 feet by 400: but by the Plan 
of General Roy,“ who is apprehended to have obtained more exact 
measure, it appears to have been about 490, by 425, on the inside 
of the works. 

These measures, reduced to Roman feet, will make the whole 
inclosed area to have been in length, from north to south, or from 
one principal gate to the other, about 5074, and the breadth, from 
the Decuman gate (d), on the east, to the Pretorian gate, next to the 
antient ford of the river, and to Ardoch bridge, about 440 Roman 
feet ;—whilst the spaces on each side the Decuman gate, will be 
170 English, or 1764 Roman, on the southern side from the gate, 
and 300 English, or 3104 Roman feet on the north side of the 
gate; — the gate itself being still about 20 English, or 204 Roman 
feet wide. 

The principal gates are 220 English, or 228 Roman feet, from 
the inside of the eastern rampart; and being now each, by means 
of the way cut through them, about 20 English, or 204 Roman feet 
wide, they bring us to a level, in a right line, with the front of the 
supposed Pretorium, at the distance of about 240 English, or 2484 
Roman feet, from the Decuman gate. 

Attending then to these measures, t we may instantly perceive, 
that this station, justly concluded to be the Lindum, (like Rickborough 
in its more enlarged state of perfection, to which Castrum it bears 
a very strong analogy) might contain, in the manner represented, 
PI. ——, fig. 7. two Cohorts, and all their Allied foot, with one ad- 
ditional maniple of Allied horse, as a guard for the Chaef Captain, or 
first Centurion of the Triarii of the eldest Cohort ;—who would of course 
reside in the Prætorium, attended, in due proportion, by a regular 
detached guard from each maniple of the two Cohorts, consistently 


* Military Antiquities Pl. XXX. +I apprehend, and as it appears to me with good 
reason, from the most close examination of General Roy's two plans, and of his scale an- 
nexed to Pl. X. of the Military Antiquities, that these measures may be depended upon: but 
it gives me much concern to be obliged to say, that on endeavouring to verify the whole, by 
his large Plan, Pl. XXX. I found the very scale itself, in that Plate, to be most incorrect; 
which any one will discover, who takes the trouble to measure it with a pair of compasses. 
— This, however, might be an accident, at the Engravers: hut that one scale, it is a duty 


to say, is not to be depended upon. 
VOL. II. 2 K 
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with what has already been mentioned concerning a Pretorian 
guard, from Polybius.* 

The manner in which such a force might be pe of, ick this 
Castrum, is very obvious, from the measures that have been just 
given. But before we allow that manner to become a fixed idea 
in our minds, it ought to be recollected, that what unquestionably 
appears to have been a part belonging to the Pretorium, has been 
observed to stand here, in its present state, in a very unexpected 
position; not parallel to the sides of the Castrum ;—and obviously 
placed very irregularly in General Roy's Plans, with regard to all 
its gates.— This, at first sight, might be imagined to have been occa- 
sioned by hasty encampment ; and indeed, even when I printed 
the foregoing pages, I was induced to concur in allowing that con- 
clusion:—but on more close inspection, and on deep censideration, 
I must conclude the present supposed (and rightly supposed) remain 
of a Prætorium, to have been not actually the whole of the original 
Pretorium, but only a part of the actual spot; —the rest having 
been, in these later ages, pruned away. 

Its dimensions are now only 75 English, or 774 Roman feet :— 
and these dimensions are so far inferior to those of the decidedly 
remaining Pretor:um, in the castrum at Rickborough ; which castrum 
18 80 very nearly of the same dimensions with this, that I cannot 
have the least doubt to apprehend, that this Præiorian space at 
Ardoch, has most unquestionably been much reduced from its ori- 
ginal extent, and no less altered in its external form. 

Let us then see what will come out from the exact proportional 
distances, of the several gates of the camp, that may obviously be 
depended upon, as leading guides in our inquiry. 

According to these, we may determine the situation of the maniples 
of the troops contained in this station, as follows. 

Standing at the Pretorium, fronting the Decuman gate, on the 
right hand side of a way, 50 feet wide, there would be one beneath 
the other; two maniples of Triarii, (t) (t) and two maniples of 
Principes (p) (p) ;—and a space next the rampart of 20 feet wide. 
And on the left, equally placed one beneath the other, would be two 
maniples of Equites (x) (x), and two maniples of Hastat: (h) (h); then 


See before p. 96. + See p. 71. 
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a street 17 feet wide; and then, two half maniples of Allied Foot, (sp) 
sp) one beneath the other ;—and a space next the rampart, 20. 
In other words, beginning at the north end of the castrum: 
Roman Feet. 
A space next the rampart - . - . 20 
An half maniple of Allied foot (sp) . BOY fa 50 
A street — - - - 174 
A maniple of Hastati (h) - - - - = 100 
A maniple of Equites ()? l - - 100 


The main street — - - — 4 50 
A maniple of Triarii (t) 5 3 50 
A maniple of Principes (p) - ER YT = 100 
A space next the rampart «< =< = . — 20 
5074 
And in depth, we shall have from the east side, where was the 
Decuman gate ; 
A space next the rampart - - - 18 
The depth of the two ranges of the maniples of 
the two Cohorts - - - - - 200 
And a principal street, of a little less breadth than 
at Richborough - - - - - 30 


248 248 


Which will bring us exactly to the front of the present remains 
of the Prætorium; and just to the west side of the principal gates. 
And if we allow for a street close to the Western ram- 
part, the same as that close to the Eastern rampart, of the 
breadth of - - - - - - FE RT 
And a space, for four half maniples of Allied foot (s p. s p. 


sp. sp) placed, as in the plan, on each side the main street, 


and taking up in breadth - AED, - - 50 
And then a street behind the Pretorium, as usual, of the 
same breadth as that before it - - - 30 
It will leave exactly, for the breadth of the original Præ- 
torium - - - - - - - 94 
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Further; with regard to the two sides of the Pretorium ; 

If we allow, on one side, for the breadth of the street next 
the Northern rampart, as before next the Southern, a space of 20 
And for an half maniple of Allied foot (s p) - — 30 
And then for the maniple of Allied horse (8E - 100 
And for a Forum, nearly the same as at Rickborough «= 334 


— — — 


2233 
And on the other side; | 
The same space, for the continuation of the street close 

to the Southern rampart, of - - - - 20 
And for half a maniple of Allied foot (s p) - 50 
And a space for a Questorium, and Pay- office, (7), of nearly 

the same dimensions as at Richboroug i - - 475 


It will leave exactly, for the length of the original Pre- 
torium 22 - - 1 11:4 164 


5072 


And it is most remarkable, and no small evidence of the pro- 
priety, and truth, of all these conclusions, that a Prætorium of such 
dimensions as we find a space here left for, will very nearly accord, 
as that at Richborough did, with the rsth of a Consular Prætorium:“ 
whilst, making the Forum, and Questorium, in this camp, of only 
somewhat less dimensions than at Rickborough, might make this 
Pretorium even exactly accord with the 18th. 

It has been observed that, most evidently, in order to allow the 
streets, close to the Ramparts, to be as narrow as possible, and that as 
many troops as could be, might encamp within these earthworks ; 
where there was not the advantage of high and strong walls, as at 
Richborough, Burgh Castle, and Portchester, that, in order to keep the 
enemy at such a distance as should hinder their missile weapons 
from doing much injury, there were no less than six deep fosses, 
and high ramparts, one behind another. | 

These extended no less than 300 English feet, on the north side; 
250 on the east; —and about 190 on the south; —whilst the river 


* For 164 x 94 = 15416 Square feet. And the sch of a Consular Prætorium is 
16000 square feet. 
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Rnaig, even in its present state, would keep the enemy at the 
distance of near 300 English feet on the west. 


Thus protected, therefore, there was no occasion for such ex- 
tensively void spaces, next the ramparts, as in a Consular camp ;— 
and the breadth, of 18, or 20 feet, was even more than sufficient for 
a passage way in this part; since we find, in truth, that in some of 
their considerable towns, and cities, in Italy itself, the breadth of 104 
feet was thought quite enough for a carriage way.—This appears 
evidently, in the curious remains of the long buried FPompeii“ 
where the carriage way remaining, still obviously worn by the 
tracks of wheels, was only about 10 feet 8 inches wide, in the prin- 
cipal street of entrance; and the elevated foot way, on each side, 
only about 3 feet wide; making, in all, the width of the street to 
have been 164 feet. 

In all these instances we have found, from the precise situation 
of the remaining gates, so obviously placed at unequal distances 
from the two ends of each side, (for the purpose of corresponding 
with the peculiar manner of placing the half maniple of Triarii in 
each Cohort, and for the purpose of making the principal street cor- 
respond with the middle of the front of a regular Prætorium), that 
Legionary troops were originally encamped here; and so encamped, 
as to have their arrangement consistent with the very manner 
described by Polybius: although it may be true, that the peculiar 
distinction, by maniples, of Triarii, Printipes, and Haslats, might 
have been very much laid aside, in the days of Trajan; and have 
even ceased in the later ages of the Roman empire; —and although 
it may be true; that in those later ages, a more lax mode of encamp- 
ing; after what has been called the * method, might be 
adopted at these very Stations. 

If, however, that was at any time the case, yet that model is not, 
in these instances, worthy of our investigation ;—as it was, accord- 
ing to General Roy's just observation concerning it, complicated, 
confused, uncertain, and variable;—and indeed the very best that 
could be said of such new mode was, that by the adopting of it 
sometimes, these stations might be made to hold a greater number 
of men.— The real matter of curiosity is, to perceive how exactly 


* See Sir William Hamilton's very curious account. Archæologia, Vol. IV. p. 168. 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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the original plans of these great works, still appear to have corre 
sponded with the very best plans made use of by the Romans, 
even under the Scißias —and how peculiarly hep: were — 
for the reception of Legionary Cohorts. 

There were however instances, in which the Allied troops be- 
longing to one or two Cohorts, were unquestionably sometimes 
encamped by themselves ;—in which case there would be no want of 
a regular Pretorium ; and at most, only occasion for some allotment 
of space for a Forum, or market; at best, somewhat resembling the 
long narrow Prætorium, in an Fhgimian camp. 

One remarkable instance of this sort occurs amongst the Castra 
that have already been described. 2:14 

It is that at Birrens, in Scotland, —which having been pro- 
bably one belonging to the army of Agricola, deserves on this 
occasion to be the more peculiarly referred to. 

And if any one chooses to conclude, that even regular n 
troops may have been encamped here, in the Hygyman method, it 
may be. reasonably allowed; — but, without having recourse to that 
supposition, Allied troops alone may clearly have been encamped 
here, consistently with all that has been n from the ac- 
counts given by Polybius. 

We find an area inclosed, (as represented i in Pl. m „ EY the 
zame manner as at Ardoch, of about 445 English, or 4604 Roman feet 
in length; by 320 English, or $314 Roman feet in breadth:—and 
we find this area still further lessened, by means of a raised bank, 
or terrace, next the rampart, of about 40 English feet, or 414 Roman 
in breadth on the two sides; and of about 60 English, or 62 Roman 
feet in breadth at the upper, or north end, still remaining so as to 
be clearly distinguished; and with an appearance that renders it 
probable, that it was continued on the fourth side; or at least that 
some sort of way, of the same breadth, was originally levelled on 
the fourth side, next the river. 

This second reduction of the area, leaves a space inclosed of only 
$85 English, or $984 Roman feet, from the north end of the Castrum, 
to the line drawn, for his section of the whole, by General Roy; 
and only 240 English, or about 2484 Roman feet for the breadth of 
the Castrum, 


See page 71, 
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And it is further very remarkable here, that what I should call 
the Decuman gate, (d), is by no means placed nearer towards one 
side (as in the former instances), but is exactly in the middle of 
the north end of the camp; whilst the side, or principal gates, 
are at the distance of 310 English, or 321 Roman feet, (measuring 
close along the inside of the rampart) ; or at the distance of 250 
English, or 2594 Roman feet, (measuring within the bank, or raised 
way) from the end where the Decuman gate (d) was situated ;—and 
at the distance of 115 English, or 119 Roman from General Roy's 
line (ab). | | 

Thus we have a clear space, in the front of the way that ran 
between the two side gates, extending 2594 Roman feet from the 
Decuman gate, for the placing of maniples. 

And as on each side of that gate was 110 English, or 113+ 
Roman feet, there will be a space of 1134 Roman feet in breadth, 
and of 2594 Roman feet in depth, on each side, to be exactly ac- 
counted for. 

Let any one then, according to all the principles hitherto ad- 
mitted, from the accounts given us by Polybius, see, —how these 
two spaces could be filled up? —remembering that, besides all these 
measures, every gate, now 8till remaining, appears to be about 20 
English, or 204 Roman feet wide. 

The method is obvious :—two maniples, either of Allied horse, 
or of Allied foot, on each side, might most conveniently have been 
placed here. 

Whilst two other such maniples, might also have been placed, 
one on each side the main street, between this principal Street of the 
principal gates, and what I call General Roy's line (a b): — leaving a 
breadth, to this street, of about 80 Roman feet, for any use, either 
as a parade, or a market; — and permitting the main street, running 
through the camp, from what answered to a Decuman gate, to be 
about 48 or near 50 Roman feet wide: —but here, it is obvious, 
would nevertheless be no room possible for any regular Prætorium; 
hardly even upon the Hyginian plan. 

Of the same kind with this Castrum, and destined, in like manner, 
only for auxiliary, or Allied troops, seem to have been some others 
of chose that have been delineated by General Roy, even of very 
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— magnitudes, though he himself, indeed, þ bas not adverted 
to this particular destination of thßem 

To continue the tedious comparison, en the e Englizh and 
Roman feet, in any further detail, would be impertinent :—taking 
therefore the admeasurements, as nearly as possible, from General 
Roy's measures, of such Castra as he has described; either by re- 
ducing, in some instances, his given measures in English feet, to 
Roman; or by taking his measures, by his scales of Roman feet, 
(where he has given any such, ) we have the following curious facts 
to reason upon, from the data afforded us in his many curious plates: 
whilst,' for the better elucidation of the subject, I have collected 
together, in one plate, Pl. , and still upon the same scale with a Con- 
sular camp, all the nee of the proportions of the internal 
areas, of the Castra mentioned by General Roy, to which I mean to 
refer, upon the present occasion; — and have only to observe, that in 
this plate I take the clear mean Square measures, each way, and do 
not pay any attentive regard to the rounding off of the corners of 
the Castra, both because such rounding off would be too minute, 
on these scales, to be of any consequence; and also, because all the 
reasoning upon these measures, is only more strongly confirmed, 
by allowing that such little further diminutions of the internal area, 

as the rounding of the corners would occasion, did exi˙t. 

The Stadion, near the camp at Pickering Moor, in Vorkshire, is per⸗ 
haps one of the first that deserves to be named, as confirming. the 
idea of Auxiliary troops being eee or stationed, distinct from 
Legionary troops, and by themselves. 

It is, in its interior area, er e Magee Roy' s plan,“ 
and represented Pl. , fig. I, about 400 Roman feet, by $50; 
and is divided, equally, 22 seems to have been the main 
street, from a Decuman to a Prætorian gate, into two parts, each 
of the breadth of 165 Reman feet; with a en 20, or 204 feet wide 
in the midst. | 

The other way it is divided, * he seem to 8 been principal 
gates, (now cut open to about 30 feet wide, ) into two spaces, of 220 


Roman feet one way, and of 156 Roman feet the other. 
Now what could be done with such spaces? — On the side where 


See Military Antiquities, Pl. XI. 
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are 220 feet, might indeed be a space near the rampart/of 20 feet, 
and then two manzples :—but in the space of 150 2 the other 
side, could not be room for a maniple and an half maniple; (because 
the placing of them, in that situation would leave no space at all 
next the rampart).—If however we conclude only one other ma- 
niple of 100 feet to have been placed on that side, then there might 
indeed be a way, as on the other side next the rampart, of 20 feet ;— 
a maniple of 100 ;—and 30 feet to spare, to be added, to make the 
Principal street, with the addition of the present gate, even 60 feet 
broad; but yet there would be no room, this way, for any Pretorium. 
Whilst if we take the measures in the other direction, there are 
indeed 165 Roman feet, on each side a way 20 feet wide ;—and 
therefore, possibly, a maniple and an half, taking up 150 feet, might 
be encamped on each side, with a space of 15 feet left next the 
rampart :—but this would leave still less room for a Pretorium, than 
we found, on account of the disposition of the maniples, in the other 
direction; and the main street would be only of the width of 20 feet. 

Thus however the camp might hold nine complete maniples of 
Auxiliaries, either horse or foot; or a due proportion of each, with 
their officers residing as usual in their respective maniples. 

And if we allow only six maniples to have been encamped 
here, and by that means the main street, in the midst, to have 
been widened, as well as the two spaces next the ramparts, by 
leaving out the half maniples; there might be a space next each 
rampart of 20 feet, and the main street would be even 110 feet 
wide; making sufficient room in the centre, and in the two great 
cross streets, for any purpose of parade, or markets, that allied 
troops could possibly require ;—(not only with full as much, but 
even with more convenience, than Legionary troops enjoyed) ;— 
but still with no adequate space either for placing a maniple of 
Triarii, or a regular Pretorium. | 

At Line Kirk, in Tweedale, just by the river Line, there is a 
Castrum, nearly of the same dimensions with those at Richborough, 
and at Ardock, and having outworks to supply the want of high 
walls, much in the same manner as at Ardoch ;*—and indeed a 
Prætorium might also possibly have been placed here, much in the 


* See Military Antiquities, Pl. XXVIII. 
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same proportion, and with the same sort of arrangements round it, as 
at either of those places; — but two of the gates being exactly in the 
middle of two of the sides, it will, I believe, be found next to impos- 
sible, to have placed Legionary troops here, after the Pulybian manner, 
or so as to have a proper situation for the Triarii, and proper streets. 

This castrum is 36 94 Roman feet, by 4764 and its proportions, 
as divided by its remaining gates, are shewn, Pl. , fig. 2. 

All its four gates are now about 204 Roman feet wide; and on 
each side of those at the east, and west ends, are 2274, or 228 Roman 
feet; so that here might be spaces left next each rampart of 18 feet; 
and our entire maniplas might be placed, from north to outh, - two 
on each side a main street of more than 40 feet wide. 

And the other way, where are 269 Roman feet on one aide of 
2 principal gates, and 2794 on the other; might be placed, in 
depth from the east end, one such row of half maniples, and two 
such rows of whole maniples, before a principal street 82 feet wide; 
and two such rows of whole maniples might be . behind it, 
with spaces next the ramparts both ways of 184 feet. | 

| Eighteen entire maniples, therefore, of Allied troops, niche be en- 
phat here, even after the manner of Polybius; with these great 
streets dividing the whole, and affording spacious room, especially 
where they crossed each other in the midst, for a market, or forum ; 
and for a parade; and for every necessary purpose. 

And indeed, there would still be nearly the same kind of pro- 
vision for these purposes, even if more space were allowed every 
where next the ramparts.— But for a regular arrangement of Legio- 
nary troops, I believe it will be found impossible to adapt either 
proper streets of division, or a Prætorium. 

At Hierna, on the river Ern,“ the gates are all found exactly in 
che middle of their respective sides; one now about 50 feet wide; 
and the other about 30; — both therefore somewhat widened or 
mutilated, though their situation is unquestionable. 

The dimensions of the whole, in Roman feet, are given, Pl. =. 

There were 1914 Roman feet, on each side of one gate, and 207 
feet on each side of the other gate; strange proportions of space! 
and which can scarcely be made to accord with any disposition of 


* See Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXII. 
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maniples; according to the antient mode recorded by Polybius, except 
by concluding that, in this instance, as at Birrens, there was a more 
than usual large space, of about 40 or 50 feet, next the rampart; and, 
on that supposition, here might be the extent of a maniple and an half 
on each side of each gate; with the two cross streets in the midst, 
one of about 34 feet in breadth; and the other of about 88 feet ;— 

or if the spaces at two of the ends here, next the ramparts, were like 
one of those at Birrens, of 50 feet) then 'of about 65 feet in breadth. 

Upon the whole, however, I should rather conclude, that the 
encampment here might rather have been even of Legionary troops, 
but only after the Hyginian method ;—which a few words will 
explain, when we have finished the examination of the dimensions 
of a few more of General Roy's interesting plans. 

At Castle Dykes, near Carstazrs, upon the river Clyde, we have 
again a large Castrum, where one of the gates, (now 40 feet wide,) 
being placed exactly in the middle of one side, at the distance of 
250 feet from each end, seems to indicate, that this also might be a 
station only for Allied, or Auxiliary troops. 

Its dimensions are about 390 Roman feet; by 5 40. And two of 
the gates are indeed so situated (as may be seen, fig. 4. Pl. =), 
at the distance of 335 feet from one side, and of 230 from the other, 
that supposing one of them to have been a Decuman gate, and the 
street between them to have been the main street, and not the prin- 
cipal street, two Cohorts, with all their Allied foot, and half their 
Allied horse, might have been encamped here, in the Polybian 
manner; having a space of 30 feet wide left every where next the 
ramparts; and a Pretorium just about Ysth of a Consular Præto- 
rium; and a Forum, and Questorium, of the same magnitude as at 
Richborough, and Ardochi; to which Castra the dimensions of this 
bear a great similarity. 

And in that case the maniples might have been placed thus, 
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But, unfortunately, the street between these gates, appears to have 
been the regular continuation of a Roman military way ; which might 
indeed have been admitted to run, as à principal street, through«a 
Castrum, and to pass in the front of a' Pretorium ; but cannot well 
be admitted to have run as a main street, and to have passed quite 
through the middle of the Prætorium: and whoever tries the experi- 
ment, of endeavouring to place a Polyhian encampment the contrary 
way, will find, as it appears to me, that by means of the situation 
of the gates, it cannot be done, except in a very aukward manner; 
and by leaving a great deal too much of void space next the ram- 
parts; and without the possibility of e B space, either 
for a Pretorium, or Forum. 

The fairest conclusion, therefore, seems to = that here, as in the 
preceding instance, either troops were encamped after the HMyginian 
manner; or else, that only Allied troops were encamped here ;— 
in which latter case, this Castrum, like the former, would hold 
18 maniples ; leaving a space every where next the ramparts of 
35 feet; and two great cross streets each 70 feet broad; affording 
spacious room for a Forum, or market, and parade. | 

At Fortingaul, in Glen Lyon, we have obviously the curious 
instance, even of the encampment of one single maniple, or of 168 
men.“ - 1 1 | 
It is, within the ramparts, 140 Roman feet square. There was 
therefore a way, all round, of 20 feet:—and one of the gates (a), 
was just about the end of that way on one side; —and the other 
gate (b), very nearly so on the other. 

The whole proportion is shewn, Pl. ==, fig. 5 

At Raims Casile, was a still smaller Hy that would contain 
only about a quarter of a maniple, or about 40 or 350 men. It was 
manifestly an out-post belonging to Ardock ; and the contents of its 
area being about 774 Roman feet, by 684, six tents, for eight men 
each, of 25 feet by 12, might conveniently be placed, (two in a 
row) leaving a walk all round of 134 feet; and a passage, between 
the double and the single range, of about 4 or 5 feet, just as in the 


* Military Antiquities, Pl. XIX. I mention these particular adjustments of these 
stations, because they have not been noticed by General Roy himself. 
+ Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXI. 
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case of che whole maniple.*—It is represented on the tame scale 
| Ow Consular camp. Pl. , fig. 6. 1 00 
A still more minute post, and on that account of * great 
— and well defended by considerable surrounding outworks, 
is found on the east rampart of the very great Camp at Ar doch. 
whers it seems to have answered the double purpose, of having been 
a place for giving signals, to form a communication between tlie 
troops encamped at such a very remote distance, as the furthest 
extreme part of that vast camp must have been; and also, of having 
been used afterwards as an ont Post to the Cantriins, or Station, that 
moon" described as the antient Lindun. | 

Whatever was' its destination, it is a most curious Wee 
ide its dimensions, within the ramparts, of about 364 Roman feet 
by 26 Raman feet, would, if clear, admit of j just to tents, according 
to the measures assigned, — for the ezght men in each tent, — for their 
arms, and for their bat horses; — with a narrow passage round, 
besides the room of one foot always left for pitching them: and 
if, instead of allowing two tents, we take in the consideration of an 
apparent inclosure, or foundation of some building (probably of 
a square tower) at one corner; we shall find its square contents are 
about 10 feet, or a little more ;—exactly the contents of a tent, for 
holding eight men. 
In every light, therefore, in which this most curious minute re- 
main of Roman fortification can be considered, it appears most 
evidently to have contained just 16, or (allowing for a watck) about 
20 men. 

The clear area is represented, Pl. , fig. 2, on the same scale 
with a Consular camp; and with the little inclosure at one corner, 
on a larger scale, fig. 2 


* See page 94, 95. + See Military Antiquities, Pl. X. and Pl. XXXI. 

1 This camp was 2800 feet in length :—and we learn from Hyginus, that when a camp 
was longer than 2300, or 2400 feet, the ordinary signal, given by the buccinum at the front 
of the Prætorium, could with difficulty be heard at the Decuman gate;—and therefore a 
general charge was sounded, with all the martial instruments but even with that increase 
of sound, we may conceive the aid of such an intermediate post for signals to have been 
exceedingly useful. It is worth while, in the Military Antiquities, to compare p- 62, 
with p. 178. See before, p. 94, 95. 
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These nice particularities may possibly appear a needless im- 
pertinent detail to some, but surely. tu the truly curious, it cannot 
be uninteresting, to consider, how. exactly the dimensions of all 
these Roman remains, when thus examined, appear to agree with 
che ideas we are taught to entertain, from the accounts given us by 
Polybius;;/ and n the attending to a precise translation of all his 
words. u & ,bẽA 0) ,atemyio ynivig % et 
lt 2 consider, chortly (and they surely of all others 
deserve to be some what considered. ] the Stations, near the celebrated 
wall of Antoninus, now so commonly called Crime s Dyke. 1... . 

Antient altars, and stones with Roman inscriptions of the most 
curious Kinds, that have been dug up near these Castra, all concur 
to assure us, that these were truly Roman Stations; — andi a military 
way, unquestionably still running either through them, or by them 
all, on che inner side of the great wall, attests the same fact. 

Duntocher Station, was about 460 Roman feet; by 300. —Its great 
== now 30 feet wide, divided it on the south side into two equal 
parts, of 213 feet each, as is shewn in Pl. , fig. 8 :—nothing 
therefore is more obvious, if we can suppose it possible that 10 or 
1.5 feet should be sufficient for the breadth of a way round by the 
ramparts, than that ten maniples, or 1680 men, might be encamped 
here, with two cross streets, running transversly through the midst, 
of 30 feet in breadth :—or if such a narrow space next the ramparts 
is not to be admitted, — that six maniples, (or rather four maniples, 
and two half maniples) might be encamped here, with a space next 
the ramparts every where of 50 feet broad; and a main street, 
directly. from the. gate, of 50 feet broad; but without any cross 
Street And indeed this latter disposition may, to some persons, 
seem most likely to have been the actual one; both because of its 
greater mne and also because, in truth, no remains of any 
side gates do appear.“ 

And this Station might thus contain 1 either 1000 Auxiliaries of 


* See Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXV.; where all these pay near the great wall 
of Antoninus, are exactly delineated. —Stations, near the wall of that Antoninus, who was 
80 remarkable for maintaining, according to what was prophesied concerning his reign, | 
(Revelations, chap. 6. ver. 5, 6.) peace and equity in all the Roman __ and did 80 
here ;—and who put a Stop to persecution against the Christians. 
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foot ; O else a complete cohort, with its Allied foot, and some 
horse in which latter case, the number stationed here would 1 
ny about 800. 1 - 

At the distance of about 83 Romas feet from the wall or Grind 3 
Dyke,” and at the distance of 73 feet from the western rampart; 
within chis Station, are the remains of the foundations of a build- 
ing, about 75 feet by 35 ; and whose walls seem to have been about 
5 or 6 feet in thickness. It does not decidedly appear whether it 
was Roman, or of later ages; — but it ought not to be passed by un- 
noticed, that its southern end would come exactly level with the 
north side of that which would have answered to a principal street, 
in case of ten maniples having been encamped here. —It by no 
means seems to have been a regular situation for an antient Præ- 
torium; but it might have been a tower in the later ages, for che 
chief Centurion of the whole band. | | 

At Castle Cary, where the remains of a military w way, „ 20 
feet wide, still runs through the whole; and where the great, or 
Decuman gate, was exactly in the middle of its proper side; and 
whose dimensions are given, Pl. ==, fig. 9; if we pursue the same 
train of ideas, we may perceive eight maniples, or 1344 men, might 
be stationed; having a way, next the ramparts, of 17, or 20 feet; 
and two great cross streets of 30 feet each. The dimensions within 
the ramparts are about 464 Roman feet, by 270.—2 17 on each side 
of what appears to have been a sort of Decuman gate: and on the sides 
of the military way, and principal gates, 80 feet next the old wall 
of Antoninus; and 170 next the open country, and Decuman gate. 

At Kirkpatrick, where a military way, now about 25 Roman feet 
wide, traverses the whole; len maniples again, or 1680 men, might 
upon these principles have been encamped; — with a space left of 
25 feet, next the ramparts, in every part; and with two great cross 
streets, each of 35 feet in breadth. 

The dimensions are given, Pl. , fig. 10 ;—485 Roman feet 
by 835 within the ramparts.—And, on the two sides of the Roman 
way and Principal street, 125 next the wall of Antoninus, and 185 
next the open country; towards which however no gate, at prownd, 
appears here. 


Westerwood, Pl. , fig. 11, is a different sort of entrenchment; 


oblong the contrary way. It is about 300 Roman feet wide, having 
about 140 feet on each zide the great Decuman gate; - and 4s; about 
390 in length from the wall of Antoninus; — having on each side 
of a military way that ran through its two principal gates, about 
150 feet next the wall, and 220 next the great Decuman gate. It 
would therefore conveniently contain six maniples, or 1008 men; 
with à space every where next the ramparts of 20 Roman feet; 
and two cross streets; one, the principal street, 30 feet wide; and 
the other, the main street, 60 feet Wilmmme. 
Casile Hill, Pl. , fig 12310 Roman feet, by 220 ; had a 
military way, about 20 feet wide, running exactly through the 
midst of it, with 100 feet on either side; but with no appear · 
ance of any gate except the two principal ones. — Almost the only 
conclusion therefore which we can form, is, that it might contain 
six maniples, without any space left next the ramparis ; —or else 
forces encamped 2 the 5. ere. method, hotneſs wen) — 
to have been the case. N 
Nirlintilloch fort, ow alles the Peel 1'of Kirkintilloch; Pl. xg 
fig. 13, is of a different kind: here was no military way passing 
througli it, and here remains only one gate: on each side this one 
gate of entrance, is 130 Roman feet clear; and the length of the 
whole area, from the gate, is about 310, or 315 feet. To. Legionary 
cohorts, or four maniples and two half maniples, amounting to 
840 men, might therefore be stationed here; having a street 
of 30 feet in the midst ; al a u wr of 30 feet every where next 
the ramparts. © + tat ‚ 
An this fortress again, \ we TION the remains of ifoundacions of a 
building of 70 feet by 37, which may have been a tower.— And it 
is remarkable, that it stands exactly at the distance of 30 Roman 
feet from the rampart ; and as exactly on the left hand of the gate; 
and therefore would be exactly fronting both the great street in the 
midst, and fronting the street next the rampart: a situation well 
adapted either for a chief captain of Triarii, or for any command- 
ing Centurion, if the . were e 8 aſter the 344 Ha 
method. 
Ackindavy, Pl. , fig. 14 380 Roman feet by $35; with the 
military way passing ine eancely through the midst of it, now about 25 
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feet in breadth, has 175 feet on one side of this way, and 133 on 
the other; and what seems to have been its Decuman gate exactly in 
the midst of its longest side, with 175 feet on each side this gate.— 
Achindavy might therefore contain seven maniples, or seven maniples 
and an half, or about 1176, or 1260 men, with a main street of 30, 
and a principal street of 35 Roman feet in breadth; and with a 
space left every where, next the rampart, of 25 feet ;—but it seems 
most probable, that the order of encampment was Hyginian. 

Bar Hill, Pl. , fig. 15, was a square of 343 Roman feet, with 
the military way running through, so as to have 190 feet on the 
one side, and 130 feet on the other; whilst what seems to have been 
its Decuman gate, now 25 feet wide, was in the midst, 80 as to have 
160 feet on each side of it. But it is so very difficult to place regular 
maniples, with any degree of satisfaction, according to these divi- 
sions, that we must be led to conclude the adjustment of the ar- 
rangement of troops, in this station, to have been upon a different 
principle from the Polybian. | 
And the same may still more strongly be said of Rough Castle; 
Pl. , fig. 16; —2 30 Roman feet square; - with the military way 
running through it, having 115 Roman feet on one side, and 100 
on the other; —whilst there are 100 feet on each side of its appa- 
rently Decuman gate. . 

It is needful then, after all these observations, just to add, as 
far as is possible, a short and comprehensive idea of what was the 
FHhygiman mode. 

Its characteristick difference from the Polybzan, consisted in this; 

—that the troops, instead of being divided into Maniples, were 
divided into what were called Centuries; though consisting only of 
80 men each: —and that a Cohort was then made to consist of six 
Centuries, or of 480 men. 
And that, with regard to the order of encampment, they were 
placed, (allowing 8 men to a tent,) each Century in a row of ten 
tents; extending 120 Roman feet in length, and 24 in breadth ; see 
Pl. ==, fig. 1;—though usually, of the ten tents, only eight were 
really pitched, (because of the regular number of soldiers who must 
always be necessarily employed, on watch and duty,) by which 
means more space was allowed near the tents of the officers. 
VOL. II. 2 0 
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That two of these rows, placed back to back, so as to have their 
bat horses eat out of the same manger, or from off the same spot, 
formed what was called a Striga, of 120 feet in length, and 48 feet 
in breadth ; to which was allowed an additional space of 12 feet, 
and no more; to separate it from the next Strzga, as it had, on its 
other front, the benefit of the street of a neighbouring Striga ; by 
which means each complete single Striga was 120 feet long, and 
60 broad. See Pl. =, fig. 2. | 

And as to these andes Strige — that they were placed i in very 
different positions, in different camps, and stations, just as the 
whole allotted space best admitted: only in this mode of encamp- 
ing, (contrary to the Polybian mode,) the Legionary * were 
generally placed next the rampart. 

A further difference, in an Hyginzan Camp was, with regard to the 
Frætorium, Forum, and Quæstorium, —in that they were upon quite 
a different plan from the Polybian: the Pretorium, quite in the midst 
of the camp, long and narrow; with the Forum just below it; and 
the Quæstorium beyond the Forum; —and all three forming as it 
were rather parts of one great street, than separate places; whilst 
the main street, and the principal street, were usually in other parts, 

both of them of one and the same breadth. 

A complete Imperial army, in the time of Bui consisted of three 
Legions; instead of consisting of only two Legions, as was the 
case with a Consular army, in the time of Polybius ;—and, on this 
account the great exemplar of an Fhginian camp, was divided into 
three distinct parts, called the Pretentura, Latera Prætorii, and the 
Retentura ;—or as we might perhaps call them in modern times, a 
van-guard, Prætorian wings, or body-guard, and a rear-guard ; and 
an Hyginian camp, in the great pattern, and in the lesser imitations, 
was usually one-third longer than it was broad. 

Flygius assigns 2400 feet for the length, and 1600 feet for the 
breadth of an Imperial camp ;—but gives a sort of plan, containing 
the dimensions of one of 2310, by 1620. 

It is to be remarked also, as a further distinction, that in Imperial 
armies, such as are described by Hyginus, larger bodies in proportion 
of Allied troops, or mercenaries, were attached to the Legions:—and 
that these mercenaries were usually placed, near the two extremes 
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of the camp, immediately within that line of Legionary Strige, 
either double, or single, that (as has been mentioned) ran quite 
round an Hyginian camp, separated from the ramparts, by a broad 
way, and from all the inclosed troops, by a continued narrow street, 
called the Sagular street. 

And, on this occasion it ought not to be passed by unnoticed, 
that Hyginus+ says expressly, that THE DEcuMan GATE was so called 
from the tenth Cohort of the Legion being encamped near it ;—and that 
this assertion of his in reality confirms, still more strongly, all the 
conclusions that have been formed concerning the real situation of 
that great entrance, in the preceding pages; though General Roy, 
misled by the passage in Livy, in the manner that has been there 
explained, ventures to suppose, that even Hyginus himself was 
mistaken. 

It would he very strange indeed, however, if the very writer 
who undertakes to describe this mode of Castrametation, living under 
the Emperors Trajan, and Adrian, when it was actually in use, 
should be so mistaken :—I shall therefore have no hesitation to 
follow is own authority; and to replace the Hyginzan Decuman gate 
where Hyginus himself placed it, in perfect conformity to the Fo- 
lybian Decuman gate. 

The whole of what has been said may ach be explained by a 
Plan, P. ==, fig. 3; leaving out any precise mode of arranging the 
Strige, within the several great divisions ; ;—which might so easily 
be varied at pleasure; and was indeed so often actually varied. — 
A circumstance wherein consisted, truly, the great advantage of this 
mode of encamping although it unavoidably occasioned some- 
what of confusion in the order of the camps themselves, and much 
more 1n the description of them. 

But before we refer to the Plan, it ought to be mentioned further, 
that in this mode of encamping, the Sacellum, Tribunal, and Augu- 
ratory, seem always to have been placed in the front end of the 
 Pretorium ;—and that the crossing of the main street and principal 


These facts are all collected from the account of Hyginus, as explained by Schelius, in 
as perfect conformity as possible with the account given by General Roy, ſrom p. 176, to 
P+ 189, of the Military Antiquities. + See Military Antiquities, p. 179. 

+ See p. 12, 13. See Military Antiquities, p. 179. 
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street just before these, was called Groma ; being that spot from 
whence all the measures for marking out the camp were begun. 

That the Prætorium itself, was no less than 7 20 feet long; and at 
least 180, and sometimes 220 feet broad. 

And that the manner of dividing an Hyginian camp, always varied 
according to the proportion of the number of Legionaries to that of 
the Auxiliaries: because, when the latter was small in proportion, 
the Sagular street became removed more inward from we rampart, 
and nearer to the Prætorium. | 

In our Plan, Pl., fig. 8, the whole camp is — 2400 Roman 
feet long, by 1600 feet broad; according to the measure first assigned 
by Hyginus. 


e Marks the way, or Space next the rampart, 60 feet 
broad. 
 (bbbbbb) The Legionary Strigæ; double in an Imperial camp; 
and sometimes single in a smaller camp; and sometimes in a much 
broader row than double; when there were but few auxiliaries, 
accompanying the force; — but always so placed as to have con- 
venient ways for marching out to the ramparts on one side, and to 
the Sagular street on the other. 
lssssssss) The Sagular street 30 feet broad. 
D. The Decuman gate. 


d d) The main street, leading from the Decuman gate to the Præ- 
torium ;—60 feet wide. 

(pp) The two principal gates. 

And (0000) the principal street, 60 feet wide. 

(rrrr) The Pretorium; 720 feet by 220. In the upper part of 
which, fronting the Principal street, were the Great Offices, and the 


* Groma, it is well known, means a measuring instrument. 

+ It surely deserves notice, that these measures agree, in the square contents of the whole 
area, very nearly with those of a Polybian Prætorium, of 400 feet square; according to the 
mode of translating the words of Polybius in the preceding pages: 

| for 400 x 400 = 160000 square feet; 
and 720 x 220 = 158400 square feet; 


and the difference is only 1600 square feet; 


a difference of nat quite two feet each way; which is a strong attestation to the truth of all 
the conclusions that have been formed in these pages. See p. 81, 82, 83, 100, 145, 133. 
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Tribunal; whilst the lower part of it seems, in this mode of en- 


camping, to have been deemed sufficient for all the purposes of a 
Forum; —in which respect, as in many others, the Hyginian Camp 
had less spare room, and less convenient space, than the Polybian ; 
— though it was contrived to hold more troops. 

And it ought to be observed, that, in smaller camps, there is every 
reason to believe the extent of the Pretorium was always nicely ad- 
justed to the number of Cokorts, and force encamped, nearly in the 
same proportions as in the case of the adjustment of a Polybian 


Pretorium. | 21 
| (qqqq) The Quintan street; —30 feet broad; which sometimes 


had gates at its ends; but most usually had none. 

(TT) The Pay-office, or Questorium :—where, as in this kind of 
camp there was less space for the Questor's use near the Decuman 
gate, there was more room here, near the Prætorium, than in a 
Polybian camp. 
 (d2.. dz) The continuance of the main street to the Prætorium 
gate (v). 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Great divisions, for the encamping of the few 
remaining Strigæ of the Legionaries; and for all the Auxiliaries or 
Allied troops, with the Prætorian guards, horse, and foot; and with 
the Evocali, or volunteers, on each side of the Prætorium:—all 
which Sirigæ of tents were, in different instances, disposed vari- 
ously; whence again arises confusion, in the accounts of this kind 
of castrametation. | 
III) Tents occasionally for Legates. 

(tttt) Tents as usual for Tribunes. , 

Such was the Hyginian Camp ;—but after all, Hyginus, in com- 
parison of Polybius, is a very confused writer, —however he might, 
in his day, be a good Gromaticus, or measurer. And the confusion 
of the mode of encamping in the later period of the Roman empire, 
became every age so much worse and worse, that when Vegelius 
wrote, in the fourth century, he complained, that the custom of 
fortifying a camp regularly, was not only laid aside; but the very 
method of doing it was entirely lost: —which was one cause of the 
fatal disgrace that then so often befel the Roman armies." 

Military Antiquities, p. 189. 
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It ought now, perhaps, heſore we entirely leave the consideration 
of the adjustment of the particular bands of encamped troops, to the 
precise measutes of Roman Castra great and small which we are 
acquainted wich, ta be shortly: remarked, that the great Castrum at 
Castor, in Norfolk, agrees in its dimensions even better with a truly 
antient ee mode of. ee ae than with the py 
mode. 510 RN I 
For if we take the 3 iin the walls, 3 e as 
wentibned in the preceding pages,“ 1080 English feet, by 1320. 
these reduced to Roman measure, will amount to about 1118+ Roman 
feet, by 13664, And in this space, either art entire Legion, with at 
least half of its Allies or half A Legion, with double the number 
of! its Allies; might be encamped in the most complete manner. 
In the first instance; — the front, next the Decuman gate, might 
be arranged as follows; — not requiring so great a space to be left 
next the rampart, in this great Castrum, (which like Richborough 
had high and great walls;)'as in a camp where there were mere 
earth works. 


L 11 11 


A j 1 1 
4. . 4 4. 4. 4.4. 100+50+50+ 100 +1004134=1118. 
And, thus two complete Cohorts with all their Equites, might stand 
in a line;—and, in depth, five rows of these would contain an 
whole Legion. 


In 10 113178 TIS of 4 MI 


„ ne! | Roman Feet. 
And allowing for a space next the nn the other way 133 
And for the depth of these five rows of Cars Gt 500 
And for a principal street, - - 30 
And for a Prætorium, of half the e of: a Gow 
sular Pratorium ; i. e. of 400 feet by 200, — = 400 
And for a street behind the Pretorium, - — 50 
And for a row of eight maniples of Allies 100 
And for a space next the Prætorian rampart, or wall, 133 


The whole will amount exactly to 138366 
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Whilst it is obvious, that on each side a Pretorium of 200 feet 
in breadth, might be very good room for a Forum, of due proportion, 


on one side; — for a Quæstorium, on the other; — and for four ma- 


* niples, and four half maniples, to be placed beyond the Forum, next 
the wall; and the like number beyond the Questorium — making. 
with the former eight, the whole number exactly twenty maniples 
in this part:—a number that would contain, most precisely, half 
the number of Allied forces belonging to a Legion. 

In the latter instance, of containing kalf a Legion, with double the 
number of Allias:— the only difference would be, the ranging the 
mere proper number of Allies of each Cohort, on the left hand of it, 
and of the front of the Pretorium, in their four maniples;—which 
if their maniples were made double, without an intervening street, 
{as in General Roy's Consular camp) would require no alteration of 
space whatever next the wall. 

And even if a street were allowed in the midst of them, would 
only require the way, by the wall, to be 25 feet narrower; or not 
more than about 105 feet in breadth ; which would still be more 
than quite sufficient. | 

If we. take Mr. Wilkins's measures, of 1120, by 1349 English 
feet, that have been referred to* as being those of the outside of the 
Vallum, to have been rather those within, more accurately ascer- 
tained than by the former measurement; — these will amount to 
about 11594 Roman feet, by 13964;—and the only difference this 
will make is, that there might be 150, or 155 feet, for space to be left 
next the wall:—whilst, either way, the adjustment of the order of 
encampment kere will be the same; and obviously upon the Polybian 
plan ;—and for the containing a force of about 6480, or at least of 


6210 men.+ 1 
Page 31. 
In the time of the Scißios, a complete Legion, with its Equites, seems to 
have contained 5 — . . — — 4500 
A full Legion, with all its Allies, horse and foot, contained - + 38460 
A weak Legion, or one with half its Allies, contained - - - 6480 


4 strong half Legion, with double its usual number of Allies, contained 6210 
See p. 107.— The first deviation from this proportion, in subsequent times, seems merely to 
have been, the adding to each maniple, such a number of soldiers as might be supposed to 


be constantly absent from the tents on watck, and ward :—and the inconvenience sometimes 
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 Chesterford, in Essex, which appeared to me as of a more square 
form than it has usually been taken to be, was considerably larger; 
and seems intended to have contained an entire Legion, with all its 
Allies; and there also enough may be traced, to perceive, that the 1 
er was consistent with Polybian rules. 

And Sodbury, i in Gloucestershire, of which Mr. Lysons had given 
us a very curious representation in his most valuable work ;* 
seems to have been incomparably well adapted to have — 
three Cohorts, with double the number of Allied foot, and half as 
many more Allied horse, encamped exactly after the Polybian method. 
According to Mr. Lysons' plan, it was about 300 yards in length, 
from north to south; and 200 yards in breadth, from east to west: 
that is about 93 14. or 932 Roman feet, by 6214, or 622 ;—and 
that which appears to have been the great Decuman gate, was not 
exactly in the midst of the east side; but about 50 feet nearer to 
the north, than to the south. 

A full Cohort might therefore be arranged, in a line, fronting 
the Decuman gate, exactly GAP to Folybian rules, in this 
manner. 

Z 

: 


ESI EEC 


As 00 + + 100 + 30+100+100+36=932 feet. 


And three Cohorts in depth from the gate, might be placed before 
the Prætorium. 

Whilst eight half maniples of Allied foot might be placed behind i it. 

And two more maniples of Allied foot, with three maniples of 
Allied horse, might be placed on the sides of the Prætorium; leaving 
room for a Forum, of 90 feet ;—a Questorium, of 40 feet wide ;— 
and a Pretorium of 230 Roman feet, by 100, just a little larger than 


a 


arising from this addition, by means of wounded men, or sickness, probably next intro- 
duced the new and subsequent division of Cohorts into Centuries, zuch as are described 


by Hyginus, 
2 Lysons Woodchester, Pl. I. 
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Ich of a Consular Pretorium*, which it ought precisely to be for three 

All these maniples disposed of about the Pretortum, would 
amount to six maniples of Allied foot, and three of horse; that is, 
to as many more Allied foot as properly belonged to the three 
Cohorts, and to half as many more Allied horse; —a very adequate 
addition to attend as Extraordinaries, and as a select guard, for the 
Commander in Chief. 

On each side the Funn the en of che whole would 
be thus, ' e é 


And in depth, from the 23 gate, the camp vad be filled 
up by | Roman feet. 
A 5pace next the rampart - - „F 
Three full Cohorts - Dry - - 300 
The Principal Street FIPS „ Ps, Eo 
T he Pretorium 81 — r eu ee 

A street behind the Prætorium Is : E g 1 
Eight half maniples of Allied foot 1 1 
A space next the rampart "er e e e eee ee 


' 
' 
Z 
' 

or 

© 


| | 622 
| 'Whilst the hcl force, congizting of about 3636 men, would be 
arranged thus: LOW 

v PS SN v 


B p t nt. SE . SE SP . 8P 
. | „ „ dr er 
Tx 1 SE . SE SP . 8 
sp. 8E F Prætorium 1. 88. 8E. 8P 
6p · 8p · p- 1p 2p 8p · 4p · 45 


* 1 230 x 100 =23000: andthe th of a Consular Pratotium is =? = 22857% 
feet. 
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and would consist of PD | . 
Three full Cohorts, wa their "0 - - 1330 
Their Allied foot - - K — 1008 
Their Allied horse — - 3 180 
As many more Allied foot, encamped as a sort of Extraor- 

dinaries, about the Prætorium TERS 1008 
Half as many more Allied horse, as a Sg guard - 90 


3636 


There cannot, however, remain a doubt but that, in the later ages, 
even in all these camps, and Castra, great and small, the Hyginian 
method was sometimes used; —or that, at last, those which had 
walls even became a sort of mere towns; with little or no method of 
arrangement, either after the Polybzan, or any other regular mode: 
neither can there be a doubt, but that the Hyginian method was 

commonly used, in all such Stations as had been originally Britisk 

posts —or such as were (like Pevensey) of irregular form; — because 
this mode % castrametation might indeed be adapted to a fortified 
inclosure of any figure in its outline whatever. 

A variety of other instances, besides those already given, might 
be produced, to shew the general uniform plan, and contrivance, 
even of all those Roman Camps that were mere earthworks ; as well 
as of their regular Stations, and walled Castra; but a further enu- 
meration would be tedious, as well as useless. 

It now then only remains, to. produce a few other instances, 
besides that of Pevensey, wherein, on account of the uncommon 
obvious advantage of the ground, the Romans sometimes, in their 
mere Castra, and Stations, or in such as afterwards became Toms, 
and Cities, departed from the more usual regularity of their square, 
(or oblong squarisſi] form of castrametation. | 

And amongst these it is impossible to forget a place of so great 
distinction, as the antient Verolanium, or Verulam. 

First, a great Roman station; and then a distinguished Roman 
town, or city. 

A plan of it, upon a small reduced scale, for the ke of compar- 
ing it the better with Pevensey, and Silckester, (which are added, in 
like manner, on small scales,) is given in Pl. XXVIII. fig. 9; from 
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the larger plan, published in the Vetusta Monumenta, as taken by 
Dr. Stukeley. 

This most remarkable, and most irregular antient station, is 
situated on a sloping tract of ground, between the Matling- street road, 
on the south-west, and the river Colne, or Ver, on the north- east, 
ſe ce); where there is much reason to think, there was from the 
very first a great extent of marsh, or even of water; and this may 
indeed originally have been the very inducement for adopting the 
strange peculiarity of its form here found. 

Yet here we find the other important points of Roman Castra- 
metation to have been attended to. 

For, on the two sides, appear plainly to have been the two that 
were called usually principal gates (oo); at (d) appears to have been 
the Decuman gate; —at (p) the Prætorian gate; and at (P) the Pre- 
torium itself: (as at Richborough, at Melandra, and at Ardock,) much 
nearer to the Pretorian gate, than to the Decuman ; so that the street, 
from the one side Principal gate to the other, might pass before the 
front of the Pretorium, and between it, and the Decuman gate. 

This spot, like the Pretorium in some other Stations, has also 
throughout all succeeding ages, been rendered very remarkable, by 
continued devotional attention. For here, as at Rickborough, Port- 
chester, and Castor, a Christian church has been built, near the site 
where there is every reason to believe stood the antient Sacellum of 
the Pretorium:} the piety of early ages endeavouring to change 
corrupt devotion into true religion; though the attempt too often 


* Vol. I. PI. VIII. + It seems from antient records, (for the combined 
testimony of which, for brevity sake, I shall refer to Gough's Camden, where, from the 
authority of Mathew Paris, they are very well collected, in a summary manner, into one 
point of view ) that there was really a piece of water, which antiently currounded the greatest 
part of the city of Verulanium and that the last remains of it were, a great fish pool; 80 near, 
and so hurtful to the church of St. Albans, that Abbot Alfric, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, bought the right to it, and drained off the water, in such a manner, that the 
nuisance was effectually removed. See Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 338. Matthew Paris, 
Vitz Abb. p. 40, 41. | 

t It may perhaps with great propriety be brought to remembrance, on this occasion, that 
the first cathedral of St. Paul's, in London, was also built nearly on the spot where must 
have been the Roman Prætorian camp;—and that this has continued to be the situation of all 
the there succeeding venerable metropolitan fabricks to this time. See the Parentalia, p. 27 1. 
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corrupted real religion itself. And in this church, (which is called 
that of St. Michael) have by a strange concurrence of circumstances 
been deposited, in still more modern days, as if to mark the dignity 
of the spot, the remains of the great Lord Bacon ;—that truly illus- 
trious ornament of the'literary" world; and father of the restoration 
of true philosophical science in this country.“ 

The walls of Verulam were defended, in some parts, by a double 
fosse; but in others by a very deep single one; and, as to their 
structure, 4A a $trict wane to those of pot ha e. and 
Pevensey. If 

They were mite of eee rotus, (or Gen] of bricks, and 
of flints; varying a little in the dimensions and position, lere, as 
elsewhere in the other Roman works. Four distinct layers were 
discernible in gome parts of the walls, as they remained in 1768. 
Of these, the lowest course of bricks had four rows; the next three; 
and the two uppermost had each of them two; and the courses of 
flints and mortar between them, were each about two feet — eight 
inches in breadth. E | | 

The bricks were an inch and an half, or an inch and a quarter 
thick; and had such a quantity of mortar between each row, as to 
be nearly equal in thickness to that of the bricks themselves. They 
were also of different lengths: — some twelve; some sixteen; and 
some eighteen inches. And there has already been mentioned, in 
these pages, one brought from Verulam, (that was wrought up in the 
walls of the abbey church at St. Alban's,) which was near two 


feet; r in which irregularities they most Nn agree with all 
other truly Roman buildings. | 


* The tomb, or perhaps rather monument, of this Great Man, which is very simple 
and plain, is yet one of the very finest pieces of sculpture in England, and too little 
known. —It represents him resting his head. upon his arm, in his elbow chair, in sad 
composed sleep: the too just, and almost prophetick emblem, of that deadly sleep, with 
which mankind, in general, have W forget, and an the best intima · 
tions in his writings. 

+ See ne in the Archæologia, vol. II. p. 184. 

See in this Volume, p. 8. We have a very curious account of what was found on 
taking down, and removing many ofthe ruins of old Verulam, by the Abbots Ealdred, and 
Eadmer, about A. D. 960, (written by Matthew Faris, about A. D. 1250,) in which one 
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A considerable fragment of the wall remains, near the side of 
one principal gate, towards the north- west, at (s); - and from the 


gcarcely knows whether most to admire, the great curiosity of the articles said to be discovered. 
or the gross ignorance of the discoverers, and then resident monks, 

Besides bricks and tiles of all dimensions, taken to be worked up in the new building of the church 
of St. Albans, —and many fragments of stone columns, they found about the middle of the 
city, (and evidently about the spot where must first have been the antient Roman Pretorium,) 
the remains of a sort of palace: — and in a recess of the wall of this palace, forming a sort of 
closet or cupboard, several books, some of which plainly appear, by the substance of the 
account, to have been rolled up in scrolls, like the most antient books of Rome; and some 
to have consisted of flat leaves, inclosed between oaken boards, and tied with bands of silk. 
Some of them were said to have been in unknown characters; which we may therefore very 
fairly conclude to have been written in Greek; —and others appear to have been in the British 
language, for which at last they found a decypherer, an old decrepit priest, who made it out 
to be a life of St. Alban in the British language. And on this occasion, surely, even with 
regard to the supposed unknown character of these manuscripts, it may not be amiss to recall 
to mind, that Czsar intimates (De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. sec. 13.) that the Britons actually 
made use of Greek characters, in writing their own language. — Others of the manuscripts 
were in Latin:—and the author speaks of their discovering invocalions to Phabus, in a manner 
that leads one shrewdly to suspect, that these pious monks mistook some of the odes of 
Horace, or the verses of some other Latin poet, for forms of devotion, or Pagan breviaries. 
Matthew Paris, Vita Abbatum, fol. 40, 41. 

The account of the old arches, and caverns, in which thieves and banditti concealed them- 
selves, is also curious: and no less so is that of the discovering the remains of tarred boards, 
naval tackle, and anchors; the remains of boats, which might have been brought to the great 
pool near the wall ;—but as to the discovery of such 5hells, as were supposed to indicate that 
the sea ever approached those walls, that conclusion seems merely to have arisen from the 
mistake they were led into, by the discovery of antediluvian fossil shells, which might un- 
questionably be found on digging there, as such may still be found in so many other places; 
and have often led antiquaries, much better informed than they could be in Abbot Eadmer's 
days, into the same sort of mistake :—a mistake which ought ever to be guarded against. 

Ol the fluctuating mutability of scenery on the face of the earth, there cannot be a stronger 
proof than on this spot. 


Here once stood for ages, in thick impenetrable woods, protected by a wild morass, a 
British town. 

Here stood, next, a Roman Castrum; —and after that, from about A. D. 150 to 450, for 
near three hundred years, a flourishing Roman town, or city, with the morass turned into a 
fine lake for boats and vessels. 

Here remained the wide extended rugged ruins of that town, become mere objects of anti- 
quarian research (if there had been intelligent antiquaries in those days), with the lake 
become a rude sedgey fishery ; and the vaults aud passages, dens of thieves and robbers, for 
above three hundred years more;—to the year 900. 

Here, in its near neighhourhood, then reared its head, a proud glorious abbey with the 
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examination of several parts, the walls appear to have been about 
12 feet thick. 

Another remarkable instance, wherein the Romans departed from 
their usual regularity of form, in the construction of their Castra, is 
to be found in a place which became, at length, no less than Verulam, 
a regular Town of great note, and importance ; and of the walls of 
which there are still considerable remains. 

This is Silchester, in Hampshire; of which a plan, on a reduced 
scale, is added in the comparative Plate of Roman fortresses, fig. 10, 
Pl. XXVIII. 

The wall, more irregular than en consists of no less than 
nine unequal sides; —in some parts near 20 feet high; and 12, or 
even 14, or 13 feet thick. 

It is constructed, as in other instances of Roman works, of aller- 
nate courses (or Gνj,; ;—but here, (the country affording a proper 
material near at hand,) instead of bricks, the alternate rows, between 
the courses of flints and rude pebble stones, are formed of broad 
flag-stones, which answer precisely the same end. 

In some parts have been found work in kerring-bone fashion :— 
but this may here, as well as-at Pevensey, be justly suspected to 
have been merely the consequence of British repairs, after the 
departure of the Romans ; or else of very early Saxon repairs.+ 

It is agreed by almost all antiquaries, x that there was originally 
a British town here, called Caer Segont, or the city of the Segontiaci; 
and the irregular form, and predetermined figure of this important 


adjacent lake converted into a fertile mead,—An abbey which, for ages, continued one of the 
most magnificent objects in this island. 

All this passed long before Humphry Duke of Gloucester was born.—And here now lie 
entombed, in his deep dark yault, the mouldering remains of that good Prince, which can 
scarcely be said to rest, but have for many years been exposed to the curiosity of strangers, 
as a sad interesting memorial of nearly forgotten days, and tmes;—whilst the mouldering 
abbey itself is scarcely preserved, by being converted into a parish church; and the spot 
where Verulam stood, has been unremittingly ploughed up, as a field of corn. 

* See many curious observations concerning them in Pennant's Journey from Chester, 
p. 251, + See p. 42, 43, in this Volume. 

Camden, Vol. I. p. 121. Gough's edit. That this city was destroyed, and neglected 
before the establishment of the Saxon monarchy, seems obvious; because, although such 
numbers of Roman, and even some British coins, have been dug up here; yet it appears, 


from the account of the most intelligent persons near the spot, that no Saxon or Danish 
coins have been ever found in this place. 
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place, was probably the circumstance that induced the Romans to 
forego their adherance to their more regular plan:—just as they 
did at Byzantzum, or Constantinople itself, which was made the seat 
of empire, only a few years before the building of the walls of 
Sulchester.* 

In other respects, the Romans at Silchester, as at Verulam, observed 
their usual rules. —There were clearly two side, or principal gates 
(oo); designed in a distinguished manner to answer, like those in a 
Castrum, to a principal street and there was a Pretorium, at (v), 
including a smaller s8pace ;—sometimes supposed to have been a 
Forum; but which we may more justly conclude, to have been 
the Augurale ;—wherein, (in conformity to this conclusion,) have 
been discovered, foundations of a building of freestone ; the walls 
of which were 3 feet thick; and which appears to have been the 
very Sacellum of the Prætorium; as the foundation of an altar, $ feet 
by 4, and s feet high,+ has also been there discovered, surrounded 
with wood ashes, and coals. 

This Pretorium was, as usual, nearer to the Prætorian gate (p), 
than to the Decuman gate (d) ;—and the smaller streets seem to have 
run parallel to each other, and to its sides; and crossing each other, 
in the direction of the small dotted lines, —as far as it is now pos- 
sible to trace them, by means of the quick decaying, and different 
colour, of such part of the corn as grows over the foundations of 


the buildings. 


* See p. 37, in this Volume. + Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 141. 

t These streets appear indeed to have been at best very narrow: but that is only what 
we might expect, consistently with the dimensions of all the old Roman streets that have 
been discovered, so as to have their dimensions ascertained. 

The streets of Allens. the most polite city of the early ages of antiquity, were, (according 
to the very curious and accurate measures of Mr. Reveley, which he permitted me to see 


in MSS.) only en, or at most twelve feet wide, just as the streets of Pompeu were. (See 
Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 168.) 


And even the streets of antient Rome itself, appear to have been not in the least degree of 


width more commodious, if we are to form any idea of them (as we may surely most justly 
do,) from what remains of ils ichnography, engraved on the fragments of the antient pavement 
discovered in the temple of Romulus; which were first removed to the Farnese palace, and 
then to the Capitol; and have been published by Piranesi, in his first Vol. p. 6. 

From these fragments, it not only appears that the streets were narrow; but that the 
apartments, in many houses, were very small, and most strangely irregular. 


— — — — — 
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It was ere that, in the reign of Honorius, A. D. 407, the usurper 
Constantine, just before the destruction of the Mestern Empire, was 
advanced to the Purple, by the discontented soldiers, even, appa- 
rently, (and, possibly in reality,) against his will. 

And, as a further proof of the Roman magnificence and splendour 
once exhibited at this place, (as far as any thing of that Kind did 
in this country at all exist), kere have been dug up considerable 
ostensible remains. 

A curious Roman Eagle, wrought in steel, and very justly con- 
cluded to have formed the most distinguished part of a Roman 
military ensign, was dug up here about the year 1787, or 1788:* 
concerning which kind of military ensigns, it cannot but be re- 
membered, that they formed, what was called, by OUR LORD, the 


desolation of abomination, attending the Roman armies ;—and which 


were to attend them, when they were to encompass Jerusalem. 

A curious ring of gold also, with an inscription, in truly Roman 
letters; and with a rudely engraved head, was found in this place, 
about the year 1786.t 

The city of Bath in like manner, if the conclusions may be relied 
upon that have been formed, with regard to such traces as have 
been discovered, appears to have been of the form of ar irregular 
Pentagon, about 1200 feet in length, and 1100 feet in breadth, in 
the widest part ;—{(that is indeed far less than a Consular camp ;)— 
having a strong wall surrounding it, 9 feet thick, and 20 in height, 
with five circular towers, one at each angle ;—and having four gate 
ways, which faced the cardinal points ;—whilst the great fosse road 
ran through it, (that is through its principal street) from north to 
south.—And here, as in so many other instances, we find à church 
now standing where once had been the Pretorium, and which is 
even Metropolitan, and has been an abbey. 

Further, it ought now to be added, that we have a remarkable 
instance of a camp, even of Agricola's, where, on account of the 


* Archzologia, Vol. IX. p. 370. 
+ Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 15, Mark, chap. xiii, ver. 14. Luke, chap. xxi. ver. 20. 
4 Archzologia, Vol. VIII. p. 449. 
See Mr. Warner's ingenious illustration of Roman antiquities descovered at Bath,— 
Introduction, p. 12.—And also Collinson's History of Somersetshire, Vol. I. p. 8. 
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peculiar nature, and inequality of the ground, the proper form of 

a Roman encampment was departed from, even more effectually 
than either at Pevensey, orvat Silchester. 

It is that now called Rae-dykes, near Ury, about 3 miles from 
Stoneheaven in Scotland; and is described by General Roy. —It 
was of great extent; and therefore its outline is represented only on 
a very small scale, Pl. ==, fig. 4. 

Blut it is the more bang bf our attention, because another, 
and a most exceeding large camp of Agricola's, in the same tract 
of country, and nearly of the same name, at the distance of about 
25 or 30 miles, Re- dyles near Glenmalen, on the south bank of the 
river Nh, was exactly on the Polybian plan; and quite regular 
in its form ;+ though a little more inclining to a lozenge, than to a 
parallelogram. 

There is a curious instance also of Roman departure from their 
regular rules of castrametation, at Burgk-head, on the Murray Frith, 
the antient Alata Castra of Ptolemy. 

After describing all these places, for the sake of obtaining a fair 

comparative view of the forms of Roman Cities, and Stations; we 
must not forget to mention, one of the very first Castra in point of 
time, and one that was by no means of the least importance; though 5 
its original form is now so much obliterated ;—and especially as 
it retained, standing in it till very lately, distinguished remains of 
a perfect Roman structure; —and as it was, in its form, even more 
inclining to a circular, or oval inclosure, than Pevensey. 

The fortress I mean, is that which has since been deemed even 
the key of England ; Dover ; and in the comparative view of Roman 
fortresses, PI. XXVIII. fig. 12; as also in the subsequent large entire 
plan of Dover, that will be found in this Work, the same letters are 
put to mark the same parts. 

(aaaa) Shews what manifestly appears to have been the outlines 
of the original Roman camp; somewhat indeed in the form of a 


Military Antiquities, Pl. L. 

+ See Military Antiquities, Pl. LI.; and also Pl. I. and Pl. XX.; where the relative 
situation of these two Camps is shewn. t Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXIII. 

A part of the remain of this outline, as it continued visible in the year 1738, may be 
seen in Mr. Grose's plan, in his Antiquities, Vol. V. 
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parellelogram, with the corners rounded off; (as was frequently the 
case in other Roman camps, and particularly at Chesterford, and 
Comerie /; but here with the corners so much rounded off, as to form 
nearly an oval; — the whole figure being indeed the more irregular, 
because it was in this instance, not only, like that at Pevensey, made to 
conform to the irregularity of the ground; but was very obviously 
constructed on the very spot, and nearly within the same precise 
boundaries, as seem to have confained an FIAT en British hill 
fortress. 

The real existence of auch. prior crongholl, may not only be 
concluded from its situation on the summit of a cliff, so very proper 
for the purpose; more than $00 feet in height ;—and from the 
peculiar form of part of the outlines still remaining ;—but may also 
very fairly be inferred, from the old tradition, which says, that 
here Arviragus, the British chief, fortified himself, when he refused 
to pay the tribute imposed by Julius Cæsar; and that here, after- 
wards, King Arthur also held his residence.* 

"The irregularities, therefore, of this prior Britisſ hall men, 
did somewhat occasion the same sort of irregularity in the Roman 
works, and in the oval form of the Roman Castrum, formed on this 
strong spot. * 

Ihe dotted lines shew where that part of the Roman fortification 
was in all probability continued, which is now destroyed. 

Here Julius Cesar, during his very short stay, and his ineffectual 
endeavours to make an approach on this coast, was so molested by 
the Britons strongly making resistance from these heights ; (and pro- 
bably in a more especial manner from this very fortress,) that he 
thought fit to sail to another part, near Richborough. 

And here, afterwards, in the time of Claudius, (when the Romans 
may be supposed to have obtained possession of it,) this British kill 
stronghold seems to have been only just a little more fortified, 80 
as to render it the more conveniently a Roman camp. 

Julius Cæsar, if he ever landed here at all, had certainly no time 
either to gain the fortress, or to erect any structure. 

The idea therefore of his having built the present Great Keep, or 


* Sec Darell's a of Dover Castle, p. 8; and the old record in Dugdale's 
Monasticon. | 
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Master Tower, quite on the outside of the circuit of this original 
inclosure, which tower from the current fable of dark ages has 
been called Julius Cesar's Tower, can only be founded in vague 
tradition, and childish ignorance. 

Here, however, though Julius Cesar erected no great work, suc- 
ceeding Roman commanders reared edifices; and a watch tower, or 
Pharos, which till very lately* remained at (b). Whilst this fortress, 
as being unquestionably one of the greatest importance, was in 
the latter ages of the Roman dominion in this country, one of those 
put under the care of the Comes Littoris Saxonici. 

Of the Pharos just mentioned, the component parts, by a strange 
coincidence of circumstances, plainly shew its age; for it is (as 
almost all truly Roman buildings usually are,) composed indeed 
partly of long thin irrregular bricks; but in the intermediate 
courses, as no quarries of stone were conveniently at hand, both 
the facing and a great part of the interior substance of the wall was 
filled up, not as might have heen expected with flints, and chalk 
rubbish from the neighbouring country ;—but with an harder, and 
more effectually lasting substance than chalk, though lighter and 
fitter for carriage. For it is filled up, in a most unusual manner, 
with masses of hard stalactitical incrustations, cut into blocks of 
various dimensions, that could not well have been met with nearer 
than the more northern coasts on the east side of this island; where 
they abound in great numbers ;t and which therefore could not 
have been obtained by any Roman commander, prior to the time of 
Agricola, who surrounded the whole island by a regular navigation 
for the first time; and who might therefore most easily, in kzs ships, 
convey, from the north to the south, these curious and durable 
materials, for the purpose of rearing this structure. 


It grieves me to be forced to add, that long since the writing of these sheets, this noble 
Remain has been (as I am informed, ) pulled down. —An indifferent view of it, with the 
adjoining Brilis Roman church, that was built afterwards, may be seen, in Brose's 
Antiquities, Vol. II. + See Horseley, Brit. Rom. p. 472. 

There is a curious account of Dover Castle, published by the Rev. Mr. Lion, for the use 
ol travellers;—who was 80 obliging as to give me, previous to that publication, a specimen 
of the remarkable substance here mentioned, from the walls of the tower. And on that occasion 
] was very fortunately enabled to elucidate to him, the fact of its being a real stalactitical 


incrustation, having seen vast numbers of a similar kind, in the more northern parts of this 
country. 
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By Agricola therefore, I will venture to conclude, without 
hesitation, was this Pharos built; rather than by Publius Ostorins 
Scapula, the commander under Claudius; who, if he established 
any station or fort here at all, most probably merely made use of the 
old British camp, with a few alterations, as the Romans did in 80 
many other places. | 

And we may the rather adhere to such a conclusion, e the 
successors of Agricola had not so free a navigation round the island 
as he had;—and because his predecessors had never ventured upon 
any 8uch navigation at all. 

This Pharos, or Roman watch tower, was of an octagon form, on 
the outside, but square within ;—the sides of the internal square, 
and each · side of the external octagon, being about 14 of our feet, or 
about 144 Roman feet in dimensions; the — of the wall in 


the lower part was about ten feet; and the whole height was un- 
doubtedly more than what remained, when I 8aw it, although that 
was about 40 feet. 

The Fond diticiis were laid in a bed of 4 ; notwithstanding it 
is built on a chalk rock; a circumstance that has been taken notice 
of, with regard to some other Roman buildings. 

It has an arched door way, about 6 feet wide, on the east side; 
and on the other three sides of the internal square were Roman 
arches, and narrow spaces for windows, about 13 feet and an half 
high, and near 4 feet wide, which were afterwards, in later ages, 
much altered, to convert them into Norman loop holes. 

The old arches, at the top of these recesses, were turned with 
Roman tiles, and with pieces of the stalactitical concretion above- 
mentioned, cut wedge-shaped, about four times the thickness gf the 
tiles, and placed alternately with them. 

But what is most remarkable in this antient building, is, the form 
of the tiles themselves. They are, indeed, as at Richborough, and 
in other Roman structures, of different dimensions in length, one 
being (as I found on measuring it) no less than 2 feet 10 inches, 
whilst they are all nearly of the same breadth, and of the usual 
narrow thickness, of about 14 inch; but some of them appear to 
have been cast in a mould, and of a form seldom, if ever, met with 
elsewhere; — for the tiles, in the lower part of the building, (and on 
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the eastern front especially.) are on one side adorned with winding 
grooves, and with four very odd protuberant kemispherical knobs, 
nearly equidistant from each corner; and at one end of each tile, 
near each corner, is a projecting part of about 14 inch in length, 
and 14 inch wide; whilst at the opposite end, near each angle, a 
void space is left of the same dimensions, so that by reversing the 
tiles, when laid in the wall, the projecting parts might drop into the 
void spaces like a sort of dove-tail work, and render it impossible 
for them to give way and slip from each other, in consequence of 
any internal pressure.* 

Wich alternate courses (or 9euA.iz), formed of these and other 
Roman tiles, and then of small blocks of the stalactitical incrusta- 
tions, was this edifice constructed, from the bottom to the top :— 
each course of tiles consisting of two rows; and each course of 
stalactites, of seven rows of blocks, generally about seven inches 
deep, and about one foot in length. 

Five of these alternate courses, in one part, like so many stages, 
or stories, were discernible a few years ago very clearly, notwith- 
standing the external casing, of the last century, had indeed in other 
parts, obstructed the seeing of them. 

Such was this exceeding curious Tower; — the rather worthy to 
be described, because it pointed out so decidedly, in every part of 
its structure, the difference between original Roman works, and 
those of the Saxons, or Normans. 

It was repaired in the time of Henry Fifth, by Erpingham, Lord 
Warden of the Castle; whose arms were then placed on a stone in 
the north front, (being two bars, and a canton). 

It was afterwards made to contain bells; which being removed 
to Portsmouth, the lead covering was taken from the top, and the 
whole was, for years, grievously left to fall into ruin. 

At (d), in this antient Roman camp, was a deep well for water, 
now arched over. | 

And at (e), was built in the very first Christian ages a church, of 
- which there were, till within a very few years, considerable parts 


This remarkable workmanship, it may be observed, seems also to indicate a degree of 
attention, and skill, which can hardly, with propriety, be deemed peculiar to any age, 80 
properly, as to that of Agricola. 
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of the walls left standing, on the very spot, where we have every 
reason to believe, from the whole form of the _— ben bs 
the Sacellum of the Prætorium. 

At Pevensey, most probably, the Hyginian mids of encamping was 
made use of ;—it might be so in like manner at Dover ;—and most 
certainly was had recourse to, in most of those stations, which had 
been originally British posts; and where the antient out works, and 
original British form was still preserved by the Romans ;—a circum- 
stance, that has often occasioned much mw ard in the writings, 
and descriptions of antiquaries. 


1 


Bxsrpxs these great Military Remains of Roman grandeur; to which 
may be added the wall of Severus; and their admirable roads; there 
are very few, of any other kind, now visible in this country. 

A few fragments of public baths ;—and a few traces of villas: —a 
few mutilated figures, and statues ;—some tessellated pavements ;— 
small yotive altars; and funeral inscriptions ;—are all the marks of 
their once fancied greatness, and splendour.— And surely, had there 
ever been any other kind of existing specimens of magnificence;— 
had there ever been superb buildings, either of stone, or brick; 
some other distinguished fragments of such must have remained, 
as well as those few that have, from time to time, actually been dis- 
covered, at Bath; or preserved at Dover; or at Leicester; —or in the 
walls of the castra, at Richborough, ee and Pevensey ; — 
or near the great wall of Severus. 

To take it for granted that such did exist, but were destroyed by 
the Saxons, and Normans, is surely hardly allowable:—for where 
any considerable parts of Roman structures, have really ever been 
removed, and taken away, either by the Saxons, or the Normans, 
there seldom fails to be evidence of such facts, from the appearance 
of the Roman bricks used in the succeeding Saxon, and Norman 
works; as at Colchester castle; and at the abbey of St. Alban s. 

If even the most trifling parts of their structures, uch as tessellated 
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pavements, and the very flues of their stoves, have remained, in the 
perfect state we now find so many of them; surely it may with 
good reason be asked, how it came to pass, that the greater and more 
substantial parts, (if any such there ever were) should have leſt no 
traces? - and the plain conclusion must be, that in general the super- 
structures were at best slight, —and often of wood ;—and not like 
those very few more stately edifices, whose remains have really 
been found so long preserved any where; either at Dath ; ;—0r at 
Leicester ;—or at Canterbury ; or at Dover. 

As, from the account given by contemporary authors of Roman 
camps, we must conclude, that within the great walls of the inclosure 
at Richborough, there were, except the Prætorium, only small tents; 
soldiers“ huts; and wooden hovels:—s0 indeed, we may conclude 
fairly, that even upon the various tessellated pavements, that have 
been discovered, there were, in general, no buildings of any very 
extraordinary kind: but only, such as were slightly built, and for 
the most part only one story high; and often constructed of timber. 
And that their houses in general, in this country, except a nest of 
small chambers, contained not much more than one good room, for 
the accommodation either of a Centurion; or of a Tribune; or of 
any resident Roman. 

Deep rooted prejudices, and the ignorance of antient manners 
that attended the first returning dawn of literature, and that ever 
attends that early period of life in which we all most usually read 
the classic authors, have taught us to think very highly, (and 
indeed much more highly than we ought to think,) of the magni- 
ficence, and elegance of the Romans, in all respects.—But, in truth, 
whoever considers how few remains, or records, are to be found, of 
their ever having enjoyed the elegant conveniences, and comforts 
of life in their domestic situations, notwithstanding the pomp and 
magnificence of their public works, will be cautious not to be misled 
in his ideas, by the fragments of antient baths, or of antient temples, 
any more than by the idle tales, of the extravagant, and expensive, 
filthy dishes, of the table of Heliogabalus And when the con- 
templative mind considers, that it is only in a very few instances, 
where any solid remains, bespeak the existence of any extraordinary 
structures, even near the very fragile tessellated pavements that have 
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nevertheless been so well preserved; it will be led unayoidably to 
conclude, that really magnificent private mansions, did not in this 
country commonly exist. — And that, in most instances, a Roman 
Questor, or Tribune, sitting here in his Toga, on his moveable Sella, 
—or wallowing on his Triclinium, (with ideas well illustrated by the 
tessellated pavement described by Pliny,)* on one of these dull, dark, 


This curious mosaic pavement, was the work of a celebrated artist, Saus, at Pergamus, 
and represented, in the design, such relics of a supper as were umally left on a floor, to be 
swept away ;—affording us no very high idea of the cleanliness of antient manners: though 
the pavement is said to have contained also some most beautiful kinds of representations; 
amongst which was, what Pliny calls, that wondrous dove drinking, and darkening the water 
with the shadow of its head, (Plinii Nat. His. lib. xxxvi. cap. 25. sec. 9, Paris edit.) 

His Greciom, in the expression of asaroton acon, aoepe]oy acer, the unswept mansion, is a very 
remarkable one;—and no less remarkable, and as fully indicating uncleanliness, are the words 
purgamenta cæna.— They lead us to call to mind the fourth, fifth, and eleventh Satires of 
Juvenal; and amongst the rest those words. Sat. v. I. 25. ; 


de conviva Corybanta videbis, 

Jurgia proludunt; sed mox et pocula torques . 
Saucius, et rubra deterges vulnera mappa; | *© 
Inter vos quoties, libertorumque cohortem 

Pugna Saguntina fervet commissa lagena : 

Ipse capillato diffusum consule potat, 

Calcatamque tenet bellis socialibus uvam, 

Cardiaco numquam cyathum missurus amico. 


The translation that Dryden has given us, is not a very close one, nor sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the energy of the original; but it will sufficiently explain the sense, to those 
who do not wish to have the trouble of examining critically the more nervous pointed 
language of Juvenal himself. { 

Then raving like a Corybas possest, 
Thou and the freedmen first begin to jarr; 

From mutual jeers, the prelude to the war, 

Thou and thy fellow-parasites engage, 

And battle with a troop of servants wage; 

Then glasses, and Saguntme pilcbers fly, 

And broken pates, discolour'd napkins dye. 

While, happy he, stretch'd on his couch, supine, 
Looks on with scorn, and drinks old gen'rous wine, 
Prest from the grape, when warlike Rome was free, 
But kindly never sends one glass to thee. 


Of the whole of these three Satires of Juvenal, all together, a good Divine might make 
great use, as an highly finished illustration of che first chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
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and at best, ill looking works of mosaic, did not, after all, appear 
with much more real splendour, as to any advantages from the refine- 


Romans. — and of the general Epistle of St. Peter, to the dispersed Christians.—1 Romans, 
chap. i.— 1 Peter, chap. iv. ver. 2, 3, 4+) 

And perhaps it ought to be added, that these accounts may very well be illustrated, by 
the gross manners of still more antient days: —and that Roman revellings, on tessellated 
pavements, may be deemed even a sort of refinements upon old Grecian revellings, so finely 
reproved by him, who may almost be called a Pagan Divine Prophet; the venerable Homer. 

In that well known description, given us by kim, of the Suitors' feasts ;—after having 
described these illustrious Nobles, as having slain their swine, sheep, and oxen, even with 
their own hands ;—and as having sat upon their piled 5kins for pleasure, whilst they played at 
games of chance;—he describes the Princely Antinous, as insulting the apparently poor men- 
dicant Ulysses, by taking up his foot stool, and throwing it at his head. And another 
Suitor, Ctesippus, as flinging a pastern-bone at him, and greasing the wall, 

The lines as translated by Pope, are curious, — 


Swiſt to the hall they haste; aside they lay 
Their garments, and succinct, the victims slay. 
Then sheep and goats and bristly porkers bled, 
And the proud steer was o'er the marble spread. 
| : Book xvii. 1. 199, &c. 
Again, From council strait th' assenting peerage ceased, 
And in the dome prepar'd the genial feast.— 
Disrob'd, their vests apart in order lay, | 
Then all with speed succinct the victims slay: 
With sheep and shaggy goats the porkers bled, 
And the proud steer was on the marble spread. | 
Book xx. 1. 310, &c. 
On hides of Beeves, before the palace gate, 
(Sad spoils of luxury, ) the Suitors sate: 
Wich rival art, and ardour in their mein, 
At chess they vie, to captivate the Queen. 
Book 1. I. 140, &c. 
To the poor apparent mendicant (the disguised Ulysses), who had been begging for morsels 
round the hall; in the latter part of the Odyssey, (Antinous cries with insolent disdain), 


Portions like mine if every Suitor gave, 

Our walls this twelvemonth should not see the slave. 

He spoke, and lifting high above the board 

His pond'rous footstool, shook it at his lord. 

The rest with equal hand conferr'd the bread, 

He fill'd his scrip, and to the threshold sped. 

| | Book xvii. I. 489, &c. 
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ments of civilized life, than an old Scotch Laird, in the Highlands, 
sitting in has 1 on a joint stool, or on a chair of not much better 


And when the ie eee threshold relied gare 
insults, and mockery ; ; Homer adds of Antinous, 


The haughty Suitor with resentment burns, 
And ow 'rly smiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 
And dumb for ever be thy sland'rous tongue; 
He said, and high the whirling tripod flung. 
Book xvii. I. 3 43, &c. 
After which the rich, and jesting Samian Peer, Ciesippus, on another occasion, cries out, 


The sentence I propose, ye Peers, attend: 
Since due regard must wait the Prince's friend, 
Let each a token of esteem bestow ; 
This gift acquits the dear respect I owe: 
He said; —and of the steer before him plac'd 
That sinewy fragment at Ulysses cast, 
Where to the pastern-bone by nerves combin'd, 
The well-horn'd foot indissolubly join d; 
Which whizzing high, the wall unseemly sign'd. 
Book xx. I. 339, xc. 


The dirt and filthiness of the hall, aſter these sort of feasts, is also as curiously described. 


What marks of luxury the marble stain! 
Its wonted lustre let the floor regain; | 
The seats with purple cloathe in order due; 
And let th' abstersive sponge the board renew. 
| Book xx. 1. 186, &c. 


The words of the original in all these passages are still stronger, as to the uncleanliness, 
than Pope's translation ;—and with regard to Pope's expression, concerning the Dome, it 
ought to be remarked, that there is no word to warrant uc an expression, in Homer. 

For the corresponding passage, in the original, is merely; lib. xx. I. 248. 


Ehe d ig dd⁰, OlvroyO- Io, 
Coming to the mansion of the divine Ulysses. 


All che passages also, with regard to the slaying of the victims with their own hands, are even 


* A curious little piece of antient sculpture, in ivory, mentioned by Mr. Pennant, and 
found in Dunstaffage Castle, conveys to the mind some sort of adequate idea (even though 
bordering too much upon burlesque) of the rude magnificence of early days. See Voyage to 
the Hebrides, p. 35 4. Pl. XLIV. 
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construction, in the corner of his rough, rude Castle Tower; or of his 
as rude summer tent; where he was attended by his bagfiper ; who 
had derived his art, (as we have seen in the instance of the bronze 
bagßiper dug up at Richborough,) from the very music practised in 
the Roman armies, and before Roman officers. F, 

These observations may perhaps appear a little too harsh; but 
they are really somewhat needful, to counterbalance the unrea- 
sonable prejudices that have been too often formed; and for eluci- 
dating the truth, as founded on facts that are unquestionable. 

Let us now then refer to a few particular descriptions, and repre- 
sentations, of some of these tessellated pavements ; that have been 80 
well preserved, through many ages, whilst the superstructures have 
perished.—Let us see what fragile things, in their own nature, they 
were; and how impossible it was that hey should have endured 
the violence that destroyed the latter; if their superstructures had 
been at all built in any very solid manner; or had been in any 
degree of the commonly supposed magnificence. 


more plain and decisive than the words of Pope ;—adding (lib. xx. I. 252.) that, roasting the 
entrails, they distributed, {or handed) them about. 
Em\ayxva & ap on\1ooaile; iH 
And, when the Suitors are described as sitting on the raw hides, the words are more 
express, lib. i. I. 108. 


"Hpeevor i prooios Ho, &5 exTAVO αν Hoi. 
Sitting on skins of Oxen, which they themselves had slain. 
Whilst, to the account of Ctesippus's flinging the pastern- bone, is added, lib. xx. I. 299, 300, 


(instead of mentioning any disk) that he took the ox foot out of the canistre, or basket, where 
it was Hing. 


— eppre Boog mode xeps maxtin, 
Keipeevoy, 8% Xaveoio AaCuy. 

Nothing surely can afford us a more effectual clue to develop the real state of rough un- 
cleanly antient manners, than these passages. We may allow the Romans to have become 
Somewhat more refined than those Grecians, from whom they at first derived such refine- 
ments as they had;—but after all, the delineation of human manners, unrestrained and 
unguided by spiritual light, and religion, is a most unpleasant one :—and whilst we may 
venture to consider Homer as a reprover of them, and as being almost a divine prophetical 
teacher of better manners, and of better principles; we may perhaps also add, that, in the 
accounts he gives, both in the had, and Odyssey. of the heathen deities, he in reality seems to 
have intended to expose, and to reprove (like Socrates in succeeding days), the corrupt 
abominations, and folly, of Pagan worship; and of the then prevailing, foolishly wicked, 
and superstitious ideas with regard to religion. 
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In the year 1736, a very beautiful work of this kind. wrought in 
a very artificial manner, was discovered near Cotterstock, in North- 
amptonsſire; which has been engraved in the Vestusta Monumenta.“ 
It was about 20 feet square. Its appearance is unquestionably dull 
and heavy, as that of all these compositions must have been; but 
yet is such, as shews great design, and masterly execution: such as 
from the delicacy of the materials,) it was very difficult to preserve, 
when once it had been discovered; — and such as could, therefore, 
never have been preserved amidst the shock and destruction of any 
very strong surrounding walls. 

Another of a most irregular pattern, and less elegant design: but 
even of a more delicate composition, was discovered in 1737, at 
Wellow, near Bath, in Somersetshire :+ this was 32 feet in length, 
and 22 in breadth; proportions that indicated undoubtedly the 
existence of at least one good room in some structure here situated. 

A second, of a better composition, 20 feet in length, and 15 in 
breadth, was discovered at the same place. | 

And also a third, 18 feet long, and 5 broad, with which seems to 
have ended the distinguished apartments that existed on that spot. 

All these were at no great distance from each other, and might 
have belonged to one and the same villa.—But what sort of buildings 
could have stood over these pavements, to have left them so entire, at 
the time when those buildings were either demolished or removed? 

Three more were discovered, at Winterton, in Lincolnshire, in 
1747, two of which were pretty perfect. 

One of these about $0 feet by 20, (the same sort of proportion as 
the former) had, in the middle, a representation of Orpheus, playing 
on his lyre, surrounded by beasts; but so represented, that he seems 
quite as rude an animal, as those he is charming. 


Another of these pavements is about 40 feet long, and only 13 
wide. 


And the third was mutilated. 


* Vol. I. Pl. XLVIII. | 

+ These also have been engraved in the Vetusta 8 Vol. I. Pl. L. LI. LII. 
They are mentioned by Mr. Gough in his 2d. Vol. of British Antiquities; and some fur- 
ther particulars relating to them may be found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, 
Vol. LVII. p. 961. See an engraving in the Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. II. Pl. IX. 
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A mutilated pavement, of an elegant pattern, was also discovered 
at Roxby. 

A well known beautiful pavement“ also, (much resembling one 
found at Mormedro in Spain, the antient Saguntum,+) was discovered 
at Stunsfield, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, in 1712.—It was 85 
feet by 20; and was entire when first uncovered; as were the 
mosaic pavements of three other rooms near adjoining, of 19 feet 10 
inches, by 19 feet 11 inches; of 124 feet square; and of 12 feet 
8quare ;—but from the delicacy of their texture, and other causes, 
(though not at all hurt by the pulling down of the original super- 
structures) they are now all gone, and destroyed. 

A fragment of a Roman pavement belonging to a bath, and 
sudatory, was again discovered at Hovingham, in Yorkshire.t 

Two fragments of Roman pavements were also discovered in 
Pit-mead, near Warminster, in Wiltshire, in 1786 ;$ which have 
somewhat of elegance in design; but are of very rude execution. 
And near these pavements, a smooth floor of artificial work in stone 
was discovered ; which probably belonged to the same building, 
and shewed that the whole extent of it was not ascertained :—but 
yet, neither near the mosaic pavements, nor near the plain one, 
were there found any large stones, or any such as appeared to have 
been used for any durable structure; though indeed the foundations 
of some buildings were found at about 40 yards distance; and 
still further off, an heap of the coarser sort of large tesseræ. | 

As rude nearly as the foregoing, was a pavement found at 
Cirencester. 

A pavement, supposed to have been that of some Mausoleum, 
from urns, and fragments of bones found on the spot; having in the 
centre, the figure of a man on horseback, and around this, ornaments, 


It was engraved by Vertue. And an account of it by Hearn, may be seen in Leland's 
Itinerary, Vol. VIII.; Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 296. Archzologia, Vol. XI. p. 37. 
+ Caylus, Vol. II. Pl. CVII. p. 365. 


t Both the one and the other were also engraved by Vertue; with a description by 
Mr. Drake. 


They are engraved in Plate XLIII, of the Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. II.— And also 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LVII. p. 221. 
These are mentioned in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, p. 222. 
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and borders of wreathed work, was discovered in Wansted Park, 
about the year 1715: and near it were some remains of the foun- 
dation of a wall, constructed with Roman bricks.* 

At Caerwent, in Monmouthshire, is a Roman pavement; which I 
examined myself, with much attention, in the year 17 88.—lIt is about 
21+ feet in length, and 184 in width, and was very perfect a short 
time before I saw it ; but was then obviously and quickly going to 
ruin, by means of having had several of the tesserz picked out of 
it, and water continually poured over it to make the figures appear 
brighter, which, in consequence of the cavities left where the dies 
had been picked out, caused a swelling up, and dislocation of the 
adjacent parts—And the same was the case with another pavement, 
which I examined at Leicester, some years before; on which was 
represented the figure of a naked female, leaning on the neck of a 
Stag ; whilst a Cupid seemed to aim an arrow at her.—A group, 
intended perhaps to describe Diana, at the instant of her transform- 
ing Actzon into a stag, for his presumptuous intrusion. 

Neither of these pavements appeared to me at all pleasing 
ornaments for any apartment; though the work was undoubtedly 
curiously artificial: — the latter was even black, and dismal, notwith- 
standing the glaring colours of some parts; and that at Caerwent 
was excessively dull, and faint; notwithstanding the advantage 
given to its appearance, by pouring of water upon it. The curious 
wreathed border was, however, certainly of nice workmanship ;+ 
as was that on a former pavement discovered near this place some 


years ago. And whatever was the real age of these works, (whether 


in the time of Agricola, or later); a copper coin of Carausius, which 
I brought away with me, and that had just been dug up near the 
pavement I so carefully examined myself, indicated plainly, that 
this pavement had been continued in use, so lately as about the 
year 293. 

The tesserz, or dies, whereof this pavement was composed, are 
nearly cubes, of about half an inch square; and they are of three 
several colours; —a dusky blue ;—a faint light red ;—and a yel- 
lowish white. 


* See Archzologia, Vol. I. p. 73, 74. | 
+ See also in the Archzologia, Vol. V. p. 58. Pl. I.; and Vol. VII. p. 410, 411, 


* 


Those which I saw at Leicester, as nearly as I can remember, were 
of a black colour;—of a deep-red ;—of a deep- yellow; — and of a 
finer white than the former. 

Those of the pavement before described at Pit-mead, near War- 
minster, were of reds of different shades;—and of a black colour; 
of a brown colour ;—of a pale-yellow colour ;—and of a white 
colour ;—and were somewhat smaller than the others just men- 
tioned; and some of the black ones were very minute indeed, 80 
as to serve for forming a sort of outlines to the figures. Most of the 
tesseræ, or dies, used in Britain, were of these kind of dimensions; 
and were in general formed merely of stones dug up in the very 
neighbourhood of the spots where the pavements were; with the 
addition only of little cubical dies of brick for a strong shade of red, 
and now and then of an hard calcareous stone, something like 
Palombino marble, for a bright white.—Nevertheless it is true, that 
for forming the finer kind of pavements, the Romans carried about 
with them bags of prepared dies, to all their colonies ;—and some 
they had that were of a still more beautiful kind than any that have 
been discovered with us, being even vitrified ; a few of which are 
in my possession, that were cast up by the sea, at Poxzuoli, in the 
Gulf of Naples; and seem to have belonged to some antient build- 
ings, at the celebrated Bate, from whence they had been washed. 
They shew what the utmost perfection of this kind of work was 
amongst the Romans; and account for the distinction made by 
Vitruvius, between the Sectilia, and Tesseræ, better than most other 
specimens. 

They are all vitrified like glass, with surfaces that evidently were 
once finely polished: they are not more than x of an inch square; 
and some of them of irregular figures. —They are some of a bright 
green; — some of a bright blue ;—some of a fine red ;—and some of 
a clear yellow colour. 

The Romans had also, for the coarser work of more ordinary floors, 
larger and ruder dies of mere brick. I have several of above an inch 
square: and one of these ruder floors was discovered, in a garden at 
Colchester, in Essex, in 1771, that shews exactly what this coarser 
kind of work was. 


A fragment of it in my possession, is 44 inches long, and 34 inches 
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broad; and consists of tesseræ or dies, that are not only made merely 
of brick, and about an inch square, but very irregular; being some 
a little more, and some a little less, in dimension; and they are all 
roughly bedded in coarse mortar. 

Just such another pavement I saw, at Leicester, near what is called 
the Temple of Janus; a good contrast to the finer pavement which 
has already been mentioned, as being at that place. 

Pliny is very full in his description of all these kind of pave- 
ments; and he may be observed to speak of them as being indeed 
no ways common, but matters of elegance and curiosity, even in his 
days. We may be assured, therefore, that they were never lavishly 
placed; or unnecessarily bestowed, where there were not such edi- 
fices as were deemed quite proper to receive them. 

And hence the conclusion must be, since so many such pave- 
ments have been discovered in this country, without any remains 
of great and substantial foundations of walls, that even what were 
deemed quite proper superstructures, for the reception of such orna- 
mental works, were yet themselves but slight edifices; generally 
only one story high; and often built merely of timber; and by 
those carpenters, who, according to the very curious account given 
us by Josephus,“ usually followed a Roman camp. 

Pliny tell us,+ that these Zessellated pavements succeeded to the old 
painted pavements ; which had their origin in Greece. And he 
describes such as were made of rude tessere of brick ;—those made 
of smaller dies, or tessere, of different colours ;—those made either 
of bits of shells, or tiles, (or testule, as he calls them) ;—and those 
made of glazed tessere ;—or tesseræ of glass: just such as have been 
mentioned in the preceding page from Pozzuoki, and Baiæ.— And he 
adds an account also, both of the manner in which they were inlaid, 
and of the composition in which they were bedded ;—and more 
especially of the manner in which those were to be secured, and 
fixed, that were to be exposed to the open air; either on the roofs 
of houses; or on elevated terraces ; or in open porticoes. 

And of this latter kind we may conclude that was, which had 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. iii. cap. 5. sec. 1, 2; and see before p. 58, in this Vol. 
+ Lib. xxxvi. cap. xxv. sec. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, of the Paris edition. See also Vitruvius, 


lib. vü. cap. i, p- 127, 128. 
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been introduced into Fulæstine, and which is mentioned in St. John's 
Gospel, on so tremendous an occasion; even when * Pilate (says 
* the beloved Apostle) sat down in the judgment seat, in a place that 
* 18 called the pavement, Acgo7ov, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha.“ 

Virtruvius calls the forming of the strata for these pavements, 
Ruderatio.—But that there was no one precise rule observed (at 
least by the Romans in Britgin,) for performing the operation, 
appears manifestly from the remains of the layers under such pave- 
ments as have been examined. | 

Mr. Lysons, in his most valuable work, which I shall have oc- 
casion to refer to more particularly on another occasion, has, by his 
late discoveries, placed this fact in the strongest light. 

Under a tessellated pavement, discovered at East Bourne, in 1716, 
the layers were,+ . 

1. Fine sharp sand and ashes, or rather a composition of stamped 
brick and potsherds. 

2. Coarse mortar 9 inches thick. 

3. Clay 2 feet thick; the surface of which was pitched with small 
flints, and stones pointed at their lower ends. 

4. A firm foundation of brick as a support for the whole. 

But under a pavement which was discovered in 1788 at Wroxetery: 
were, 

1. A bed of mortar 1 foot thick. 

2. Then only rubble stones to a considerable depth. 

And under the great pavement which Mr. Lysons so minutely 
examined himself,$ at Woodchester, was found, 

1. A bed of cement, 8 inches thick, composed of fine gravel, 
pounded brick, and lime. 

2. And then one of gravel 3 feet thick; mixed with loose tesseræ. 

3. And beneath this a third stratum, that had been prepared of 
sand, clay, and loose pieces of brick, 1 foot thick. 

Besides these pavements already described, others are said to have 


Chap. xix. ver. 13. 
+ This pavement is particularly described, by Dr. Tabor, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Vol. XXX. p. 549. And in Jones's Abr. Vol. V. Part II. p. 63. 
t See Mr. Lysons' account of Roman Antiquities at Woodchester, p. 5+ 
$ Antiquities of Woodchester, p. 4, and 5. 
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been found at Warminster ;*—at Old Castle near Brecknock and 
again another in 1788, in a cherry orchard, at Leicester, E different 
from that which I saw.—Such also have been found near Bath ;{— 
at Nether Hayford ;—and at Castor, in Northamptonshire ;|—and in 
many places which it would be tedious to enumerate.—It is sufh- 
cient, by the instances that have now been mentioned, to shew in 
what an extraordinary manner they have been preserved entire, or 
nearly entire, for 80 many ages, whilst the structures to which they 
belonged are perished :—and to shew what small proportions they 
were sometimes of ;—and how slight the A in general must 
have been that covered them. | 

And indeed, in most instances, where there has been at all an 
opportunity of tracing the foundations themselves of such build- 
ings, they uniformly give us the same information. 

In a villa discovered near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, in 
1787 ;J the rooms had, both tessellated pavements, and pavements 
of stucco, and remains of stuccoed walls :—and here were found 
six rooms in a row, adjoining side to side; yet were they every 
one of them so small, as to be only about 12 feet 8quare.—There 
were, however, two rooms considerably larger at one end of their 
range; and an hypocaust of considerable dimensions at the other 
end.— And as a proof that this was a place of no small considera- 
tion, here were found even some remains of glass; and upon an 
adjacent tessellated pavement, that had plainly belonged to a sort 
of Crypto-porticus, 5 4 feet long, and 14 wide, were found several 
slates of a rhomboidal form, that had covered the pent, or roof, 
and had the very nails sticking in chem, whereby they had been 
fastened. 

Again near Weldon, in a corn field of Lord Hatton's, in 1738, 
was found a Roman pavement of a Crypto-porticus, 96 feet long, and 
only 10 broad; having remains of a sort of gallery 100 feet long in 


* See the Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, p. 221. 

+ Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 13. 

5 It is neatly represented in the . for 1786, p. 825, 
Antiq. Britan. Vol. III. p. 151. tab. 6. 

|| Morton's Northamptonshire. 

1 Archzologia, Vol. IX. p. 321. 
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front: whilst the whole building, as far as could be traced, seemed 
to have been in the form of an half H, 100 feet the longest way, 
and the sides 50; having rooms on each side, and the centre left 
clear. It was supposed some of the rooms on each side“ were 30 
feet square; but that appears manifestly to be inconsistent, with 
the dimensions of the whole, given by the person who made the 
supposition; and who yet says that it was sided (to use the expression 
of Mr. Gough) by several rooms. — There were foundations of a stone 
wall; but the superstructure appeared to have been timber, and to 
have been burnt down; as the pavement appeared burnt in several 
places, and there were tiles lying upon it. 

Wich these remains were found a great number of coins of the 
Lower Empire, and several of Constantine, and Constans. 

A further and most interesting Remain of this sort, is accurately 
described, and illustrated, by Mr. Rooke, in the Archæologia, where a 
plan is given of the whole, of which a slight proportional outline, 
upon a smaller scale, is here added, Pl. ==, fig. 1. just for the 
further illustration of these present remarks. 

It was discovered in the year 1786, near Mansfield Moadhiouse, in 
Nottinghamshire. N a 

And it seems, from its many ornaments, and from its situation, $0 
cautiously chosen, (in a spot where there does not appear to have 
ever existed any Roman, or British Town) ; as also from its traces 
and remains having continued so long, when those of so many other 
edifices are entirely perished; to have been à villa rather than a 
public bath; and a villa of great distinction. 

Yet we may fairly conclude, both from the nature of the founda- 
tion walls; and from the situation and dimensions of the several 
apartments; that it could not be, in point either of elegance, or 
convenience, much superior to those habitations discovered at the 
antient Pompen, in Italy ;t where we are led to wonder, at the same 
time, both at the profusion of painted walls; and also at the extreme 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 181. See also British Top. Vol. II. p. 84; and Gale's 


+ Archzologia, Vol. VIII. p. 364. Pl. XXII. 
t See the representations of them in the Archæologia, Vol. IV. p. 168, 169, 170. 
Pl. XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 
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uncomfortableness, and unpleasantness of the dwellings, on which 
they were bestowed.* | 

As to this antient villa, in Nottinghamshire ; it appears to have 
consisted merely of seven small rooms, and a very narrow passage; 
with one other very small room, and a sort of kitchen adjoining; 
and there is cause to be fully persuaded, that there were no upper 
apartments over any of these: — for besides the other circumstances 
to be taken into consideration, there is not the least appearance of 
the fragments of any staircase either within or without. 

The entrance was apparently in the middle of the narrow passage 
e); which may be dignified (according to the descriptions of antient 
authors) with the name of a Crypto-porticus ; but was, though 54 
feet in length, yet only 8 feet wide: and could therefore merely be . 
a sort of open colonnade ;—or else must resemble the long narrow 
galleries of some of our old public inns.—It had however painted 
walls; the paint laid on a stucco composed of lime and sand; and 
it had a tessellaled pavement, containing compartments about a foot 
square, formed of small tesserz, nearly three-eights of an inch square; 
and surrounded by a border of larger tesserz, each whereof were 
about a cubical inch in dimensions, and of a light stone colour. + 

Almost exactly in the middle of one side of this Crypto-porticus, 


There seems very great reason to be convinced, that most of the greatest, and most 
elegant improvements of Roman architecture, either in private mansions, or even in public 
buildings, were introduced $0 late as the time of the Antonnes; and subsequent to the 
age in which Pompeii was destroyed, and overwhelmed by the shower of ashes, deseribed 
by Play. 

Adrian was the first Emperor as began to * by sumptuous public buildings, in 
all the various regions of the world, the elegance and magnificence of Roman architecture, 
improved by adopting the Grecian style; and following his example, with still more finished 
, designs, the fine remains at Balbec, and Palnyra, and also in Ilaly itself, display sufficiently 
che high taste and grandeur of Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, and even of succeeding 
Emperors, down to the time of Aurelian :—but as to all those advantages of convenience, and 
ornament, which now adorn modern palaces, and even private dwellings; and render them boch 
dignified, and comfortable; it is well known, that suck improvements, were principally 
introduced, even $0 late, as by Michael Angelo, and Palladio.—Yet the world has been, 
(from the mistaken ideas of early education,) too prone to carry back, and to refer the ideas 
properly belonging to these latter improvements alone, to the earliest ages, when zuch improve- 
ments did not any where exist. 

+ See Mr, Rooke's very curious account in the Archzologia, Vol. VIII. p. 363. 
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or narrow passage, was found, that which must have been the prin- 
cipal apartment, 20 feet 5 inches in length, and 19 feet in width; 
=—having a very elegant mosaic pavement, * and having the bottom 
part of the walls, (of which there are still some remains, ) painted on 
stucco, in stripes of purple, red, yellow, green, and other colours. 
Io the right of this chief apartment, was one (); 19 feet by 14; 
and then still another (g), beyond it, of exactly the same dimensions. 
And to the left of chis chief apartment were two others; the first 
(>); 19 by 9; che second (, 19 by 18. 

At each end of the Crypto+porticus, or long gallery, and project- 
ing a little before the front, like a wing, was also a small room :— 
that, at the end to the right, (*), 16 feet 8 inches, by 12; and that at 
the end to the left, (g), of the same dimensions; only this latter was 
also manifestly an kypocaust, or stove, having under it flues at ſe), 
1 foot wide, and 14 inches deep; at the end of which was placed 
upright at (x), a large moveable tile, for the obvious purpose either 
of excluding, or of letting in the heat, by means of an arch through 
the wall from the out side, where a quantity of ashes were actually 
found. | 

Beyond this kypocaust, and $till further to the left, were two 
out-buildings ;—the first (h), only 11 feet by 9 ; but the second (f), 
adjoining to it, 24 feet 8quare.—This, upon its floor, which was of 
8tucco, had visible marks of fire, in two or three places; from whence 
perhaps it may be concluded to have been a place for dressing pro- 
visions; —or a sort of kitchen :—whilst from thence also we may 
fairly be led to conclude, that there could be no apartment over it, 
as the smoke was necessarily to make its way out somewhere, either 
through, or near the roof. | 

It is remarkable also, that even in the other apartments, in most 
of which there appeared to have been painted walls; yet there were 
no remains of fire-places within them with chimneys; and that 
they must have been. warmed, when needful, either merely by hot 
air from the adjoining kypocaust ; or by fire, placed in ans, in the 
middle of the rooms;+ which latter method seemed, from some 


There is a very good engraving of it in the Archæologia, Vol. VIII. Pl. XXIII. p. 364. 
+ This was the usual way of making fires, derived from the earliest ages.—Thus we 

read concerning the indignant burning of the roll of Jeremiah's Book of Prophecy by 
VOL. II. 2 Z : 
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other marks, and from ashes left on the floors, to have been indeed 
made use of. 

The outer walls in general were about 24 feet thick, except in 
one part, where they seem to have been strengthened by a sort of 
buttresses ;—and the partition walls were about 14 foot —And it 
ought not to pass unnoticed, that, in the principal apartment, the 
tessellated pavement did not reach so near towards the wall on the 
west side, as on the east; which seems to have been designed, pur- 
posely, to leave space for the Triclinia, or couches ; ; such as were 
usually deemed proper for a T riclintum. 

The front of this dwelling, and of its cry pto-porticus, was a little 
to the southward of the east. 

And the dimensions of this Crypto-porticus, obviously bring to 
mind hose of one of the pavements that have been mentioned, as 
being found at Minterton, in Lincolnshire; which was 40 feet in 
length, andonly 13 in breadth ; and may therefore fairly be deemed 
to have belonged to just such another entrance; and the rather, as 
the tessellated pavement of a room, concluded to have been à Tri- 
clinium, or entertaining room, was found near adjoining ; in which 
latter was the very pavement adorned with the strange ill formed 
figure of Orpheus. 

It should be remembered also, that another pavement, already 
described, as found at Wellow, in Somersetshire, shews how much 
the narrow gallery, or Crypto-porticus, was in use in all these kinds 
of edifices. It was there only 17 feet long, and 5 feet wide; 


Fehoiakim King of Judah; that the King sat in the winter-house, in the ninth month; and there 
was a fire on the hearth burning before him. And it came to pass, that when Jeludi had read three 
or four leaves, he cut it with the pen-knife, and cast it into the fire that was on the hearth, until all 
the roll was consumed in the fire that was on the hearth, Jeremiah, chap. xxxvi. ver. 22, 23. 

So when Our Blessed Lord had been betrayed, and delivered into the hands of his 
malicious enemies; and was brought into the High Priest's house, the servants, and officers, 
kindled a fire, It THE MIDST OF THE HALL, because it was cold. Luke, chap. xxii. ver. 55. 
John, chap. xviii. ver. 18. 

The method of warming rooms by flues, and 3 was first introduced. only about 
the time of the Emperor Nero, as we are informed by Seneca. 


$ Senecz, Epis. 90. 
* See Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. II. Pl. IX. 
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but it also had two rooms, with fine tessellated pavements, near 
adjoining; one of which appears here, as before, to have been a 
Triclinium. 

A third pavement also, 56 feet in length, and 14 in breadth; dis- 
covered in 1779,+ at Colesbourn, in Gloucestershire, with the tessel- 
lated pavement of a room close adjoining to it, intimates to us just 
the same thing. And especially, as near to it was discovered a range 
of six small apartments, each about 12 feet square, with two larger 
rooms at one end, and an Pocaust at the other. 

Near the Roman villa in Nottinghamshire, which we have just 
been describing, were discovered the foundations and remains of 
another; which Mr. Rooke wishes to consider as being the Villa 
Rustica; whilst the former, just described, was the Villa Urbana ;— 
pursuing the ideas of Columella; who says a Villa consisted of three 
parts; Urbana; Rustica; and Fructuaria ;—the first for the master's 
use; — the second for the servants, and cattle ;—and the third for 
repositories of corn, and wine, and oil. 

But from the disposition of the apartments, and from its painted 
walls, one cannot but be inclined to suspect that this second dis- 
covery, must indeed have been of the foundations of a distinct villa; 
—and the rather, because its relative situation, is 80 extremely 
irregular in respect of the other. — To which we may add, that 
there are also a distinct set of smaller apartments, at the end of the 
area inclosing the whole of this second villa, which seem much 
rather to have been its own proper pars Rustica, than to have be- 
longed, in any manner, to the other villa. 

The longest side of the wall forming the inclosure of this second 
villa, which is only about 30 feet distant from the former, and 
which surrounds an area in the shape of a parallelogram, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, of a long square, is 142 feet; and the end walls are 
about 46 feet in length. 

At the west end of this area, Pl. , fig. 2, nearest to the former 
villa, were eight apartments, forming one compact building; whose 


* Vetusta Monumenta, Vol. I. Pl. LII. 

+ A part of it is represented in the Archæologia, Vol. IX. p. 319 ; and as several slates 
were found fallen upon it of a rhomboidal form, with the very nails in them with which 
they had been fastened, it should seem as if the roof had been a mere pent. 
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tessellated floors, and painted walls, seem plainly to indicate that 
they did as effectually form that part of the mansion called Urbana, 
or which was designed for the master's use, as any of those in the 
former villa, a tif $950 92", 016 zn inn 

At the entrance of this building, that stood at the west end of the 
court, near the middle of its front was found a room (m), 18 feet by 
17, with painted walls, having the colours remarkably bright; and 
with a smooth stucco floor; On one side of this, was again a room 
n), 17 feet by 11; which had also, painted walls, and a stucco 
floor:;—and, on the other side, a room (2), 17 by 8, with a stucco 
floor; but without painted walls: beyond these, and more to the 
west, oddly separated by a party wall thicker than the outward wall, 
were three other rooms, with plain walls, and stucco floors the 
middle one (I), 11 by 17 ; and those at each end (4), 11 feet square. 
— On each side the entrance first mentioned, in the front, are two 
little projecting wings, as in the former villa, containing each a 
small room (3), and (2), of 11 by 8; and on one side of this range 
of building, as in the former instance, was found a small adjoining 
outbuilding (2), 11 feet 6 inches, by 63 feet. 

At the other, the east end of the court, which contained the whole 
inclosure; and in the middle of a distinct range of building that 
stood there; was a room (o), 13 feet square, with painted walls, and 
a stucco floor, On one side of which was a second (p), Is by 12; 
and on the other, a corresponding apartment (q), of much the same 
dimensions, that was an kypocaust. This building, at the east end of 
the court, had also two narrow wings, on each side of its entrance, 
longer than those of the building at the west end: the one (r), con- 
taining a second long narrow kypocaust, adjoining to the room (p], 
with its stove (s); whilst to the room (p), there also belonged a little 
projecting building (u), 8 feet 6 inches, by 3 feet 2 inches; contain- 
ing a cold bath, 5 feet by 3, with a leaden pipe for carrying off the 
water, into a sort of trough in the wall (y), 7 feet by 2, from whence 
it ran off, through fissures in the rock :—and the other narrow wing, 
contained three very small rooms ;—8 feet by 9 ;—8 feet by 4;— 
and 8 feet by 4: the first of which (), seems to have been a sfove for 
the hypocaust (q). 

Such were these two Roman ville ; or, (if any person still chooses 
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rather to consider the whole in that light,) the different parts of 
this one considerable villa — and how few good, or even tolerable 
apartments were there! not more than six, out of twenty eight 
rooms: — and one of those obviously a sort of kitchen: to say 
nothing of the small proportions of 19 feet by 14 feet, of some of 
those which must be allowed to have passed for the best rooms. 

The foundations of the xuinous building, discovered in the south- 
east angle of Casile Cary, that are described by General Roy,“ shew 
nothing better; (though that building must have been reared in the 
very latest ages of Roman residence in those parts, and after all 
regular mode of encamping there had been laid aside. 

The rooms, except one of 31 (including its two bows), by 13, or 
at most 14 feet, are of the smallest proportions ;—18 by 10,—18 by 
11.—1s8 by 12, —and 18 by 16 and the circular bath adjoining, 
is only of 12 feet in diameter; whilst there are little circular cavities 
in the foundation walls, of 3 or 4 feet diameter, of which it is dif- 
ficult to conceive the use, unless they were wells; as they could 
never have served for staircases. 


The whole is delineated, on the same scale with the former, in 
Pl. , at fig. 3. 

Nor can any thing better be said, from what has been hitherto 
discovered, concerning the remains of a building, and hypocausts, 
at Netherby on the river 5k of which a sketch is given on the same 
scale with the former, Pl. , fig. 4. | 

The room (a), was 17 hands 14;—(£), 14 by 8;—and (g) 184 feet 
square; —whilst (e) was 21 by 14;—which latter seems to have 
been a sort of Pagan Sacellum, having an altar found in it with an 
inscription ;—and (f) was 21 by 11;—and seems to have been a 
bath. 

The rooms, a, b, 8, and g, were all hypocausts, with flues under 
them, constructed in the usual well known manner; and at (i), and 
(k), were the places for the fires to heat them. 

This very probably was, as general Roy conjectures, only about 
one half of the entire building; but even suppose the other half, 
on the north side, to have corresponded with this on the 8outh ;— 


* Military Antiquities, p. 161, 200. Pl. XXXIX. + Ibid. p. 197. Pl. XLVI. 
VOL. II. 3 A 
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and to have contained four, or even five rooms more, similar to 
these; — yet suo dimensions fall far short of that idea of grandeur, 
which we have been so very ready, through early prejudices, to 
annex to Roman edifices.— And in short, every thing we observe 
seems to confirm the just doubts of Mr. Essex,“ concerning the sup- 
posed magnificence of Roman buildings in Britain. 
What just conclusion can we then form, either with regard to 
the words of Tacitus, when he tells us that the Romans, under the 
direction of Agricola, built Fortico's, and Baths in Britain; or from 
the words of Giraldus Cambrensis, —when he speaks, in such high 
terms, of immense, and magnificent buildings of the Romans, at 
Caerleon? hat conclusion can we form?—but that, although those 
were indeed wonderful edifices both for ornament, and for comfort, 
in the eyes of the rude unpolished Britons; yet that, in general, 
they were at best no ways superior to such mansions, as those that 
have been traced out at Mansfield Woadhouse, or at Netherby ;—which 
were, nevertheless, in all probability, to be classed with the most 
distinguished of any in the whole island. 
Whilst as to what Giraldus (who wrote 3 "WS reign of Henry 
the Second, ) says of the Turrim Giganteum, at Caerleon, it will easily 
be perceived, by any one who has been upon the spot, that this 
Grgantic Tower must have meant, not any building properly of a 
Roman construction — but some great round Neeb, built upon the 
summit of the high mount, that even still remains. Some struc- 
ture, that might possibly have been even first, in Nœnician Britisſi 
ages, upon a design somewhat like that at Launceston, in Cornwall; 
erected upon an hill partly natural, and partly artificial; and after- 
wards a greatly extended circular Norman Keep. 
And now, with regard to the remains of those that ge were 
Roman buildings, it ought to be remarked, that it has been too com- 
monly a mistake of antiquaries, when kypocausts, (or floors of apart- 


*' Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 79. 1 Vita Agricolz, cap. 21. 
t Lib. i. cap. 3. p. 836. Videas hic multa pristinæ nobilitatis adhuc Vestigia; 
Palatia immensa aureis olim tectorum fastigiis, Romanos fustus imitantia, eo quod a Romanis 
principibus primo constructa, et zdificiis egregiis illustrata fuissent: Turrim giganteum: 
Thermas insignes: Templorum reliquias; et loca Theatralia muris egregiis partim adhuc 
extantibus, omnia clausa. 
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ments with flues under them for the conveyance of heat)* have been 
discovered, to conclude them always to have been Roman baths ; and 


These hypocausts, with their flues for the conveyance of heat, it is well known were of 
two kinds: sometimes they were constructed of small pillars, either square or round, a 
little more than 2 feet high, and placed sometimes about 1 foot asunder, and sometimes 
nearer, supporting the tiles or stones on which was laid the cement for forming the tessellated 
floor of the apartment: — and sometimes they were constructed of flat stones, or of tiles, 
laid one upon another, each projecting a little further than that under it, and by that means 
forming something like an arch, so as to have the space of each flue between them much 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, leaving indeed not more than 6 inches at the top, 
on which either a tile, or flat stone was laid across, as the first foundation, either for a stucco, 
or tessellated pavement. | 

When the pillars were of brick, those that were square, were composed of flat bricks 
(about s or 9 inches square) laid one upon another, with mortar between ;—and those that 
were round, were composed sometimes of flat round tiles laid just in the same manner, and 
sometimes of semicircular tiles placed two in each row, with their flat edges put together, 
only so as to have the joining of the two tiles in one row placed alternately at right angles 
with the joining of those immediately beneath them. 

A delineation of a most curious Remain of the former kind, discovered at Lincoln, with 
brick pillars, fully elucidating the whole nature of the construction of these kypocausts, 
may be seen in the Velusta Monumenta (Vol. I. Pl. LVII;) and also in the Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 461. p. 855, and in Martyn's Abridgment, Vol. IX. p. 455. 

It consisted of small pillars, dome square, and some round; placed about one foot asunder 
in four rows. The former, which stood in the two middle rows, being s inches square; 
the latter, which stood in the two side rows, about 11 inches in diameter; and the shafts 
of each being about 2 feet high, with a projecting brick 11 inches square as a base, and 
another projecting square brick as a capital, making the whole of each pillar 26 inches high; 
on which rested the larger bricks (2 inches thick, and from 17 to 19 inches square), serving 
as a foundation for the tessellated pavement above. | 

The square pillars were composed of thirteen courses of square bricks; and the round 
ones of ten courses; the latter consisting each of two semicircular bricks, having their 
Joining in each alternate course, the one placed at right angles with that in course beneath, 
whilst the mortar that cemented the parts of every pillar was clumsily, and rudely spread; 
and much blackened by the smoke, that had issued from a furnace, placed on the outside, at 
one end; and had passed out through two flues for the conveying of it away, under another 
adjoining apartment. | 

An account also of an kypocaust, the round brick pillars of which were composed of entire 
round bricks, may be seen in the Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 11. It was discovered at 
Caerleon, in 1755 ;—and the bricks forming the pillars, were about 4 inches thick, and 14 
in diameter, and piled one on the other like cheeses. See also Vol. II. p. 6. 

The instances where the pillars, instead of being of brick, had been formed of hewn stone, 
are also by no means uncommon.— Delineations, and descriptions, elucidating this fact, 


may be seen in the Military Auttquitzes, p. 197. Pl. XLVI;—and also in Gough's Camden, 
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to call such remains constantly by that name; — not recollecting that 
from the time of Nero, as Seneca informs us, the custom of warming 
other rooms in this manner was brought into general use ;*—and 
that Pliny the younger, in the description of his Laurentine villa, and 
of his own apartment that he most delighted in, describes his chamber 
as being so warmed ; with the advantage of a little narrow aperture, 
which could be opened or shut at pleasure, to increase or diminish 
the heat,+ 

If however Pliny, in the mild climate of Daly, was glad to avail 
himself of this advantage, for his own private apartment; how 


much more is it likely that Roman officers, in this chilly island, 
should do the same? 


Wichout hesitation, 8 we may rather conclude, that of 


Vol. III. p. 245, 310: and in the Archeologia, Vol. IX. p. 327. Pl, XXI. XXII: 
where, in an kypocaust discovered at Wroxeter, in 1788, they were found made of fragments 
of columns of granite, and of red stone, about 14 inches in diameter, which had before been 
used for some other purpose, and were of such irregular lengths, that in some the deficiency 
vas supplied by tiles placed one upon another on the top of them; and in this hc 
also, there was much irregularity both in the distances, and in the placing of the pillars. 

In some instances, hollow brick pipes have been found, all round the side walls of the 
kypocaust, with openings on their sides, for admitting the h&t;—and with other openings 
at the top, for conveying it, sometimes through double walls of an apartment above: and 
sometimes, under other adjoining apartments; of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Philosophical 62 No. 306. p. 22263 and in Jones's Abridgment, Vol. V. Part 
II. p. 61. 

As to the latter kind of kypocausts; those where the flues were constructed not by means 
of little pillars, but as a sort of little low galleries, with the side walls approaching nearer 
at the top than at the bottom; some of these conveyances of heat were built of stone, and 
plaistered within, and were even 4 feet high, and 1 foot 11 inches wide at bottom, though 
only s inches wide at the top; and the nature of them may best of all be understood, by 
consulting the very curious Plates of Mr. Lysons, in his antiquities of Woodchester, 
Pl. XXIII, XXV, XXVII, and p. 5, 7, and 13, where it will further be seen, that these 
flues had at the ends of some of them (just as in one of che former instances) upright funnels, 
for the conveying of heat up by the side walls, and thereby increasing the warmth of the 
apartment over the kypocaust, and also for the conveying of the smoke up to the top of the 
building. 

In some instances also it appears that small funnels, or brick pipes, were placed hori- 
zontally under the floors. | 

* Seneca, Ep. 90. + Plin, Ep. lib. ii. Ep. 17. Applicitum est cubiculo hypo- 
caustum perexiguum, quod angusta fenestra suppositum calorem, ut ratio exigit, aut effundit, 

aut retinet. 
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the kypocausts, so undistinguishably taken for Roman Baths, some 
were neither more nor less than private dwelling apartments. 

And to this conclusion we may venture to add, that the fact, in 
reality, seems to have been ;—that sometimes to mansions, which 
were in the first instance designed for the particular residence of 
Public Officers, were added the appendages, of public places of resort; 
—as Public Baths— Public Halls — and Portico's all of them as 
instances of designed Public benefit. For this will best elucidate; in 
the fullest manner, both the words before cited from Tacitus, con- 
cerning the benefits bestowed on the Britons by Agricola: — and will 
also best agree with the information we obtain from an inscription 
dug up at Langchester, in the Bishoprick of Durham; that mentions, 
HBalneum cum Busilicu,“ a Bath with a public Tull. erected by Cneius 
Lucilianus, the Propretor of Gordian the Third. | 
Nor is there any thing even in the very complete, and curious 
discovery, of Roman grandeur made by Mr. Lysons, at Woodchester, 
chat can lead us justly to any better apprehension of Roman magni- 
ficence: though it is impossible not to be struck, at first sight, with 
the apparent stateliness, and extent of those Remains. 
There were doubtless in the very interesting building, at Wood- 
chester, Which he has so admirably described, larger apartments, 
and more in number, than in those Villas that had before been dis- 
covered — But then it should be taken into consideration at the same 
time; that this Remain at Moodclesler, is without exception acknow- 

ledged, to have been the only Roman mansion of so grea magnificence, 
tliat has by any means been traced out in this Island: —and that 
Mr. Lysons himself, after the whole of his investigation, has with the 
zousidest judgment, deemed it to have been a Publio Building of the 
highest distinction; and designed for the residence of a Governor of® 
a province; g or perhaps more probably, for that of a! Propretor, — 
on even of the Emperor kimsalf :+--and from many parts of the archi- 
tecture, he seems very nightly to have concluded: it to have been 
built by che order of Adrian, who unquestionably was in Britain. 

If then, this was the case, the fair and final conclusion must be, 
that his one structure had hardly any rival; —was the noblest of 


See Phil. Trans Vol. XXX. No. 357. p. 823. Jones's Ab. Vol. V. p. 32. 
+ Lysons' Antiquities at Woodchester, p. 17. { Ibid. p. 20. 
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the kind, existing in this country; and such, as that from it no 
inference, as to number, or dimensions of apartments, can fairly 
be drawn, with regard to any other Roman dwellings in Britain. 
Vet, afterall, and with all this real superiority, we find here not 
more than eleven, or twelve rooms, in the principal part of the 
building, that could in these present days be on any account called 
good ones: and there is no reason, from any remaining traces, of 
any sort or kind, to suppose that there was ever a staircase in any 
part; or so much as one single room above the ground flour. 
For the sake of explaining the whole a little more fully, an out- 
line upon the same scale with the preceding plans, is added in due 
proportion, PI. =: of 'this antient Roman Palace, at Moodchester, 
from Mr. Lysons's accurate survey; and, at the same time, it cannot 
but be wished, that every one who peruses these pages, would 
consult the Plates of that excellent Work itself; as the ne oo, 
will only the more strongly confirm all tliese observations. 5 
For the more faithful and close explanation of the whole, thi same 
references, by numbers, are preserved, which Mr Hysons has given 
us; and all the letters of reference, that he had added: but for the 
further necessary elucidation of the observations now made, a dif- 
„ ferent order of description is observed. And as Mr. Lysons has 
justly avoided placing gates of entrance, or door ways, in any parts 
of his plan; where the low buried foundations run on in so con- 
tinued a manner, as to leave no positive traces of any such; and has 
only named what appeared to him to have been obviously the 
great entrances of the two great courts; the same rule is now ob- 
served; leaving it to common sense to suggest, on which side of 
any apartment N 7 may have been, as must wy WR 
Hon some one side or other. » 2294l vi 
_ But first, in order to verify the; — mp a * 
and strange disproportion of the rooms in Roman houses, it may be 
proper to give a regular table of the dimensions of all the apartments, 
corresponding with the numbers e in the Ne hee di- 
mens ions are as follows: as 116) 0111 ,9260 
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These three, 47, 48, 49, seem to have been foundations of a great gate of entrance with 
three arches, the side ones having been each about 4 feet wide. | | 


: 


By some little mistake in the plan, there is No. 49, twice over; therefore on the went, 


or rather north-west wing, is again - - ' dag pats 1 eddh ogy Bus » rad 
Out of which last seems to have been taken another and small apartment, at the north- 
west end, n number. | | i”) 811/06, 1935 e 68 
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And here we may perceive, that of all these apartments, at least 
sixty - five in number, there are but nineteen, (which are those marked 
with asterisks,) that can be deemed of any tolerable proportions ;— 
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and of those niĩneteeni, three, namely, No. b0; 68, 64, 8eem obviduly 
to have been gtables and No. 59, seems * have been a place of 
exercise: for the domestic servants, and slaves;—whilst:No.-25; 26, 
27, seem to have been rather public apartments, à Satellum, Hall, 
E and Basilica, than any private ones belonging to the house ;—and 
| No, 56, seems rather to have been a small open court, or Atriolum, 
answering to that i in the other wing, (c) than any apartment at all: 
in consequence of which circumstances, there will remain only 
twelve, that could' be deemed handsome private apartients, in this 
great Palace ; ;—in this, the most magnificent Roman building that 
haz ever been discovered i in this Island; and which has 80 justly 
been deemed even the residence of an Emperor. and indeed af the 
most magnificent, and most voluptuons Emperor; that had ever 
been then known ih the world. Pore the Ate 161 
The entrance, to this palace, seems obviously to have been by a 
great gate-way, at (x), congisting of one great arch in.the middle, 
and of two lesser arches, one on each side, (standing over the foun- 
dations' No: 48, 49).— And the great arch of nn may be con- 
cluded to have been at least about 12 feet wide ;—whilst those on 
each side seem, by the void space at the are ta have been 
abqut 4 feet wide. een 
This entrance led into a great outer court, (B] or Atrium 1. 
(sometimes called Peristylium) of 138 feet, by 141; , which seems to 
have been laid with a coarse sort of terrace, that 7 may remind us, ol 
the terrace used on the Prætorium at Richborough,, PE TO CO AION 
On the right hand side of this court, towards been 
to have been a wing, containing Batis; — consisting of à gallery at 
the entrance (No. 43,) of 65 feet 8 inches, by 10 feet 4 inches ;— 
of a an apartment from it, (No. 41,) of 24 feet, by 14, (in which was 
foynd a curious stone weight) ;*—of angther sort of gallery (No. 42, 
of 42 feet 9 inches, by 9 feet 4 inches, (in which was found the leg 
of a statue of white marble);+ and under which are remains of walls 
marked by dotted lines) that seem to have supported a floor, whilst 
possibly it was warmed somewhat from the adjoining hypocaust. — 
And then followed an Apudyterium, or dressing room, (No. 38, ) 13 
feet Wen by 9 feet 4 inches, with an ne . or 


Antiquities at Wbodehester, p. 16. Ibid. p. 12: 


sweating room, (No. 39, ) 9 feet 10 inches, by 8 feet 10 inches; and a 
long narrow passage only 4 feet 5 inches wide, leading to the Bath, 
(No. 40,) 11 feet 6 inches, by 8 feet 1 inch; whilst the Prefurnium, 
or stove for fire, was placed between the sweating room and bath. 
In the centre of this wing seems to have been an Alriolum, or 
little open court (c); — and at the south- east end of this open court 
were apartments, one of which, at (g), (if it was not a very odd 
angle of the court, as Mr. Lysons appears to have deemed it) seems 
to have formed a room of some what more than 20 feet, by 10 feet 
9 inches, wherein, at (g), remain six large ashler stones, forming 
what seems to have been a sort of large pedestal, about 5 feet high, 
probably for a statue. From this room were three other apartments; 
(No. 46, ) a gallery, 48 feet, by 7 feet ; inches; and from thence 
one apartment, (No. 44,) 10 feet 9 inches, by 10 feet 4 inches, which 
may have been acold bath ;—and another . 45 ) 12 feet 6 inches, 
by 10 feet 9 inches. | 

On the other, the left, or a ada of the _—_Y court (B), 
was a wing that seems to have been destined to contain the apart- 
ments for the menial servants, and slaves: and the rather, because 
no remains whatever of mosaic pavements, were found here.“ 

It seems to have consisted of a porch of entrance, at (h). 11 feet 

9 inches, by 10 feet 9 inches; —of an Atriolum, or little court, 
(No. 5 6,) 6s feet by 23 ;—of a great servants' hall, or place of exercise 
for domestics, (No. 59,) 105 feet, by 20 feet 9 inches: —and of a 
sort of dormitories, or apartments for their sleeping, (No. 49, 50, 
51, 52, 58, 54, 55,) and perhaps, as a necessary addition, on ac- 
count of their numbers, (No. 60.) 
From the great Atrium Majus, or Outer Court, was an approach 
to the Atrium (a), (the Inner Court of this Palace, similar to the 
only court of a common Roman house, only much larger) ;—and its 
entrance seems to have been by means of a portal at (r); and a 
Vestibule 9 feet wide, and 38 in length. 

Ranging round three sides of this court, was a Crypto-porticus, 
or open walk, whose roof had probably been supported by pillars 
like a Raza; and which had a tessellated pavement.—This on 
the north side, was 114 feet in length, and about 10 feet in breadth, 


_ * Antiquities of Woodchester, p. 11. 
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fonly narrowed to 9 feet; where the wall of the principal apartment 
projects into it): on the west side it was 62 feet 5 inches, by ꝗ feet 
2 inches; and, on the east side, 62 feet 5 inches, by 8 feet 5 
inches. Under this were some flues; — and remains of fire places, 
that seemed to have Gon boy heating _ were n both at (). 
and i). gone ty % bud 1? 02 437.38; % | 
On the north part of this bete a and front- 
ing the gate of entrance, was the principal apartment; the state 
Friclinium (or dining- room], — which perhaps Vitruvius would 
have called the Cabudium Tetrustylon, (No. 1) 48 feet 10 inches 
square. It had manifestly four pillars to support its roof, or dome; 
that most probably was constructed by means of diagonal vaultings, 
resting on the four columns. It had large flues under the floor, for 
warining it ;+ crossing each other at right angles; — and its pavement 
was tessellated, and of the richest kind; composed of squares within 
squares, on the outside of the pillars, t and of circles within circles, 
on the inside, inclosing an octagon compartment, that had been 
adorned (like two of the circular spaces) with figures of animals, whilst 
they were bordered by the Vitruvian scroll, the braided Guilloche, and 
bo the Labyrinth fret; and in a distinguished space intersecting' the 
inner compartments}/and fronting the great court, was a figure of 
Orpheus (as it has been" deemed,) playing on his lyre; but which 
I am rather inclined to consider as having been rather PE to 
geg that of Apollo. V3 4991 11 +.1 [1 7 0 


7 | » 1 121 
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2 Mean enn 1 + Ibid. 8 BY 1 Ibid. 1 Pl. Xx. 

; There is every reason to believe this, wy is one of the mot elegant, to — been 

also one of the most antient ornaments in the world; as it may be traced up to ages before 

che records bf history; and is found common to different nations who could hardly, by any 

possibility, have had any intercourse with each other since the first dispersion, till the nautical 
discqveries of these latter ages of che world have made us acquainted with them. —lt is 
found upon the well known Tuscan Vases, fabricated long before the foundation of Rome; 
—it is found 1 upon the cloths of the Soul j -5ea Idlanders, Separated from all intercourse with 
mankind till this last century ;—it is found upon the Vases of the native Mosquito Indians 
of America; (of which a specimen may be seen in the Archzologia, Vol. V. p. 319. 
Pl. XXVI. fig. 3.) —It is found common amongst the Chinese;—and also in Japan.— 


These facts go very near to the tracing it up, at Meg to days of Noah For" 1 is almost 
be inclined to call it Eve's pattern. {1 


My reason for this conclusion is, because it is well kids that the Atolle 2 | 


times the distinguished name of a principal and best Trictnum, or dining apartment; —of 
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The bases of the pillars were nicely placed, within the inmost 
corners of the squares, so as not to interrupt the continuation of the 
ornaments; and near every one of them, in each of the void angular 
spaces between the two sets of quare and diroular borders. were two 
cumbent female figures. pe! 1 


The essere, of which this egen flabr was a ed. ape 
chunifoaty to have been laid down rough,+and then rubbed smooth; 


and were in general cubes of|4 an inch ;—the colours, blueish gray, 
—red,—white;,—and brown, —in several shades. 


And it ought not to be passed by unnoticed, that near the north- 
east corner, the pavement appears to have been discoloured by fire, 


in a manner that may lead us to enn UN that che superstructure 
was really principally of wood. 


On each side of this, the most Ga een room in the whole 
mansion were two small galleries: the one (No. 8,) 28 feet 4 inches, 


15 N 14 f : 


which we have a remarkable instance given us by Plutarch, in his Life of Lucullus, (Florence 
Greek Edition, fol. 65, 2).— There had been some little difference between Pompey, and 
Lucullus; —“ but Pompey and Cicero meeting Lucullus one day by accident in the Forum, 
Cicero, aſter he had saluted him, asked him, if he would receive a visit from them ?—-and 
upon his saying. with the greatest pleasure; and entreating them when it miglit be ?—This 
« yery day, said Cicero, provided you will give us for supper only what is prepared of 
course. Lucullus would have evaded it, and wished them to change the day; but they 
« declared they would neither change it, nor suffer him to give any orders to his servants 
* to have any thing further added to what he was to have himself;—and, upon his earnest 
* entreaties, only just allowed him to speak to one of his servants in their presence ; when 
«* his words were, dr. e & Tw aroxnun device, lo day außer in the Apollo —This 
*© was the name of one of the best rooms in the house, and by this means he outwitted them; 
« for to each dining apartment was fixed the stated expence of the supper therein, and its 
on supply of provisions, and its own mode, of preparation, and adornment.— When 
once therefore the servants heard where he would sup, they knew what expence, and what 
getting out the supper should have; «wb, N Jermvelv r amonnwm, miTE wupiddur; and he 
* was accustomed io 5up in the Apollo for five ten thousands, (for fifty thousand sesterces, some- 
what more than C. 400, reckoning the sestertius at 1d. 3q. 4); and so much was expended 
in that entertainment. —Pompey, (Plutarch ew) was astonished at the greatness of the 
© banquet, and the quickness of its preparation.” 

Nothing can exceed the accuracy, and beauty of Mr. Lysons's representations of this 
——— 1 in Pl. VII, VIII, IX, X.—The beds of cement on which it was laid, have 
been particularly mentioned (p. 173); and it was observed, that the cement, between the 
tesseræ, was more difficult to break than even the tesseræ themselves. 

+ Antiquities of Woodchester, p. 4. 
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by 7 feet 6 inches; the other (No. 5,) 20 feet 4 1 by 7 _ 
6 inches; both of which had mosaic pavements; ri 
The former, (No. 8,) on the south- wer side, seems to dis led 
to the winter apartments: for at the end of it we find; No. 10% a 
room 20 feet 10 inches square, which not only had flues under its 
tessellated pavement, for the conveyance of heat; but also double 
walls on one side, at the distance of 6 inches from each other, both 
for preservation from damp; and for still further increase of heat. 
— The ornaments of its floor consisted not only of figures in com- 
partments,* but had an inscription in two of the divisions, at the 
two opposite corners, which from what remains, seems to have been, 
' BONUM EVENTUM BENE CcOLITE;; and is remarkable for a Grecism, not 
very uncommon, that of using the letter (un) for -an'(z),—lis walls 
also, which were found remaining near 3 feet high, had been obvi- 
ously covered with stucco, and painted in fresco. -- 
This cherefore was most manifestly a Triclinium CITY or 
winter dining room ;—whilst-No. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13,15, 18, seem 
to have been-Cubicula, or bed chambers, and closets, such as are 
* mentioned both by Pliny, and Cicero; —and to have had both tes- 
zellated pavements, and flues under chem; and are still more re- 
markable for the remains of the stoves, or fire places, on the outside 
of the walls, at (o), (n), and (xk), whereby they were heated. 

At No. 22, consistently with what may be remarked concerning 
the number, and different situations of the Triclinia in Pliny's 
villas, seems to have been another Triclinium, or dining parlour, 
24 feet 4 inches, by 20 feet. 

The rest of the apartments on this side, seem to l been Cubi- 
cula, and need no further mention, except that there appear, from 
a fragment of a wall, to have been still a few more of them towards 

the north-west. 

The other little gallery that has been mentioned (No. 5,) seems 
to have led to the summer apartments, on the north-east side of the 
court, though even amongst these was one with an hypocaust 
(No. $1) but the rest seem not to have had any such advantage, 
and yet several of them appear to have had mosaic pavements; and 


* Antiquities of Woodchester, p. 7. PI. XIX, XX. 
+ See Mr. Lysons Pl. XXI. hg. 1 25 3. 
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there were manifestly again more of these towards the north-east 
than could be exactly traced.— They seem to have consisted, like 
those on the other side, f two or three Triclinza; and of several 
G ee odio eee ec che | 
But what most demand our attention, are the apartments on each 
side the gate of entrance, on the north part of the court, or Atrium; 
for here seem to have been such as were rather for public than 
private use. (No. 25, the largest apartment in the whole building, 
51 feet, by 38 feet, (which had its floor apparently for strength 
sustained by long walls, as marked by the dots, with flat stones 
upon them), seems to have been a sort of Basilica, or public hall; 
and (No. 26,) 46 feet, by 38 feet, seems to have served as a Vesti - 
bule, or sort of porch ;—whilst (No. 27,) 38 feet square, on the other 
side of the great entrance into the court, seems also to have served 
as a magnificent porch, or public entertaining room; — both of the 
latter reminding us unavoidably of those, where the numerous 
clients of Cicero are said to have waited for him, before his going 
to the Senate-house; = And there is great probability chat these 
apartments, like Cicero's, had a Portico in the front of them. 
All these ideas'are much confirmed, by the finding of 80 many 
marks of extraordinary adornment here; such as slices of marble+ 
for incrusting of parts of the walls ;—with other remains of parts of 
walls painted in fresco, even with incriptions;—a Doric capital 
of a. Pillar, and a shaft of another column; and part of a pedestal ; 
remains and fragments also of small statues ; some of Parian marble; 
two large coins of brass, one of Adrian, and one of Lucilla; and a 
considerable number of small brass coins of the Lower Empire. 
On the outside of this Palace, at some distance, were che foun- 
dations of four other structures; (No. 61, 62, 63, 64,) which seem 
to have served as stables; ; and the rather, because it is very remark- 
_ that the breadths of two of them, (61), and (62), which were 
5 feet 4 inches, and 10 feet 5 inches, answer very nearly to the 


* It is well known that these numerous clients of the Roman Senators and Orators, were 
sometimes called Atrienses, on account of this very attendance in the Atria of such great men. 

1 Antiquities of Woodchester, p. 9, 10, 11, 15. Mr. Lysons, p. 17, mentions these 
rooms, as being what Vitruvius called Exedra, and furnished Wi seats for conversation. 
Vitruvius, lib. v. cap. 11. | | 
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breadths of the pace en even in a camp, la the arms, and 
for the bat horses. g 2611 4113625 ad loo ut 


The other, two. larger 2 of ee ee, the one 
(No. 64), 45 feet, by 35 feet 6 inches; the per, 35 feet a cl 
by. 31 feet 2 inches. Mr inen M10 bung pon | 

Such was this great Palace ;—but, 10 45 4 e f it, (OV 
has not been any thing traced, that could afford the least appre- 
hension of there having ever existed any such thing as a staircase, 
in any part of it Whatever And therefore, as the villas of the 
Romans, even n Italy. itself, appear both from the intimation given 
us, by. Pliny, and from many other circumstances, to have been 
generally on one floor, we Way: juzily Ne that this Palace was 
Nag. ino ene ON 12111 — 2104 Jo nns, 331241 

Seneca, — 9 of che villas of, — FURY Senators, says, that 
. had the appearance of a camp. e than that! al a villa; 
which, accords exactly with this ideen. 

And indeed from the great number of villas —— by e 
— bs T usculum ; — Antium ; — Astura ; — Arpinum ; — Forman ; — 
Cuman ;—Puteolan ;—and Pompeian ; — and others, to the number 
even of eighteen, according to some writers; and from the ease, 
and rapidity with which free of them ere, rehuilt that had been 
demolished in his, exile; - we must conclude that most of his villas 
could only have had such kind of aparuments, all upon one floor. 


e l abb #66 villas may be W 8 0 from LD variety + Es in bl 
Familiar Epistles, and iu Rid Epistles to Airicus to his brother Quintus, and to Brutus; 
ee e e eee e, eee 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, Vol. I, P- 450, quarto ;—and Vol. II. p. 309% n 

And a little anecdote related by Plutarch of Lucullus, both illugtrates the fact of, * 
mumerous villas possessed by others of tlie Roman Senators; and also of the olightness of chose 
edifices; and of their wanting sometimes necessary Warn, tne} protection from the li ttle 
inclemeney even of an Itallat winter, 181 213 Bus 1 C1! 26 52 1% R 
Pomp paying Lucullus a visit, in one of his villas, blamed a making his house 
%s delightful in summer, and yet, Gesnfr i Nef, uninhabitable in the winter; to 
©« which Lucullus replied ; Think you I am less provident than cranes and storks, and that I 
« know not, tg e OAT ITY Florence Gr. Edit. fol. 83. 
Dryden 8 Edit. Eng. Vol. IV. P · on ee (111095; no en ll eden Pitt 

Pliny the Younger also had at least, his Tacos - hit 5 We Thhergiorand his 
W Ep. lib. v. og 6. Habes. causas, cur ego i cage 2 ne 
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The rapidity also with which his Tusculan Villa, his most favourite 
residence, was rebuilt, after he had changed a determination he 
once had to part with it, intimates the same thing: and so indeed 
does even the circumstance, that his Puteolan house was built after 
the plan of the nen at . and 8 with a portico, and 
grove. 1 | | 
His very interesting account ale of his repairs, and et 
at one of them, in his letter to his brother Quintus,“ leads us to the 
same conclusion. And the curiosity of that short description, ren- 
ders it useful to be even transcribed at large on the present occasion; 
especially as he so particularly mentions therein the Atriolum, 
(or little side court), as distinct from the usual Atrium, or proper 
court of the house, that was surrounded by the pent covering, and 
tessellated pavement, so evidently forming a Crypto-porticus. 
Villa mihi valde placuit, propterea quod summam dignitatem 
favimentata porticus habebat : quod mihi nunc denique apparuit, 
*© posteaquam et 1psa tota patet, et columnæ politæ sunt. Totum in 
eo est (quod mihi erit cur) tectorium ut concinnum sit. Pavimenta 
e recte fieri videbantur. Cameras quasdam non probavi mutarique 
jussi. Quo loco in porticu te scribere aiunt ut atriolum fiat, mihi, 
ut est, magis placebat. Neque enim satis loci esse videbatur atriolo: 
e neque fere solet, nisi in his ædificiis fierĩi, in quibus est atrium 
e majus: nec habere poterat adjuncta cubicula et ejusmodi membra. 
% Nunc hoc vel honestate ſestudinis, vel valde boni æstivum locum 
** obtinebit; tu tamen si aliter sentis rescribe quam primum. In 
© balneariis assa in alterum apodyterii angulum promovi, propterea 
r gquod ita erant posita, ut eorum vaporarium, ex quo ignis erumpit, 
esset subjectum cubiculis. Subgrande cubiculum autem, et hiber- 
num altum valde probavi, quod et ampla erant, et loca posita 
** ambulationis uno latere, eo, quod est proximum balneariis. Co- 
lumnas neque rectas, neque e regione Diphilus collocarat, eas 
** scilice demolietur. Aliquando perpendiculo et linea discet uti. 
Omnino spero paucis mensibus opus Diphili perfectum fore.” 
Tie viLLa pleased me much, because the paved mosaic portico had the 
ulmost dignity ; which has now at lasi appeared to me, after that both the 
whole of it is become ostensible, and the columns are fel. All the 


* Epist, ad Quintum Fratrem, lib. iii. Ep. 1. sec. 1. 
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plaster ſiulich will be of consequence to me) is in such a state as io be quite 
compact ; the pavements {or stucco floors) Seemed to have been made level ; 
come of the apartments I did not approve of, and ordered to be altered ; 
in the part of the portico in which they say you write that there Should be 
a LESSER ATRIUM (A LITTLE cou r), it pleased me better as it is; for 
there neither Seemed to be room Sufficient for A LESSER ATRIUM (A LITTE 
courT); nor indeed is it usual that there Should be such, except in those 
hind of buildings where there is the GREATER ATRIUM (of all): nor could 
it have the adjoining bed-chambers, and such kind of appurtenances. — 
Now fin its present tate}, this court; whether with regard to the hand- 
someness of the vx COVERING, or: of the very good kind: of thing it is, 
ill obtain the advantage of being a summer place; but yet if you think 
otherunse, write back as soon as possible. In the baths, I have removed 
the sweating scals into another angle of the dressing-room, because they 
were so placed that their stowe, from whence the, fire proceeds, was under 
the ' bed-chambers ;—but the great bed-chamber of all, and the winter 
Lorry bed-chamber, Thave very muck been pleased with, becuuse they were 
both spacious, and have places designed for walking situated on one side, 
and THAT'on the side which is next the baths.—T he columns Diphilus 
had placed neither upright, nor in the Tight place:—those; al least, he 
will demolish some time or other he will learn to- attend to a perpen- 
dicular, and to a right line.—Surely do I 1 a few months an 
work of Diphitus will become quite penfected. 
It is remarkable, that the Cubicula, (the babohanibers,) as 2 as 
the Cameras, (the smaller rooms,) seem evidently to have been here 
all on the same floor with the rest of the rooms, and with the Baths, 
and with the Fortico.— And that a most particular attention seems 
to have been paid to the plastering of the rooms; which we may 
therefore conclude was here, as at Woodchester, the general adorn- 
ment of the walls. — The manner also in which the former irregu- 
larity of the pillars of the handsome pent, the Crypto - porticus, is 
spoken of, under which was the tessellated pavement, e e 
after . . it was N a ig kind of nes a nian 


_ \ * | 

* "thay: can SCarce tabs 4 to wes at | the incredible manner in which . 2 
N. and other learned commentators, have hesitated about this pazzage; merely from 
not apprehending what the real plan of Roman houses, and the true nature of their hypo- 


causts, was ;—whilst nothing can well be more Plain, chan that the tegtudo Cicero Speaks of, 
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What is intimated, in like manner, concerning the improvement 
of his fathers' beautiful villa,” at Arpinum, in another part of his 
{Cicero's) writings, leads us to the same kind of conclusion concern- 
ing the real slightness of these structure. F 
This was originally small, like an antient Sabine farm ;* till his 
father, who spent the latter part of his days there, enlarged it.— 
And: even then, it seems to have been of no great extent, as we find 
his friend Atticus, when admiring the beauty of the place, preferring 
it to magniſicent villas, with marble pavements, and carved ceilings: 

There is another short passage also, in Cicero's Epistles, which 
will fling some further light upon the history of the small kind of 
apartments which we find in the remains of Roman villas now * dis- 
covered in this country. nn | | | 

Speaking of some additions to his Tus EF _— — 758 1 
„ Exhedria quædam mihi nova sunt instituta in porticula Tusculani. 
*© Ea volebam tabellis ornare. Etenim si quid generis istiusmodi me 
delectat, pictura dilectat.  T here: are some new little entertaining 

rooms formed for me, in the little portico of my rusculuu. I wish to 

adorn them with pictures; for if any thing of that kind delights me, 
painting does. In which passage, it has been accurately noticed by 
Græuius, with what obvious marked design Cicero makes use of ex- 
pressions of diminuliveness, in the words Exhedraa, || and Porticula, 
to distinguish these apartments from large Exkedra, or great rooms 
for the reception of guests, and from splendid porticos. 

On this occasion, therefore, it may be curious to add his short 


was the ßent covering, resting upon the pillars of the Crypto-porticus, surrounding the court; 
though it be true, that the tiled covering of the flue of an hypocaust under the floor of an apart- 
ment, was sometimes denominated by the same word testudo:—but to apply the word testudo 
here, either to the covering of the flue, or to the mosaic pavement itself, would surely be 
making Cicero guilty of a most gross repetition, after what he had said before, of pavimen- 
tata porticus, and pavimenta, the tessellated portico, and the pavements. 
* Antiquo more parva esset Villa, ut illa Curiana in Sabinis. 

+ Satiart non queo: magmficasque Villas, et pavimenta marmorea et laqueata tecta contemns. 
De Legibus, lib. ii. sec. 1, 2, 3. 

t Epist. lib. vii. xiii. * 

$ What kind of pictures, and paintings these were, we may best learn from the curious 
accounts of those dug up at Herculaneum. 


|| Sunt autem Exhedria, diminuta a voce Exhedra. Verburgii Edit, Vol. IX. p. 394. 
VOL, II. S E 
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Grecised account, of his, and his illustrious neighbour's; entertain - 
ment of Julius Cesar ;—in order to shew, in What manner all these 
kind of apartments were sometimes filled: and indeed to compare 
that account with what may actually have passed in this very villa, 


at | Woodchester, if the Emperor Adrian, . there 1 1s 1 reason to 
believe) once took up his abode there. 67 


0 Hospitem mihi tam gravem! Pale: oor fuit een 
$6 cunde Sed cum secundis Saturnalibus ad Philippum vesperi 
n venisset, villa ita completa militibus est, ut vix Triclinium, ubi 
* cenaturus ipse Cæsar esset, vacaret: quippe hominum CIO CIO. 
*« Sane sum commotus, quid futurum esset postridie: ac mihi 
«© Barba Cassius subvenit: custodes dedit. Castra in agro: villa 
*+ defensa est.— Ille tertiis Saturnalibus apud Philippum ad horam 
«« VII. nec quenquam admisit ;—rationes opinor cum Balbo. Inde 
* ambulavit in litore. Post horam VIII. in balneum: tum audivit 
de Mamurra: vultum non mutavit:—unctus est ;—accubuit ;— 
** 4uernejy agebat. Itaque et edit et bibit adde et jucunde: opipare 
gane et apparate: nec id solum, sed bene cocto et condito sermone 
bono, et si quæris, libentur.—Præterea tribus tricliniis accepti 
& xegt avroy valde copiose. Libertis minus lautis servisque nihil 
defuit. Nam lautiores eleganter accepti.—Quid multa?—bomines 
visi sumus.— Hospes tamen non is, cui diceres, amabo te, eodem 
ad me cum revertere.—Semel gatis est arau˙αĩ = dude in sermone: 
*© $/\.6L0yz multa; quid quzris? —delectatus est et libenter fuit.* 
O this guest of Such anxiety to me /—yet not to be repented of ;—for 
he was very pleasant. — But when he had first come to Phalip's, on the 
evening of the second of the Saturnalia, the villa was so filled with soldiers, 
that there was hardly a TRICLINIUM (a dining room), unoccupied, where 
Cæsar himself might up; as there were indeed two thousand men with 
him. I truly was much disturbed how the matter might be the next day: 
but Barba Cassius came io me: set guards; appointed a camp in the 
adjoining field ; and the villa was prohibited to them. — He ( Cæsar) on 
the third of the Saturnalia staid with Philip till the Seventh hour (one in 
the afternoon), and admitted no one. I suppose he had business to Settle 
with Balbus:—after that he walked on the shore :—after the eighth hour 


* Ad Atticum, lib. xiii. Ep. 52. The letter reminds one of the easy manner in which a 
modern man of fashion, and elegance, sometimes writes, ina stile half French, half English. 
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{two o'clock), went into the bath:—then heard of Mamurta, ant did not 
ar all change countenance uns anointed ;—took his naþ (ot si esto j— 
tool an emetic ;—and' by that means ate and drink delightfully, and 
pleaantly :—plentifully enough, and bravely: nor so only, but with well 
digested, and well framed discourse un (if you" a3Þ/ me), Freely. — 
As to the rost, those about him; received in three rx, A (dining apart- 
ments), ate very abundantly :——to the less distinguished freed-men, and 
to the Saves, nothing was wanting: —whilst as to the more distingui sed 
(freed men), they were elegantly entertained:-—why Should'T add mord-: 
ue have geen the men. zul this'is not a guest to whom you thould say. 
I skall be vastly delighted with you; then will ybi return io me in the Same 
manner —Once is enough. There was nothing Studied in his discourse; 
'—and many things nen N your as more; ae was . per — 
and all was with eas," s! OV gi Ie” 

Perhaps, after the account of this euteltu miau. it may be a little 
anecdote which deserves not to be be omitted, that Cicero was deemed 
remarkable for the elegance of his furniture: and that a cedar table 
of his, was preserved to the days of Pliny, about one hundred and 
fifty years after, who speaks of it,“ as a most remarkable circum- 
stance, that Cicero should have given for this table, even in that 
early age, $0 great a price as len 5estertia (about {80. 145. 7d. of our 
money.) 

The Triclinia therefore we find were constantly used as dining 
rooms; — some of the larger apartments as Exhedra, or entertaining 
rooms, for conversation ;—some of the smaller as Exhedria, or lesser 
entertaining rooms, —a sort of parlours ;—and the other as Camere, 
and Cabicula, as cabinets for study, and for holding the rolls of their 
books ; and for bed-chambers :—whilst some of the larger apartments, 
(as probably some of those, at Woodchester, both on the side where 
were the baths, and on that where the servants dwelt), must have 
been used as kitchens, and offices ;—a circumstance that seems 


* Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 15; his words are. —Extat hodie M. Ciceronis in illa, 
paupertate, et quod magis mirum est, illo evo empta I S. X.— And at the same time he gives 
other instances of great prices being given for such; —and calls it mensarum insania, a 
table rage. 

+ Antiquities at Woodchester, p. 11. The Amphoras (or great jars), were used for pre- 
serving their wine; and as they could neither have the advantage of corks, nor close them 


and part of a large dish of coarse earthenware ; +. besides fragments 


confirmed, by the finding two fragments of an\Amphora in (No- 45), 


of glazed pottery in other parts; and indeed seems also to he con- 
firmed, by the stile of the eee at che east end of W 
villa, at Mansfield Moadſiouse, = bg, Ra Nun Vaud © emen AN 

The principal, or State 7 Ban which,from. its, centrah situn- 
tion communicated with many suits of rooms, was sometimes, on that 
account, denominated a Cavædium : to distinguish it from the oller 
Triclinia, and ĩt would perhaps in modern times be called a: Saloon. 


And not, only was this. made use of as a distinguished place of 


entertainment, on great occasions; but also the Atrium, or open 
court. itself; Which latter has, for 181 A reason, sometimes been 

This u use of the ANY and indeed the very; Oh ol it, 
seems to have been. derived to the Romans, with many of their other 


elegances, from the Greeks, who perhaps 1 it Wan __ Persians 


and Syrians. 1) bo: iin eint 
We find the plan of moity even of the —— * at ages 
was an Atrium, (or square court), with a fountain in the middle, and 


small rooms all round; few of whose windows were towards the 


street; — and in these courts we have the utmost reason to believe 
they passed some of their most refreshing hours. — Whilst in great 
mansions, like this at Moodchester, it served for the splendid re- 


caption of a great RT of people, on state 9ccasigns.t 
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well in the DID . are f bey wad another, and perhaps a better method, that 
of keeping the ourface of the wine continually covered by oil;—by' which means it held 
good till the Amphora was. entirely drained to the dregs. Ini a villa discovered. buried 
under the ashes of Vetuvius, near Pompeii, in some of the rooms were found several such 
great Amphore, ranged against the wall. —Arebzologia, Vol. IV. p. 172. 
No. 1, in Pl. 220m . 
+ Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 164. 
I It was probably i into just auch a kind of Ba, or court, that OUR BLESSED LORD 
was brought, —to appear before the Judgment seat of Pilate; who seems to have gat down 
on the tessellated pavement of the Crypto-porticus, called in Hebrew Gabbatha;{—whilst the 
horrible multitude of Jews, the hired mob, to whom Pilate addressed himself, stood in the 
Atrium, (or Judgment Hall), of what was the Pratorium (or Pilates Palace), and cried out, 


| 


John, chap, xviii. ver. 26, 23. chap. xix. ver. 9, 13. mi 
| Matthew, chap. Xxvii. ver. 20, 22. Mark, chap. 16: ver. 11, 13, 


Ts 


Vet chat the pillars supporting the surrounding CaygTorrgnTtycus 
were even in these more, gtately mansions, generally slight! and 
mostly of wood, however carved, and adorned, may be inferred, not 


eee whilet thelr nunibers es kit i wu. t have been a very 
zpacious area. nwo do boni 4.9208 bio, 912 n . 5 

And in a ee , it seems to have been, * OUR LORD 
cured the man sick of the palsy, brought unto" uin, whilst uk was teaching in a small 
Atrium, or square court of a similar kind, ind when tliose Whb bore their sick friend not 
being able, for the crowd, to carry him in through the inner door, conveyed him up to the 
flat roof of the house, and removing the awning (which oftentimes was spread over a part 
of chese courts to ſence against the noonaide rays of the sun,) let him down, by ropes, 
over the parapet wall, built as usual with wah and, n him at OUR: en 
SAVIOUR S feet. | (Mark, chap. ii. ver. 4.) 3, 

This incident has been admirably well illunracd, by b "= (in his Travels 
p- 275, 277, fol. edit. (lor the purpose of obviating the childish blasphernies of Bolingbroke, 
and of such rash and hasty writers — And lis account plainly shews; how this custotu of 
building each house round a square open court, . and of using suck a court as a place for 
receiving numerous xisted in Syria, and in Arabia, as well as in Greece, Whilst it 
may be added, that an anecdote of Marcus Crassus, related by Plutarck, leads us even to ap- 
prehend at what precice peried this style of building was probably first introduced at Rome. 

From the time that the city had been burnt by the Gauls, its streets were exceedingly 
narrow'atid crooked; —and the houses had been built up hastily, and mostly of timber (— 
and Plutarch tells us, that Grassus, observiug how subject the city was to fire, and the 
* falling down of houses, by reason of their height, and of their standing so near together, 
10 bought slaves that were builders, and architects, and when he had gotten to the number of 
* five hundred, he bought houses that were on fire; and those in the neighbourhood, which, 
« þy reason of the present danger and uncertainty, the old proprietors were willing to part 
*« with for little or nothing: $0 that the greatest part of Rome, at one time or other, came 
* into his hands; but he never built any thing except his own house for himself, and only 
* hired out kis s/aves to those who had a mind to build; selling them as much ground as 
* they had need of, and saying to his friends, —those that are addicted to building, will undo 
** themselves goon enough without the help We other enemies. (See the first pages of Plutarch' 5 
Life of Marcus Crasssus.) 

Even Cicero himself was one of 85 who bought of Marcus 3 ;—for of him he 
purchased his house at Rome on the Palatine Hill; adjoining to that portico of Catulus, that 
had been built out of the Cimbrian sþoils. See Middleton's Life of Cicero, Vol. I. p. 249, 
251, quatto. And it is a fact which claims some attention, that all the most elegant im- 
provements of Rome, seem to have begun about the time of Cicero, and to hemp been at their 
highest state of perfection about the time of the Antonznes. 

It is very probable that Cicero even hired of Marcus Crassus some of his building slaves, 
and archatects ;—$ome of those very workmen whom he employed in repairing and altering 
his villas; —and that the blundering Diphilus, mentioned 80 jocosely in his letter to his 
brother Quintus, was actually one of these stipendiary builders. 

The Royal Exchange of London (only that it is upon a much greater scale, and more 
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only from Ciceros aceount already mentioned, of the pillars bo tre- 
gularly aid blunderingly fret placed by Diphitus; but also from 
those remürkable lines of Horate where, speaking even of tlie 


most splendid mansigng. he 80 carefully. uses, in 8 of 


the Atrium, the word fostis, instead of eulen. eu 2D 
iin 346 0 e An raw pet bank 
; | '& Cur invidendi $ postibus, et novo 175 bis in ST Uh 
ii f p A a 0 14 914 " : 
1 548 i Sublips cha mob Atrium?” | |. 
Ich c r ll FO Ito 00 b wf . „lian; lib. iii. | Ode 1. 1 45. 


* r C280 Nr TY 4 ay * | T7 > 4+ 9 01 YO TMR O25 4+} | nt 


a * eee a aden derm 8 villars to oberes f 

The large outer court, from the time of Vitruvius, was sometimes 
called Feristylium, and was often surrounded by a Colonnade, much 
resembling the Crypto-porticus—. Here, persons of all ranks, at all 
times had easy access and here probably were such baths as were 
public. — Zut into the Atrium, and much more into the Triclinia, 
Camere, and Cubicula, none had access, but on appointed occasions, 
and as guests, and friends of the master of the domain. EY 

I have. been thus minute in describing all these Villas, for che 
purpose of she wing the very mall dimensions of the rooms in general ; 
and in order to render it the more evident, how greatly, after all 
that can be discovered concerning the habitations of the Romans 
in this island, they fell short of that high magnificence for which 
they have had credit; — and indeed of any of that real comfort and 
convenience. that has been introduced in the ans of these 
later ages. 

In their own country the houses at Pompeii, which were dds 
covered in so perfect a state, buried under the ashes of Vesuvius, 
were observed to have been uniformly built round little square 
courts, whilst the rooms themselves were in general exceedingly small; 
dein only from 10 to 12 feet square; or at most, and in a few 


tofty) may perhaps help to convey somewhat of the idea of an Eastern house. It was rebuilt 
after the fire of London, and finished in 1669 ;—and, as is apprehended, was rebuilt some- 


what after the original plan of the okt ons; which mn Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in 1367. 

As, therefore, nnen wide cn eee & b 
probable that the original hint of the whole was taken from the idea of Eastern Bazars, 
and houses conjointly :—for the walks above, with the shops, were almost true Bazars; whilst 
the court below, almost resembles that of some great house at Smyrna, or Aleppo. 
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instances only, about 14 or 18; (though indeed one was foundꝰ of 30 
feet by 15. and it was also remarked, that they had window only 
towards the square court, or garden, and hardly any towards tlie 
rect 3—and that the inner rooms were only lighted through züeh 
as were next the court, or else not at all. And yet, that these wert 
considered as apartments of consequence by the inhabitants, ap- 
peared from almost all of them having their walls and ceilings 
painted; and from their being adorned with tessellated pavements. 

One of them, where an iron bedstead remained placed, was even 
zo exceedingly small, that there was only a space of about 6 feet 
quare and yet this also was elegintly' Hautes + and hat a tes- 
ee floor. il Gard 

Io all which it may bein added, that indeed the idea given us even 
by Pliny himself, of what he deemed 'Filles of great elegance, in the 
neighbourhbod of Rome, (though Mr. Castell, t as well as Scamoxxi, 
and Felibien, have endeavoured to make the most of it), does by no 
means authorize us to suppose that the Romans had it at all in their 
power to import into this country any much higher specimens of 
domestic convenience, and comfort, than those of which we have the 
remaining appearances, just referred to. | 

This assertion may appear incredible, to those who consider the 
beauty and magnificence of Trajan's Pillar; and of others of the 
public works of grandeur, of the age in which Pliny lived; or who 
reflect upon the private splendour that surrounded him ;—the many 
country seats he possessed, on the borders of the Larian lakey and 
elsewhere; — and the truly refined and elegant manner in which, 
we are informed, he passed his time, at his two most favourite 
villas; —but yet, notwithstanding the prejudices we are apt to 
imbibe for classic days, in our earliest years ; and for Pliny's taste 
in particular; it seems to be andoubtedly true. 


* Page 170. 

+ Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 164, 165, 170.— The preservation of the paintings on these 
walls at Pompeii, as well as the fragments remaining on the lower parts of the walls at 
Woodchester, prove the truth of the assertion of Vitruvius, (lib. xvit. cap. 3), that colours laid 
with due attention, (or diligently) on wet plaster, do not fade, and are perpetually lasting, whilst 
that observation of his explains to us the very manner in which these works were executed. 

t See Castell's Villas of the Antients. $ Plinii Epist. lib, ix. Ep. 7. 

| Ibid. lib. it. Ep. 36. Ep. 39. | 
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For even in that eloquent writer's:description of his favourite 
and celebrated Laurentine villa: Althaugh he does indeed tell us of 
its three or four. courts,” surrounded with, porticos; one of which 
courts: was, he says, in the shape of the letter (O] et we may 
plainly discover, from) a variety; of circumstances, that none of 
these courts could be large, anch chat most of them must have been 
very small ;—and chat the, poxticos. themselves were indeed little 

better than mere Fents; covering, just such kind of long narrow 
ede, those which we haye been describing 

And though indeed he mentions a very great number of rooms; 
amongst which it is strange to find there were so many different 

Triclinia, each of which he calls Cenatio, a supper room: yet we 
plainly are led to understand, that the whole range of building, in 
general, was only one story high; or in other words merely a con- 
tinued range on the ground floor both because he speaks of two 
towers, as being extraordinary parts of the villa; which nevertheless 
themselves were not so high as an ordinary modern house, (having 
only three stories each); and also because, in his description, he 
never once mentions any tai rcase in the rest of the house, although 
he so particularly mentions (scalæ] staircases in his other description 
of his Tuscan villa, i where there really: Was a e of rooms over 
those upon the ground flooupuña.. 61 730 

From a variety of circumstances als that bra mentions, \ we are 
left to conclude, that the apartments were, for the most part, exceed- 
ing small.—And even with regard to those which we have been 
accustomed to consider as a sort of state rooms: the Triclinia, (or 
dining apartments, as they would be called in these days), his own 
description of folding doors, or folding windows as large as doors, 
on every side of one of the best of them, gives us no very high idea 
of the style of their architecture; - any more than the contrivance, 
mentioned by him as so very ingenious) of an angle formed between 
this room, and an adjoining Cubiculum, (or sort of bed- chamber) for 
the sake of collecting the rays of the sun, and augmenting the heat 
of both apartments. | 

Such, surely, was but an odd mode of procuring warmth :— 
to say nothing of the unpleasantness, of this warm angle so close to 


* Plinii Ep, lib. xi. Ep. 17. + Lib. v. Ep. 6. 
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to this entertaining room, being at the same time chosen, on account 
of such its warmth, as 4 place of exercise for the servants and Slaves 
in winter, 

We find indeed, that there were stoves, and flues for the baths; 
and for the use of one or two other apartments; and the contrivance 
for warming his own bed- chamber has already been mentioned. 
But it is manifest, from the pleasure he takes in repeating the ac- 
count of the great caution that was used to admit the sunshine as 
much as possible, and as long as possible, into all chose which he 
deemed the principal rooms, that there were hardly any means for 
affording warmth, except by open pans of hot embers, in the greater 
part of the numerous apartments even of this Great Man's Villa ;— 
who yet made warmth so much an object. 

The Triclinia, (the supper rooms, ) or best apartments; —are also 
found oddly dispersed, in a most irregular, and strange manner ;— 
one at the bottom of one of the towers, under the granary, and store- 
room for fruits ;—another, at the top of the other tower ;—one close 
to the place where the servants and slaves exercised themselves ;— 
another close to that where was the place for exercise in the garden. 
Some on one side of a court, and others on the opposite. And 
even his Library was adjoining to the angle where was the place 
of exercise for the slaves; and remarkable for its elliptic form, and 
for the number of windows to let in the sunshine, rather than for any 
other circumstance. 

Here was surely building enough ;—and magnificence more than 
enough; — but of convenience, and real comfort, (which Pliny him- 
self acknowledges he could find only in his little retired bed- chamber 
in the summer-house, at the end of his terrace); of convenience and 
real comfort, as little as might be, after so much cost: - hilst the 
transparent lights, either of transparent stone from Spain, —or of 
oyster shells, —or of oiled paper,. every one of which were in those 
days deemed advantages of great magnificence, and as such, are 
highly spoken of by Pliny, — were but a poor substitute for glass; 
and whilst even this advantage was confined to a very few windows. 

The plan, as we have it from Pliny himself, if we adhere closely 
to the very words of his description, leaving out every digressing 
passage, appears to have been as follows. 

VOL. 11, 3 G 
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There was first of all. | 65-43 
1. Atrium. _ 1401 4674 e ee wich mm Ce 
speaks of in his letter as an Atrium Majus).— 
2. Dyinde Portieus in (o)! litire rimilitu- 2. Then a Crypto-porticus, in the form of 
dinem circumacte. mm oval, whichplainly had a pentcovering ; 
5. Quibus purvula area n 3. And which surrounded a smaller court, 
gium ha advercum lemposiales receptaculum: | (or Atrium), whilst both together formed an 
nam specularibus ac multo magis imminentibus excellent retreat from bad weather ; because 


tectis muniuntur. Protected both by transparent windows, and 
PN f pProjecüng covering. | 
nenn en, C4220 n Oppoxite to che middle of this was (at 
_ GRAY Nins DIR 915. 3 ie further end] a gort of large . N 
| | | Cage e Airs 


4 Mes Ufa, e e 3. And, fon by is,» Tendninm, on hen 
Fr Ha aut fenestrag non minores valyis dining room, (or rather a supper room); 
habet : nenn Propscting. and looking towards the sea, 


ein proepectat.” © 4 © -** having doors, or windows not less than doors, 
on all sides 3 and 80 having three views of the 
ee DAD ente SN) eee , Zerren from both 
A tergo Ce. "7x" p "4 bat be On | 
6. Porticum. 1 8. Another portico, wih 
*. ne 000! | 7. A wall court. 1 
1. Porlicum rurms, max atrium, v & | r e e 


6 dddahaould gem, on the furthest side the court), t 
| l | and. then a porch, or Atrium of entrance, 
that looked towards woods, and distant 


mountains. 


KT 4 
10. 


% Treks words plainly deseribe windows on the sides of tome apartments adjoining to the 
portico, (either of glass, or of transparent stone, or of thin! oyster shiells, or of oiled paper, 
all bf which were in nes in Fliny s tippe) and also the $rejecting| bend -upponted by pillars 
over · bead. —liny indeed lere e uses the single word Forticus; but 80 alsg does Cicero, more 
than once, in a similar mower, —And is very, evident, that the Romans often 80 called 
chose very kind of piarzas of houses, which in the days of the Antonmes, were more exactly 
distinguished from the magnificent structures connected with public buildings and temples, 
by the nate of Crypto-porticus;—whilstithe word Crypte-porticus in the time of Pliny was not 
zo oſten used, except where there was a long inclosed gallery (or sort of cht] running all 
the way by + the aide of the narrow walk that was open with pillars. Lhe pa 

+ There is an apparent mistake 3 in Lord Orrery $ translation, who conceived the Ge 
to have been a court ; which flings the whole description i into confusion. The same error 
octurs also, with the saine consequences, in Mr. Memoth's elegant version. | 
"$4 degevves to be remarked, that in this description of Pliny's, as well as in some 
of Cicero's descriptions, the words Atrium, Porticus, and Crypte-porticus, are evidently 


12. ee eee e 


13. Reliqua pars lateris hujus, servorum 
libertorumque ustbus detinetur, plerisque tam 
Ex als lum, 
Cubiculum politissimum. 


15. Deinde Cubiculum grande, vel modica 
Cænatio. | 


16, 17. Past hanc cubiculum, cum procoetone, 
OI r 


16. Huic cubiculo aliud. | 
19. Et procoeion commun pariete junguntur. 


20. Inde balinei cella frigidaria spatiosa et 
usa, cujus in tontrarus partetibus duo baptis. 
teria velut ejecta $inuantur, abunde capacia $1 
innare in proximo cogites, adjacet unctuarium 


hypocauslon adjacet frofmigeon balinet. 


sometimes used as if they were synonymous; which is too apt to create doubt and con- 
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On the leſt of the Cavedium, a little more 
remote from the sea, than the Triclinium, or 
dining room, (were apparenth the winter apart- 
ments, consisting of, ) 

9. A large bed - chamber. 

10. Then another less. 


11. And to che angle formed by the two 


rooms, (or by the Triclinium, and bed- 


chamber), was* added an elliptical Cubiculum, 
used as a sort of library), admitting the sun 
by its windows through the whole of its 
course. 1 
12. A sleeping room . as an ap- 
pendage to it, with an intervening passage. 
13. The remaining part of this wing was 
appropriated to be apartments of slaves, and 
freedmen: but they were mostly so neat 


that they might be used for guests. 


On the other side of the Cavadium, (or in 
the other wing) were, apparently, the qummer 
apartments, consisting of, 

14. An highly finished chamber. 

13. And then, of what would serve either 
for a large bed-chamber, or small supper 
room. 

16, 17. After this, a summer bed · chamber, 
from its height; but a winter one from the 
protection of its walls; with a closet. 

18. To this, another bed-chamber, 

19. And an adjoining closet for a servant, 
connected by one common wall. 

20, 20, 20, 20, 20. After this, the baths, 
with a spacious cooling room; projecting 
from whose opposite walls were two cold 
baths, large enough to swim in, if you 
pleased; and adjoining an anointing room, 
an hypocaust; adjoining also was the furnace 
of the bath. 


: 


fusion of 1deas.—The accurate distinction was seldom observed, because they all indeed 
connectively related to a great court, and its entrance. 


* For the sake of preserving a connexion with the preceding descriptions, I have ven- 


tured in this translation to express in the preterimper fect tense, what A ou of in the 


present tense. 


A ee eee 


cee coil Ne mri, * 
nate mary ici 


23. 28 


| Ra Turris erigitur, Sub qua Diatæ 
„ at of 
latistimum mare; R 
n 


21. Next were two elegant little bath 


closets. 


22. And then was i e an 
admirable warm bath, or reservoir, from 
whence those who Oy a aa 
hold the sea. ty 

25. And ner hin» ac bin for 
exercise at ball.* 

24. 24. Connected With this habe gu 
it Should seem, by a colonnade+ in the front of 
the house) was a Tower, with two open summer 
rooms at bottom; — and two more in f 
besides a supper · room, {at top), which looked 


upon a wide sea, a long shore, and mot 


25. Ext of alia Turris dn has Cubiculum, 
in quo sol nascitur conditurque ; lata post apo- 
theca et horreum, | Sub hoc Triclimium, quod 


. e ae, wee 
Ae & gestationem vd. 


6. Canalio remota a mari. | 
_ 28: . 4 duabus a _ 


. . ” ” , . * 
10, 30. Hinc Crypto-por ticus prope public ? 
operis instar extenditur.—Utrinque fenestre, a 
mars plures, ab horlo singule . 


beautiſul villas. 

23. And there was also connected nad 
Tower ; containing a bed-chamber, with the 
advantage both of the rising and setting aun; 
beneath this a store room for fruit, and a 
granary and underneath a Triclinium (or 
entertaining room), which even in a storm, 
admitted only the sound of the dashing of the 
waves; —it looked upon the garden (gg); 
and pac of exercise (u232). | 
26. A supper room removed from the sea. 
27, 28. Which was inclosed behind by 
two summer rooms, whose windows com- 
manded a view of the entrance of the villa. 

29, 30. From hence extended a Crypto- 
porticus, (mani ſestiy with an inclosed gallery 
bekind it), nearly as distinguished as a public 
work, with windows on both sides, many 
next the by towards the garden. 


ia®.00 «plainly appears that this ae or circular place for exercise at ball, was 
not an open area; but must have been a room, and indeed not a very large one; because we 
find, in Pliny's description of his Tuscan Villa, that it was above stairs. —His words (Lib. v. 
Ep. 6.) are, ** Apodyterio peroont_es est sphæristerium, quod plura genera exercitationis, 


* pluresque circulos capit. 


Over the undressing room is the circular place for exercise at ball, 


which contains the accommodations for several sorts of exercise, and many circles. 
+ It appears most evidently, from Pliny's Nepp that both towers were connected, some 


um or other, with the Spheristerium. 


1 1 is almost imposible to read the description of this tower, with a granary and store 
room, in the midst of it, and between auch kind of apartments, without bringing to mind the 


31. And before the Crypto · porticus, a 
3 with violets. 


At che end of the terrace, and of the Co 
porticus, (ay Pliny) is che summer - house 
of the garden, my delight: containing, 

32. A truly sunny apartment, which 
» looks, one way towards the terrace, another 
way towards the sea, and on both sides has 
sehn, trod Sb eiu © the advantage of the sun; —by its folding 

n dcqcor, it looks into the adjoining chamber; 

Ot vad 1 4 E and by a window into the Crypto-porticus. 

33. Qua mare contra parietem medium dieta 33. On the part where it looks towards 
perquam eleganter recedit : que apecularibus et the sea, in the midst of the wall (fronting the | 
velis obductis reductisque modo adjucitur cubiculo, sea), is an elegant summer recess, receding 
modo aufertur. Lectum et duas cathedras cafpit: from the room;—which by transparencies 
—a pedibus mare, a tergo ville, a capute alve: (in, doors) with curtains, either drawn or 
tot faces locorum e, fenexines, el devtinguit undrawn, is sometimes added to the apart- 
et miscet. % 4d; ment, and sometimes separated from it, It 
| 51 holds a bed (or couch), and two chairs: the 

feet of the bed are towards the sea; its back 

towards the villas; its head towards the 

woods: and these different views are both 

diversified, and blended, by means of as 
. many different windows. 

34. Junctum est cubiculum noctis et omni. 34. Adjoining is the bed -· chamber for 
Me illud voces geruulorum, non maris murmur, the night, and sleep. This is neither annoyed 
non tempestatum motus, non fulgurum lumen, ac by the voices of young servants, the murmur 
x of the sea, the rumbling of tempests, or the 
flashes of lightning; and indeed even day- 


history of still more antient, and of ruder times; when we read, in the Holy Scriptures, 
( Samual, chap. iv.) with regard to the assassination of I5kbosketh, the son of Saul, in what 
was: both an earlier, and a ruder kind of structure: that, 
Ver. 3. The 5ons of Rimmon the Beerothite, Rechab and Baanah, went and came about the 
« heat of the day to the house of Ishbosheth, who lay th a bed at noon. 

Ver. 6. And they came thither INTO THE MIDST OF THE HOUSE, AS THOUGH THEY WOULD 
* HAVE FETCHED WHEAT; and they smote him under the fifth ib ; and Rechab and Baanah his 
* brother escaped. 

Ver. 7. ** For when they came into the house, he lay on his bed in his bed-chamber, and they smote | 
« him and slew him, and beheaded him, and took his head, and gal them 1 through the plain 
« all night.” 
I Phay, in his elegant villa, sleeping at the noon tide hour, even in the days of Trajan, 
might yet be sleeping in an apartment go near a granary;—how much more possibly, in a 
Syrian tower in Palæstine, might Ishbosheth be sleeping near such a repository of corn,—So 
much more needful to be well protected in 1shbosketh's days, than in Pliny's? 
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en halt adult, uin fis, apettis. Tight is nde Pereeced, erat dhe 


Tun alli abditight ſurreli illa rutib, tubd inltr- Den 
pus ahdvon parictent kubicuſi hurt gus diitin- retired privacy is, that'#vold wpace (between 


Jun, ne rg media tuatiüte the walls) e separates the wilt of the chan, 


| eee * 111 7 Fr) 950 1 2 Aud of the garden; and 80, by the interven- 


doh 120017 lig cavity; prevetits the paszugze oF found. 

33 N a abe peng 9% Augened to the bet hne a very 
pereriguum, quo augusi feuer dug Hoi small hypocaüst, wich by u df Ayeture 
thin Las akon, 2 r ee either lets out or retains RU ee. 

Just as is required. e's, 

"56, FPS Wh re 56, 37. There is then a lobby (for a 
girur in tolem quem orienlim Atimi exctptum servant) and a chamber 80 vitudted; that'it re- 
aa e ee yd ne eeives the iys of the rising sun, And retaint 
e eee in Wo +, them (though ay OT UF Yor 


= TE WEL fy "7 — 4 Wing erat re wh of Nas 
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preceding deveripiicns) will explain my idea of the Whole As no 
certain foundations however have been traced, I will not be so pre- 
zumptuous now, at the end of more than seventeen hundred years, 
as to affirm that this idea is precisely right. But I am persuaded, 
that it is very near the truth: and I cannot forbear adding an earnest 
wish, that those who are curious, would peruse every word of Plany's 
Letter, (even those Jorg digressions whith have here been omitted.) 
in order to apprehend still more fully, how exactly this plan agrees 
with every. part of his account; and how it reconciles those incon- 
sistences that at first sight appear to a reader, and some of Which 
first induced me to depart, (as I have done so entirely], from Mr. 
Caxtell's plaus. The sriking correspondency also, that there is, 
between the whole of Pliny's description, and the appearance of the 
remarns discovered at de ah , will by such perusal become $ill | 


more obvious. 


It scarce n&ds be added, that acoonling to my dean at A 
was the garden; with (EEE) the walk or place of exercise; — at 
sss) the servants, and slaves place of exercise; —at LU] the 
shore; and at n the sea; —and that whoever examines the 
map, with regard to the situation of Laurentum, (the present S.. 
ae will find the trending of the shore, — tie kind of views 


This is'exattly SithiLar to what was discovered with regard, to the apartment, No, 10. 
at Woodchester. 1 
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from uncl apartment, a described by Pliny.— and the poets ths 
„„ agree most minutely with this plan. 

Such seems to have been this great villa of the favourite of Naim: 
Abu if wo with ie eserenln apprehensions, at all adequate to the 
thankfulness which ought to fill our hearts, for the gradual improve - 
ment of advancing ages, even in the midst of all their -counterba- 
laneing derangements, we cannot but be aware, that this mansion 
wanted many of those which we are now habituated to deem 
essential comforts: to say nothing of the benefit of those warm fire 
hearths, of which Pliny, as appears from 80 94 * in his 
letters, would have been so glad. » {11 

His Tuscan Villa appears unquestionably to o have had 4 two stories; 
ai yet not to have been so elegant as this, though larger, and 
preferable to those he had at Tusculum, Tibur, and Preneste.* * 

His description of as Tuscum+ is indeed so vague, that it will not 
admit of any attempt to form, at present, any decided plan of the 
disposition of the apartments; but still it is such, and contains 30 
many particulars, that we may venture to be assured Mr. Castell's 
representation of its magnificence is by no means a right one.f _ 
Thus far, as it appears to me, an impartial attention to the most 
minute circumstances of Pliny's description may fairly conduct us: 
— we may venture to rest satisfied, that it consisted of a long ex- 
tended front, towards the south, two stories high; with a portico 
before it; and with two considerable rooms as wings; —one of 
which was @ Triclinium, or state entertaining room; the other Am- 
plissimum Cubiculum, a very large chamber. 

That, behind this range in front, was a square court, or Atrium; 
(his words are Atrium ex more veterum) ;—and that this court had 
apartments two stories high around it: whilst beyond it, and just 
opposite to the middle of the portico, (contra mediam fere porticum, ) 
extended still further a second little court, with buildings round it, 
(diæta paulum recedit, cingit areolam,) in the midst whereof was a 
bason of water, and four plane trees, at the four corners. —And that 


* See his own words, lib. v. Ep. 6. + Ibid. 
| $ Mr. Castell seems to have been misled, by an attempt to bring the whole to accord with 
Lord Burlington's ideas of more modern Italian architecture, and by mistaking the nature 
of the Atrium, and taking it for a room. | 
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there was another lesser ee 8 e n 
Court. iq 2101 1199 71910 mf 12001,99198 04,2260 mog 
Me may conclude: also, en here, at Pliny's Kade ar 
a \ braid hiepafice in the garden; a retired summer building, contain- 
ing summer apartments, just as at Lauremium. And the garden 
itself seems to have been even more extensive, and more formal, 
with its regular horse course, regular clipped trees, and regulat 
places for exercise, than that at Laurentum m hilst undoubtedly 

'* the idea of water conducted in pipęs to water all the greens round 
the horse course; and numerous marble seats for resting, conveys 
an idea of expensive manificence ddt 

But surely tlie litile square court, the so obviouzly favourite, and 

inner court of the house, (as appears from Pliny's own words when 

he talks of it with such rapture), that had the fountain in the 
midst, anda plane tree at every corner, and a painting of birds 
sitting upon trees, (ramos, insdentesque rams aves imitata pictura, cui 
$ubest fonticulus] conveys no very high idea of real beauty, and 

elegance; any more than the part of the garden he boasts of, with 

his own name, and his gardener's name, and many other names, as 

8 well as figures of beasts, cut in box; and with trees cut in the form of 

Pyramids, and various other figures: or than that which he deemed 
so great an ornament of the separate summer building; —a marble 
Sti badium, or bed, covered with an arbour, formed by a vine, close to 
which was a large marble: bason, into which the water flowed, as if 
pressed out from the sides of the marble, by those lying on this couch, 
(velut expressa cubantium pondere) ;—and which was so contrived as 
not to overflow ;—whilst the smaller dishes, at any entertainment 
given here, were made to float upon the water, and represented 
birds, and little ships; and the larger were placed upon the margin. 
This short combination of facts, with regard to the Villas of Cicero, 
and Pliny, at the same time that it throws liglit upon the remains of 
Roman Villas discovered in Britain, may also justly lead us to observe 
caution in forming any very high and exalted ideas of the real 
elegance, or magnificence,. in point of architecture, introduced by 


Per totum hippodromum inductis fistulis strepunt rivi, et qua manus duxit $equuntur. 
His nunc illa viridia, nunc hac, interdum simul omnia, juvantur—1 have sometimes 


tuspected. chat the first idea of che garden, and water-works at Versailles, was taken from this 
descri iption. g ; * 
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the Romans into this country. It cannot be supposed to have ex- 
ceeded that which was displayed in the mansions of these two great 
men; where yet tessellated floors, —plastered walls, cd damp 
apartments, darkened to keep them a little Warmer, and with very 
few advantages of transparent windows; — narrow portiobs, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars ;—and a great extent of nests of little 
rooms, most frequently all upon the ground floor; — and here and 
there an hypocaust: ere the admired objects of luxury: 
Perhaps, as à still further means of accounting for ithe'1s6veral 
delached kypocausts found in different parts of Britain, we ought also 
to bring to mind the incidental circumstance mentioned by Niny 
at the end of his letter concerning his Laurentum; that the Romans 
were accustomed to have common baths;' to which was access at a 
certain price, in almost all their towns. For whilst, on the one 
hand, it is very probable that some of the spots where remains of 
hypocausts are now met with, were actually such kind of public 
buildings, this circumstance may, on the other hand, illustrate still 
further, the very manner in which Agricola, as has been related from 
the words of Tacitus; endeavoured to introduce oy ITO 
of civilization amongst the inhabitants of this islanßcg 4 1 

Pliny; in the latter end of his epistle, enumerating the ny 
recommendations of the situation of his Laurentum ; says, of the 
adjoining village of Ostia, 


Even the very fresco painting on these walls, would not be deemed a really desirable 
or elegant ornament in these days, in which mankind have been 80 long accustomed to 
a better and more pleasant kind of decoration.——Whoever examines the very accurate 
specimens in Mr. Lyson's Book, Pl. XXXI. will be convinced of this.—The rudeness of 
the design, in the remains of the figures, transcends what could well be believed ;—and the 
parts of the walls adorned with mere stripes of colours, must have had a still worse effect. 

Perhaps it will not be much beside the purpose to add; that as to their common furniture, 
— the red earthen ware, of which specimens were found at Woodchester, (represented by Mr. 
Lyson's, Pl. XXXII.) do not afford us an high idea of elegance in this point, any more 
than the numerous curious fragments dug up at Lombard-street, in London, and at Lincoln; 
(represented in the Archzologia Vol. VIII. p. 120, 378,) or than those that have been 
brought from the rock on which the Roman ship laden therewith was formerly wrecked, 
near the coast of Sandwich, in Kent, (Archzologia, Vol. V. p. 282. Vol. VI. p. 121.) 
Their real inferiority, in point of appearance, and cleanliness, to such earthen ware, and 
China ware, either foreign, or European, as has now long been in common use, must be 
obvious to every unprejudiced eye. 
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In hoc balinea meritoria ttia- Magna commoditas; [8 forte 
balineum domi vel subitus adventus. el brevior mora calefacere 
„% dissuadeat. Dh. batglioe>an 35 non Til : in 
In lliis (village) are three: lared ballis: a great conwemiencu, of eiilier 
one's Sudden arrival; or Short: May, SOR; IE of| the bath at 
home.*. 21221 10110591792. 1697 1 bas " tl lig 5 boo vw. ud by 100 
The Roman camps he; Roman walled [stations;——-and- these 
Roman villas, even in their: imost fragile parts zu-do all of them 
afford us zuſſicient traces, and indications: of What they once were: 
but it is not a little remarkables at the ame time, that of Temples, 
or\\Ampliztheatres; or Basilica on iof [arched walls, ot of arched; gates ; 
so very few should be met with in Briiain, when unquestionably 
they stood as: an à chance of ny d ee in 9 


110 94! 1 oy. It 14 een 1941] 17 - j8OmMtr. 1% # > (140 1 


A 5 Roman bath seems dee e 
* an hot bath; besides which there were three little cells, with seats for sweating, of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, used only PN . and to these was added a small apartment for 
anointing. — Their custom geems ta have heen most usually. first to anoint themselves: 
chen to use violent exercise in the Sund then to bathe.— This appears from 
the/accoutits/of Vitruvius; and also partly from the atcount of Pliny's own bathing, given us 
in that admirable letter, where after he has so interestingly described his rational mode of 
Passing his morning hours at his Tasaum, lib. ix. Ep. 36, He says, Lumen ambulo,ratgor, 
Exercear, lavor. I then walk again. am anointed, — [ use my exercise. bathe, 
And it ought not to pass NE, that from this very letter it seems to appear, | that the 
windows of his apartment had no other fence from the external air than shutters ;—as he 
usually kept them fast closed e n e the ee 
intently, and of being retired. 

"08 Evigilo . . ... Plerumque circa horam min; 92 . * — Mire 
« enim silentiq et tenebris animus alitur,, Ab iis quz avocant abductus, et liber, et mihi 
« relictus, non oculos mind, sed animum oculis sequor, qui eadem quæ mens, vident, 

«« quoties non vident alia + + » Notarium voco, et die admisso, quæ formayeram dicto;— 

s abit, rursusque revocatur, rursusque remittitur. 
1 awake generally about the first hour, (six o'clock) :—the windows remain «hut; —for the 
mind is astomshungly aided by silence and darkness. Abstracted from those things which divert 
attention, at liberty, and left to myself, I. follow not my eyes with my mind, but my mind with 
my ges, which (internally) discern the ame things as the mind does, 30 long as they 5ee no others 
(externally). T call the amanuensis, and letting in daylight, dictate what I had composed ;—he 
goes his way, again is recalled, —and again gent off. 

The sweating seats, or assa, were mentioned in Ciceros Letter, referred to in p. 195; and 
a custom of sleeping, or taking what is called the giesto, after bathing, is intimated in his 
other letter referred to, P+ 199. 
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Greece, Dalmatia, Asia Minor, Egypt, or wy other Roman e e 
where they ever had been at all erected. 207 ei no gh 

The remains of what is called the Temple of Jams! at bea 
obs remains of a temple found at Bath; those of the Pharos, and 
Old Church; at Dover Castle; the remains of Roman arches at 
Chester and those that did exist a very few years ago at Can- 
terbury ; with those which (so reproachfully for the persons 
concerned in their destruction), did once exist in what was called 
Arthurs Oven, || are almost all that are known. Ty 

Me must therefore be led to conclude, that in truth 4 e 
Wee Britain as a remote inferior province, and on that account 
reared very ſew, if any n of any pe- . 
or splendour in this Island. rH 

The wall of the supposed Temple of oy at N or the 
Old Jeumy Wall, as it is sometimes called, I examined myself in the 
year 1770. But even this Remain, does by no means convey any 
idea of such kind of Roman magnificence, as we are taught to 
apprehend existed in numerous instances on the continent. 

Two great arches of good proportions, turned entirely with tiles, 
remained on the outside, where had been the entrance; and four, 
still larger, turned in like manner with tiles, appeared on the 
inside; with some smaller arches, and niches, placed at different 
heights, and constructed of tiles like the others; — but it is most 


* There is a very curious account of these Remains published by Governor Pownal ;,— 
and another by Mr. Warner ;—and also an account of them in the Archzologia, Vol. X. 
p- 325, 

+ A particular account of this will be found in the following pages. 

A view of the Old East Gate at Chester, with its two arches, may be seen in Pennant's 
Tour in North Wales, p. 110. 

And some mention of the old Roman arches, at Riding - gate; Worth-gate ; and 
Quenin-gate; is still preserved in Mr. Gostling's Walk round Canterbury, p. 6, 7, 11. 
See also Somner, p-. 10, 11, 16. 

|| Representations of Arthur's Oven, may be seen in Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 242; 
and in General Roy's Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXVI. 

1 Some have thought the Werry Wall, at Lancaster; and the Old Works, at Worcester, 
to have been Roman works, but they do not carry decided marks of having been such 
with them. | | 

% Of these there is a well known representation amongst Buck's Views; and another i in 


Mr. Gough's Camden, Vol. II. p. 208. Pl. IV. fig. 1. 
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ne eee the forming and turning of chese arches, the 
intervening mortar is Pound to be nearly a8 thick, in many places, 
as the tiles themselves; a plain proof that there must also hhve 
been originally intervening pebbles, or other coarse- materials to 
keep them 30 asunder not withstanding the pressure: which bzurely 
discovers a style and mode of building, of a most negligent and 
rude kind; and such as is not to be compared, with that of the 
well known old gate at Canterbury, where no such imperfection 
was seen.“ — And it ist still more remarkable, and à proof of still 
more negligent building, that the outside] and inside arches, {even 
where the entrances seem to have been, ) do not correspond exactly 
in point of situation with each other, but stand quite awry, as if 
they had been built _ some _ nm architect as Cicero's 
Diphalus.” 931 6 ary tbo ne 19204qu? 9111 Jo Hew ad t 

What ne of this with was about 70 feet in length, and 
between 20 and 30 feet in height, and about 5 feet in thickness 
and, from the bottom to the top, it was built of alternate courses of 
rag - stone, and of brick, in the Roman manner — Each course of 
bridks consisting generally of three rows, though the upper one of 
all has only two; — and the several bricks being of unequal dimen- 
sions; yet in general a little more; or a little less than 18 inches long, 
and about I inch thick, or sometimes a little more; and about 10 or 
12, or sometimes 15 inches broad. Whilst here again the mortar 
placed between each row, was found to be nearly as thick as the 
bricks themselves. The courses of stone, had not the same regularity 
with the courses of brick: for they consisted sometimes of three, 
and sometimes of four, or even of five rows of rough forest- stone, 
or rag. stone; and in some places the stones were manifestly flung 
carelessly and promiscuously into the mortar, in all sorts of di- 
rections. There have been counted by ame PETAANG, nine of these 
courses of stone, and eight of brick; i. e. in all seventeen; but I 
could not make out so many when I viewed the Remain ;—the 
interruption of the small arches and niches, or the pulling down 


21 grieves one exceedingly to be forced to add, that this is now pulled trams as- 
to the account of it, see Gostling's Walk, p- 365, I examined it myself attentively 
in 1775, 
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some part of the wall, may possibly have been the cause that 
prevented me. 

In all these works of the Romans, either military or others, that 
we have been considering, except in the supposed temple of Janus, 
at Leicester, and in those remains that were at Canterbury, Dover, 
and Chester, it is astonishing how few arches appear. — And this cir- 
cumstance may induce us to suspect, that the Arch was really con- 
sidered, in those days, even as a work of novel, and extraordinary 
magnificence, and therefore seldom introduced. 

There is reason to belive that many of the antient Roman bridges 
were without any arches. 

That celebrated one of Julius Cæsar, over the Rhine, constructed 
of timber, certainly had none. That still greater fabric of stone, 
built by Trajan, to form a passage over the Danube, described by 
Dion ;+ and whose still remaining piers, are particularly described 
by Count Marsgh,t as being without springs for arches, also ap- 
pears to have had none. The word e, as used by Dion, seeming, 
rather to imply merely a connection of one pier with the next, 
which might be by frames of timber. | 
And as there are good reasons for concluding, that some of the old 
piers that remained, still forming a part of the bridge at Newcastle, 
which was at last destroyed in 1771; were in reality, the very 
piers of an old Roman bridge at that place, we may venture to affirm, 
that that also had none: for they seemed clearly, to the workmen 
employed to pull them down, to have been originally formed with- 
out any Shrings for arches at all; whilst in those very piers were 
found several Roman coins; and one particularly of Faustina the 
elder. 

But however this matter may have been with regard to any 
bridges built in Britain; we may venture to affirm, since the arches 
at Chester. the gate at Lincoln, —the arches at Dover of the Pharos, 


Cæsar's Commentaries, lib. iv. sec. 13. 

+ Dion Cassius Reimari, p. 1129. See also Monſaucon Antiq. Vol. IV. Part. i. 
p- 185. Tab. 115. And Brown's Travels, p. 6. 

t Topogr. Danub. Tom. II. p. 22. Tab. 10. 

$ Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 313. 
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and Old Church, and those of the curious oſd gates at Canterbury, 
remained entire so long: that if there really had been many other 
considerable arches constructed by the Romans in Britain, som of 
those others must have remained also; at least long enough to have 
been preserved on record. There are, however, no such traces to 
be met with: — for as to Micklegate Bar at Vork, ät has justly been 
suspected not to have been a Roman work ;? and, indeed, even that 
at Lincoln seems to have been only Brits imita tion 
The double gate at Chester, stood facing the great — — — 
road, and near a place where other military ways united. It Was 
composed of two equal adjoining great arches; separated by a pillar, 
and similar to the Porta Esquilina, and Porte: portese at Rome; — 
similar also to one in Spain.—It had, in modern ages, the addition 
of a Norman casing, on the outside; but that being afterwards taken 
down, tlie true Roman architecture appeared full to view, for some 
time, till at last the whole was destroyed only a few years ago. - 
The supposed Roman gate at Lincoln, of which Mr. Essex, with 
so much accuracy investigated the proportions, f is indeed a mag- 
nificent work: hut if, with all its gross irregularities, and imper- 
fections in point of architecture;—wzthout any regular key _— 
and with such irregular and: dzsproportioned stones in the ides,— 
has nevertheless stood firm so long; surely arches eee in 
a more perfect manner, as they might have been by the Romans, 
(like their arches on the continent) 0. have stood a chance of 
n at least as long, if not longer. 
Ihe arches of the Pharos at Dover, were in a kind of building. 
Ach though it stood firm for so many ages, and has been only 
wilfully destroyed by force at last, yet was apparently not of such 
peculiar strength, but that one would think it must have perished 
much sooner, by the lapse of ages, if the truth indeed were, that any 


* See observations by Sir Henry Englefield, in the Archæologia, Vol. VI. p. 103.— 
And also the remarks of that skilful architect Mr. Essex, Vol. IV. p. 31. 

+ There is a very curious representation of the Roman masonry of this gate, in Pennant's 
Tour in Wales, p. 110. Pl. XIII. 

t Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 82. 

$ There 1s a tolerable representation of it in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1771, Vol. 
XLI. p. 200. 
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other Roman arches have so perished in this n and pany 
such as were greater and more magnificent. ol 
The old Roman arches. at Canterbury, afain;'so 050 remaining, 
alntwhith were even still more slight i in their construction, surely 
stood little chance of de visible so long if greater n could 
not be preserved. ai ots on bui ot bonnatuo uv; TN 

The first of these, new old 5 „called nh ö (Which 
bas within a very few years been most unnecessarily pulled down, 
after much pains had been taken by discerning persons to preserve 
it,) was 124 feet wide, and about 134 feet in height, on the outside 
of the wall; but yet the thickness of the arch was only 2 feet 4 
inches; and the whole was merely turned with thin Roman bricks 
or tiles such as have been already so often described in'these pages. 

The Riding-gate at Canterbury, was nearly of che same con- 
struction, only it had two contiguous arches, which would have 
remained to this day, had not part been cut away to give aun ne- 
cessary height to the present gate of later construction 

So also part of another arch of the same sort, was still to be dis- 
covered, when Mr. conv made his survey, on the outside of the 
wall, at Wenning gate.“ 

All these were but slight structures; and surely Canterbury was 3 
place, of all others, in consequence of its being a city of pilgrimage, 
trade; and continual resort, Where such slight remains of Roman 
grandeur were more likely to have stood in the way, and therefore 
to have been destroyed, than any arches that can be supposed to 
have existed elsewhere. 

We read indeed of a Templa of Claudius, at Camalodunum, into 
which the garrison retired to defend themselves, when that Colony 
which was the first and most important one the Romans had, was 
attacked by Boadicea and the revolting Britons ; but we find that 
this Temple was soon taken by storm, and destroyed. And from the 
expression of Tacitus, that the soldiers (two hundred only in number,) 
were crowded together in it; we may fairly conclude that it was not 
an edifice of any extraordinary dimensions, or really great magni- 
hcence, notwithstanding the nervous force of his words. + 


See Gostling's walk round Canterbury, p. 7, 365, 6, 11. 
+ The words of Tacitus are: Templum, Divo Claudio constitutum, quasi arx æternæ 
dominationis adspiciebatur, xc. xc. &c,—Templum, in quo se miles conglobaverat, biduo 
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Camalodunum; with its supposed Magnificent Temple (which seems 
to have been situated nearly Where now stands Aſalden in Essex,) 
being thus utterly destroyed by Boadicea, and the {ceni London. 
York, Wincheser, Bath, Lancoln, Ghester, and Garleon, were afterwards 
the most considerable colonial cities of the Romans. Here therefore 
we might have expected to find Roman arches in great numbers. 
At Winchester (Venta Belgarum) we have every reason to believe 
with Camden, from the fairest consideration of the words of the 
Molitia Imperii, there was even an Imperial manufacture of cloth for 
the use of the Roman army; but at) Winchester we. * we 
Rem ches id vin. ol) e ods dev audit iy adn 

Agriculture was 80 ma ant dunn ee 
that the Emperor Julian loaded no less than eight hundred ships, 
in one voyage, with corn from Britain ;+ and we are told this island 
was! indeed then even more plentiful and abundant, than it was 
during a thousand years afterwards ; but where are the remains of 
N an at any n 


— ban A li. xiv. sec. 31, 32+; Those who do not 
habituate themselves to ideas of menguration, and calculation, cannot readily conceive in how 
small a compass a vast number of forces may be collected, allowing 4 square feet for every 
man, which is very nearly as much as regular troops require when drawn up in pressing 
circumatances, such as those mentioned by Tacitus To thousand five hundred men might 
even act with effect, for defence, in a space of 200 feet, by 50, or of 100 feet agquare. What 
then can we think of this supposed magnificent temple, at Camalodunum, when even two 
hundred men were crowded together init? For two hundred men would indeed have had space 
more than sufficient to defend themselves effectually, in an area of 50 feet by 20.—Such 
probably, and not more, was the utmost extent of the dimensions of this wonderful temple 
of Claudius —And indeed it could not well have been near so large, if in truth the garrison 
when retired into it were crowded together ; who, we are expressly told, by Tacilus, consisted 
of no more than two hundred men, mdifferently armed ; haud amplius quam ducentos, sine justis 
arms ms, Ib. xiv. sec. 32.) The area of the small Sacellum at Richborough, 43 feet 
inches, by 19 feet, 80 accurately measured by Mr. Boys, and described in the beginning 
of these inquiries, would have admitted room for the same number to have acted with ad- 
vantage. And surely it cannot be forgotten, by any one acquainted with history, in what 
manner Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, with about sixty soldiers, (if Voltaire is at all to be 
depended upon) defended himself for a considerable time, in the mere hall of a small house 
at Bender, against the whole Turkish army consisting of six thousand Turks, and two 
thousand Tartars. Vollaire s History of Charles the Twelfth, p. 7 6, 88. 

* Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 117. 

+ See Zosimi Hist. lib. iii.; and Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xviii. cap. 2. 

t See some very judicious observations in Henry's History of Great Britain, Vol, II. p. 93. 
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| » AtLiticoln, Tork] Ghester, and Carleon; were Seminaries of Learning, 


and fur teaching the Roman language, and algo Greek, in which the 
British youth made such great proficiency,” that Agricola, even iti 


encomiums upon them.“ tg TIITIYOI o wninhi 9th of 


In these places thetefore, if in any, we might expect: 16 beholt] 
the greatest and grandest m of as and arches" in 


„ eee JS hi toni nn migen ION Bib /h 


But unless we can suppose the greatest and ee ales 
Mae pertenad, whilst/in the same places, slight and inferior works 


were preserved we must fairly acknowledge, notwithstanding any 


early prejudices; that no such works, of even vestiged of any such, 
(except the solitary British Roman Gate Ws pre ION Ga 
these spots exist. | 

Neither the bronze head dug up at Bath the Aue A Solis F 
nor the Roman baths, no nor even the remains of the Temple there 
discovered, are indications of the contrary, but just the reverse 


398 11 * 5 


for if such remains have been by any means preserved, surely more 


important and magnificent remains, with their arches, might have 
had continuance? 


Agricola indeed persuaded the Britons, to build what were called 


commodious houses, in lieu of their savage inconvenient circular 


huts and bods ;+—and to build Halls ;—Baslice ;—T emples ;—and 
Forums but, in consistency with common sense, and the appear- 
ance of all the remains that have ever been dug up, or brought to 
light, we may rest assured, that even the Halls and Temples, were 
of no great dimensions; and that the commodious houses, were in 
general, one degree only above the circular huts, and bods; though 
perhaps we may allow them to have been as good as those wherein 
the inferior classes of people dwelt in Rome itself. 


Tacit. Vita Agric. cap. 2.; and see also with regard to subsequent times, Cod. Theod. 
Tom. III. lib. xiii. tit. 3. leg. 11. p. 40. as to the study of Greek. 

+ Tacit. Vita Agric. cap. 21. 

t Perhaps it should not be passed unnoticed, that though every vestige of any Roman 


| building is gone, yet that the appearance of the regular form of a little Roman town, is still 


preserved at Us in Monmouthshire ;—where, by a strange concurrence of circumstances, 

in this sequestered spot, buildings have been continued to be erected, from age to age, almost 

exactly where the foundations of the original edifices stood. And in consequence of this, 
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the'dawn of this introduction of learning, bestowed the Highest 
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According to the testimony df Bdethius;* we liad a specimen of 
one of their Temples, puilt in the time of Vespasian, remaining in 
chat singular little ure called Arthur's Oven, not far from the 
wall of Autnminus for he tells us, there was formerly, according 
to the tradition of the country, an inscription on a stone declaring 
that the building was erected by Hespaian, in honour of the Emperor 
Claudius, ind: of the Goddess VHctory. This building, however, 
surely did not tend to give us any magnificent idea of such sort of | 

temples.— It had indeed a tessellated pavement: but it was only a 
small circular structure, 194 feet in diameter within, atched towards 
the top. with a round aperture, or opening (like that of the Pantheon 
at Rome) in the midst of the dome, I feet 6 inches in diameter; 
and having the utmost height to the peripheryt, . of . e 
ture, from the floor, only 22 feet. 30 rt} 
At a little distance from the top, beneath the be ee in 
the midst of the dome, was à small square window, on one side; — 
and round the inside, resting on the floor, were stone seats, —and 
against the wall, on the south side, an altar: the door of entrance, 
which had a regular Roman arch, being placed under the 12 27 
N + G F 
We see therefore that arches, and domes, were indeed "<A in an 
imperfect degree, and on a small scale, introduced by the Romans 
into Britain. Nor is this at all suprising; if we are indeed to con- 
clude, that the arck itself Was, in those days, in reality only a recent 
nn. [ 0 „ un Hoock m9 54 | Unibet od) He to 55: 


whoever bab ** from 1 3 on ly the — * —— upon this 1 now w pretty, hecke 
regular town, with its four square divisions containing i its gardens, may zee, (allowing only 
for the difference of more modern structures,) that which was perhaps: one of the best 
advantages introduced e 1 mY «Cots n . * 
old Colonial Roman city. | . 
Lib. iii. p. 34. 
1 This interesting remain was pulled down, about the year 1745, merely for che sake 
of using the stones in the construction of a mill · dam, by Sir Mickael:Bruce of Stone house, 
near Falkirk; whose conduct, on this occasion, was as unprofitable! to himself, as it was 
mischievous to the learned, and curious; for a violent flood of the river soon carried all 
away. An account of the illiberal treatment of the public in this business, is preserved 
with due reproof, in the Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. III. p. 73. 
See also Pennants Tour in Scotland, Part I. p. 242, and Part II. p-228; and General 
Roy's Military Antiquities, Pl. XXXVI.; and Gordon's Itin. Septentr. p. 24. Tab. IV. 
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It may therefore now, be exceedingly well deserving our attention, 
to consider a little, whether it be possible to discover, wen Wand 
aulere 4 —or at least, in * THE ARCH cbuld me —_—_ been 
fitst brought into use? ' Dr Aitle⸗ 
From the time that mention is, in this very firsti Hanse, made of 
the appearance of thegplendid bo in the Cloud being appointed, by 
ALMIGHTY GOD HIMSEEF, as the token of a Divine Covenant 
with Noah ; (which pledge all generations have continually beheld 
with. s0 much heartfelt delight, and reverential awe, ] we find no 
mention of any human imitation to resemble it, or of any arch, 
constructed of any sort of materials whatever, either in the Holy 
Feriptures; j—or in Homer or! in Herodotus ;—n&# indeed do the 
Creeks | seem to have had even a word in their language, whereby 
property* to express the idea of any such thing, in architecture. 
The Temple of Solomon certainly had uo arches. We have $0 full 
and particular an account” of the whole structure of that glorious 
Edifice, (which seems in truth to have been the first pattern of 
regular and elegant architecture that ever existed in the world) that 
there can remain no doubt of the fact —And whoever peruses, with 
due consideration, the minute descriptions, in the First Book of 
Rings, and in the Second Book of Chronicles, will soon obtain entire 
Satisfaction as to this matter. 
The whole plan of the temple, (which hail been indeed, even by 
divine inspiration, conceived in the mind of David) was delivered, 
by Him, to his Son Solomon, with a strict injunction, to adhere closely 
to it —And we find therein, the beautiful proportions, of the Cube, 
and Double Cube, introduced on a larger scale, as they had originally 
(by a similar, and still more decided divine admonition,) been in- 
troduced, on a smaller scale, in the Tabernacle reared by Moses. 
We find also a fine proportion in the parts of the great pillars. + 


he word "Ai; which was used, in some instances, by Dion Cassius, and other writers, 
after the time of Augustus, to convey the idea of an arch; is acknowledged by H. Stephens, 
Tom. I. p. 495, not by any means necessarily, (and indeed even with difficulty, and most 
imperfectly,) to convey any auch idea, And the LXX. in their Version of the Holy 
Scriptures, were obliged to have recourse even to the word rk, (a bow for shooting), to 
describe the glorious Rainbow, where mention is made of its being appointed as the token of 
the everlasting covenant of mercy. with Noak. | 

+ It will plainly appear, to any one who bestows due attention upon the words of Sacred 


But, although; the thadewing wings of the high Cherubitäs, 
meeting over The Ark f the Covenant in the Holy of Holes; and 
the meeting of the brarithes of the palm trees, (witli the figures of 
which, carved, and covered with, gold, the walls were adorhed,} 
10 hens. oveacat vet. viny ally i i noh nem Ad mien 

Wit, thats in the; Tabarnacle, dhe Holy a Holies, where thay Ark was placed, was a cube 


af, about, 14 ſegt, (Exodus, chaps, vit, ver. 284 29 85); and the uh fare, where the 
Galdep Lamps, a and the Table of ð Shew bread [age Rb cube Arn N Ln 


s TE Y-.4 59141 
| chap. xxvi. ver. 16.) : Pa ee "I 


old bao Hae ht Feat) e e 0 herding dt 
pattern which was shewed to Musea, ind vialon inithe Mount, (Exodus; chap. xxv. ver. 9:); 
—and, in like manner, the Temple of Solondop was built exartly.aceordifigto/the plan which 

way given by Ayn 5 Dead to his Son. with express injunctions ta obgerye it; and which, we 
are re positiyely tol was conceived in kis mind. by Divine Inspiration, (1 Chron. - chap. xvii 3 
ver. 19.); and here again, the Hol of Holies was a cube, but of «till lirger dimensions, being 
of 30 feet; and the Holy place, beſore it, was 1150 a double cube of 30 Pet, (1 Kings, chap, 
Vi. | yer 20, 17; 2 Chron. chap. i; ver.'8, ): =o that the fiat introduction of theze very 
fine architectural proportions into the world, seems, even ta have been a matter of positive 
and express revelation ;—as indeed all true and fine inyentions, even in subsequent ages, 
ought perhaps ever to be considered as a 8pecies of i inspiration from that oo Bday, Ys 
alone is the vource of alt wiidom, and Enowhedge. NUNN! IND} 

nn 2 
Eee 111 1 

The 8 . 90 n * height of ax: for. (1 Kivgs 
chap. vi. ver. 2.) ; and the front, over the porch, for the sake of more beautiful appearance, 
on the outside, seems to have been adorned with a towering edifice of some kind or . 
ring all higher, to the elevation of 180 feet} & Chiron, chap. fil. ver. 4.) 

The Brazen Pillars, or two. great Columns standing before the . 
like wanney, of fine proportions for they seem to lave been, 8 feet in diameter, and 52 
feet in height; that i is, about eighteen modules, or nine diamaters in height; the very finest 
proportion which we are now acquainted with for the Tonic column; the most beautiful 
perhaps of all the orders. This fact will appear evident, from comparing (1 Kings, chap. 
vii. ver. 18.) with (2 Chron, chap, iti. ver. 15.) although there is, in the first passage, a 
proportion. mentioned as to height; that intraduces some little: degree of confusion. The 
capitals also with, xegard to which there is no. confusion in the accounts, were, we may 
perceive, of very fine dimensions, and construction;—6 feet in diameter, exclusive of the 
projecting ornaments; and 4 feet in beight, 6 Kiogs, * vii. ver. 16, 17, 18, 10. 30. 
2 Chron. chap. iii. ver. 15,16.) 

Elie porch, or-portico of the temple itself, was in length 30  fn—in depo wid, 
15 feet; and in open height 45 Bet, (1 Kings, chap. vi. ver. 2, 3. 

The Cherubims, standing on each side the ark, were 13 feet high; and their 3 
were extended to meet each other, were 74 feet, (1 Kings, chap. vi. ver. 23, 24, 25. ); and 
the dimensions of the Cherubims, and palm trees, on the wall, which were of carved work 
covered with gold, seem to have been of juet the same proportions. (1 Kings, chap. vi. 


* 
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might convey somewhat of the idea of a sort of Gothic Arch, to a 
mind accustomed to the structures of these latter ages; as indeed 
the meeting of the branches of rows of natural trees has often 
done; yet no real arch of any kind whatever, appears to have been 
at all introduced, in any part of the whole Building; or in any 
Building whatever, for a thousand years afterwards. 

For even in the second Temple, built after the captivity, it 
seems clearly, by the words of Esdras*, that there was no Arch, 
either in the stately cloysters, or in the Holy House itself, on its 
being first rebuilt ; whatever there might be when it was further 
re- edified by Herod. 

And. in truth, from all that can be made out concerning this 
Sacred Structure, in the account given by Josephus of its final 
destruction, we may still further infer, that even Herod had con- 
structed no arch, at least in the House itself, or in the Cloysters, 
whatever he might have done in any of che gate ways. 

For we actually find the greatest part of the cloysters of the 
Temple are affirmed to have been constructed of beams of wood, 
laid across over head, upon massy pillars; though indeed their 
outward side wall was of stone, and twelve feet thick. 

Having been first told, that the seditious, in order to prevent 
the Romans from tak ing the Temple through the castle of Antonia, 
had set the north- west cloyster on fire+; we are then informed, 


v. 29, 31, 32.) — These might possibly, by the union either of the wings of the one, or 
of the branches of the other, have conveyed some idea of an arch: but the imitation 
thereof seems to have gone no further, 

Sir Isaac Newton, in the curious detail which he has given us of his idea concerning 
the plan of the Temple of Solomon, united with the plan of Ezek:el's prophetical temple, 
speaks, indeed, of arches ; but, from the manner in which he distinguishes his words 
arched passages (See his Chronology, p. 243, Bishop Horseley's edition), it is manifest, 
that he was aware there was no authority for such an expression, either in the original 
Hebrew, or Greek. — And from the manner in which he 80 evidently describes rows of 
cedar beams as supporting the building; and as ꝶing upon pillars of cedar in the upper stories; 
and - supported by the pillars of marble, on the ground beneath (p. 238. ), it should seem. 
that what he merely inadvertently calls arched passages, were only covered passages, with 
flat imposts lying on them, from pillar to pillar, 

* 1 Esdras, cap. Vi. v. 4, 9, 25. 

Josephus de Bello. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 2. sec 9. 
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that after this, they filled that part of the western cloyater; which 
was between the beams and the roof, with dry materials, and with 
bitumen and pitch; .attd that setting the whole on ſtre, the flame 
burst out on every side. And yet, Teng same time, we may be 
well assuted, this roof was flat; according to the generat ubage of 
building i in Eastern countries; not only because the Roman soldiers 
were actually, at this very time; Scaling the walls with ladders, 
and getting upon it as an important pott; but becaute we aleo 
know, that before the war with the Romans broke out, this og of 
the cloysters+ was even the accustomed station of the Roman gourd, 
to preserve order, during the time of great public festivals. 

Again we find, that the next day the Romans burtit down the 
northern cloyster entirely. And When the Temple was finally 
taken, many Jews perished by falling amongst the” ruins of ' ths 
cloysters, which we are told were still hot and smoaking. And 
some of the priests, who were upon the roof of the Building, saved 
their lives, for a time, merely by retiring to che top of che stone 
wall, that Was eight cubits (or at least twelve feet) broad. 
Zut had either the cloysters of the Temple, or the Holy House 
itself, been supported by arches, we may surely reasonably think 
the description of the burning, and of che ruins, "would have 
been far, very far, different. 
And indeed, besides these circumstances Ha the Bel de- 
struction of the cloysters, there are some related previous to the 
commencement of the last Jewish war, which fairly lead us to 
draw the same inference. | 

For we find that the Seditious, in 0 to prevent Horus, the 
Roman governor, from getting possession of the Temple through the 
tower of Antonia, got upon the cloysters that joined the temple to 
that Tower, and cut them dom, I Gixohav; which effectually pre; 
vented. Florus ; and caused him to despair of his attempt. 

Me find also, even before this, an instance, although the — 
ters of the Temple were manifestly covered with a flat terrass, yet 
of their being easily destroyed by lite. ws or when the soldiers of 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. vi. cap. 3. sec. 1, + 1hid. lib. ii. cap. 12. sec. l. 
4 Ibid. lib. vi. cap. 3. sec. 2. F # Ibid, lib. vi. cap. 4, sec. 6. 
| Ibid. lib. vi. cap. 5. sec. 1. 1 Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 15. sec. 6. 
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Sabinus, the Roman general, in the time of Archelaus, just after the 
death of Herod, at the Feast of the Passover, forced themselves into 
the Temple, in order to quell a tumult ; the Jews got upon the top 
of the cloysters, and throwing down darts, slew many of the 
Nomans, whereupon the Roman soldiers set fire to the cloysters;“ 
and suddenly those above were encompassed with the flame, and many 
of them perished.— Which shews how manifestly the whole was 
supported with beams of timber, rather than with arches of stone, 
This was tlie very event Which seems first to have given occa- 

sion to the custom of the Romans placing a guard of soldiers, at great 
festivals, on the roof of the cloysters, all round the Temple, to pre- 
vent disturbances. And this custom became at last, by means of 
one of those unaccountable trifling incidents on which great events 
often turn, most strangely, one of the * causes of the 
breaking out of the final fatal war. | 

The indecent gesture, and most vulgar mccking, of a ditorderly 
Roman soldier, stationed with the rest of his band on the roof of 
the Cloysters, at the Feast of unleavened bread, produced at once, 
in its immediate consequences, the most dire catastrophe dun ever 
took place on the face of the earth. A 

Another short piece of curious history ought perhaps 5 to b be 
mentioned, before we pass from the consideration of this Sacred 
Edifice; because it does indeed seem to lead us to conclude, that in 
Herod's gate of the Temple, there might possibly be some niches, 
and arches ;—which most probably were some of the very first that 
ever appeared in the world. 

When, by mistake, Herod was reported to be dead, Jaspis 

says, 1 certain zealous Jews, indignant at his having placed a 

golden eagle over the great gate of the Temple, caused themselves to 
be let down from the top with thick ropes, at mid day, and cut the 
eagle in pieces with axes: for which, after: Herod had a little reco- 
vered, both they, and their advisers, were burnt alive ;—and suffered 
as true martyrs to what they deemed the cause of righteousness.— 
The tale is a sad and dismal one. — But, herein, we have a sort of 


o De Bello Jud. lib. ii. Cap. 3. Sec. 3. "BR Ibid. lib, ii. cap. 12, SEC, 1. 
t Ibid. lib. i. cap. 33. sec. 3 and 4. | 
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tacit intimation (from the manner in which they were forced to be 
let down by ropes to come at the figure) that the eagle, the object 
of their abomination, was placed in some niche over the gateway, 
which might possibly itself be an arched one, placed at the 
bottom of an high tower, from whose battlements in front, these 
zealous Jews were let down with cords, j just far enough to reach the 
niche, and 80 to perform their work. 

As in other parts, even of Herod's Temple, there seems plainly 
to have been 20 Arch, and as in Solomon's Temple there seems 
still more certainly to have been none; so the same observation, 
concerning the non- existence of the architectural arch, may be 
made also decidedly, with regard to Solomon's house, in the Forest 
Lebanon; which he built 80 very magnificently, together with 
his house in Jerusalem, that it required no less than chirteen years 
to complete them. | 

In these stately Palaces, although immensely great stones were 
used, some fifteen feet, and others twelve feet, in length, for the 
constructing of the walls;“ yet we are expressly told, that the 
covering above, was upon rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams 
upon the pillars, + whilst the stones seem to have been used only 
for the walls, and principally in the outward walls. | 

The house of the Forest of Lebanon, seems evidently to have 
surrounded a court, one hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
seventy- five feet in breadth; and to have had an open portico, or 
gallery, on every side next the court, supported by cedar pillars ; 
with small rooms over in three stories (or rows), carried up to. 
the height of forty-five feet.t In which respect, it very nearly 
resembles the description that Homer has given us of the Palace 
of Priam.— And Solomon's own house, where he dwelt in Jerusalem, 
had, we find, an additional court; I whilst'there were open por- 
ticos in the fronts of both these palaces:—And whilst, from the 
account given of the steps ascending to his magnificent throne, | 
we may be convinced they were not deficient in having the ad- 
vantage even in those early days, in Syria, of steps, and staircases 


1 Kings, cap. vii. ver. 10. - + Ibid, cap. vil. ver. 2, and 3. 
5 Ibid. cap. vii. ver. 2, 3, and 1. $ Ibid. Cape Vil. ver. 18. 
l 2 Chron. cap · ix. ver. 18. 
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regularly formed —Express mention is made of a regular winding 
staircase, ll eri d, ascending to the chambers on the sides of 
the House of the temple : but there is not the least intimation of any 
arches ; and, indeed, from the particular description of the con- 
struction of those chambers,* it appears that there could be none, 
either in them, or in the Sacred House itself. | 
Throughout all the books of Homer, there is no mention of an 
arch, either in the Hiad or Odyssey, from one end to the other :— 
no, not where we might most of all expect some description of such 
Stately ornament ;—not even in the account of the palace of Priam. 
Pope, indeed, in his translation, more elegant than correct, tells 
us of arches and domes, in that palace; but we find no such things, 
in reality, mentioned in the original. | | 
Popes words are, Iliad, Book vi. 1. 304, &c. 


And now to Priam's stately courts he came, 

Rais'd on arck'd columns of stupendous frame; 

O'er these a range of marble structure runs, 

The rich pavilions of his fifty sons, 

In fifty chambers lodged : and rooms of state 
Opposed to those, where Priam's daughters sate: 
Twelve domes for them and their lov'd spouses shone, 


Of equal beauty, and of polish'd stone. 


But to say nothing of the inconsistency of the expression, arched 
columns ;—nor of the almost bombast expression concerning the 

pavilions ;—in Homer's words we find simply, that it was built 
with porticos of hewn stone, 


Zeorñd aibovonar rervyuevoy, 
Which conveys exactly the idea of a building reared upon stone 
pillars, supporting either beams of timber, or transom stones, like 
those of Egypt, or of Persepolis.—And we find also, that there were 
in it, not either fifty pavilions, or twelve domes ;—but simply, that 
there were fifty cells, or small chambers, for the sons; and twelve 
* 1 Kings, chap. vi. ver. 5. 
+ Iliad, lib. vi. ver. 243. 
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others: for the hap on As; ej sides of the court: * 
words are, 


Lin fixor / tveanv Id ah Eoroio 100% 
TD.nojes ai, dein. dvb dde xaibes 
Rowavlo Ihitpow ra wharig dx 
Reovgaav & trigaber dvar los ivdaber avlig* 
| Haven Laar riyeor J Exoroio Libow | 
Dusia aithor bebunpiroi® ivhade ya 
Nobis en rag albolns ayer 
Iliad, lib. VI. 5 244, xc. 


which we may een venture to translate a little more closely, as 
follows: 


Of well W stone full fifty chambers were 
Fast by each other plac'd, — within, the sons 
Of Priam slept, close to their spotless dames. 
Oppos d to these, embosom d in the court, 
Twelve cover d chambers more, as nicely form'd, 
Contain'd the daughters, and their rightful lords, 
Priam s adopted, in fast wedlock bound. 


Whilst at the same time we cannot but perceive, that the "ey 
uncl, dh debunutvror twice repeated, and so cautiously used in 
both parts of the description, convey most obviously the idea of 
such sort of Small chambers, as we read of in the Holy Scriptures to 
have been constructed on each side @ the temple of Solomon ; +— 


From the use of the word here, it is manifest, most decidedly, that by auge Homer 
meant an open Square court, or Atrium · 

If all the chambers of Priam's sons were placed in one row, on one side of the court, 
and in a building only one story high, it must have been about 300 feet square; but if we 
conclude, as seems most probable, that they took up three sides of the court, chen it need 
not have been more than 200 feet square. And upon the still more probable supposition, 
that there were two rows, one behind the portico on the ground, and one above, this court 
need not have been. of more extent than 100 feet square;—or like Solomon's. House in the 
Forest of Lebanon, of 150 feet by 75. (1 King's, chap. vii. ver. 2) ;—which latter dimen- 


sions would contain also sufficient room for additional 3 state. 
+ 1 Kings, chap. vi. ver. 6. 
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of 8 feet, 9 feet, and 103 feet wide; —or at best of such little apart- 
ments, of 12 feet by 12, as were in common use even in Roman 
times, rather than of any spacious vaulted rooms. 

The real account of Priam's palace seems therefore to have 
been, that it consisted of a square court, surrounded by a portico, 
wich pillars, and rude entablatures all around it, much like those s0 
lately found in the antient buildings of Egypt; over which portico, 
and behind it, were ranges of chambers, in general not more than 
10 or 12 feet wide. 

Other verses also in Pope's translation of the Iliad, in which he 
mentions domes, have just as little support for the introduction of 
Such an idea in the original. 

He says of Andromacke, 


Far in the close recesses of the DOME, : 
Penswe 5he ply'd the melancholy loom. Book xxii. I. 566. 


But the words in the original, wyo Souov valle, have no reference 
to any such thing as a dome; for they only fairly give us the idea 
of a little Sequestered small chamber, in one of the towers + of the palace. 


© Lib. xxii. I. 440. 
+ The same observation may be made with regard to another passage in the same book, 
line 594, where what he calls dome, is found to be merely the kouse or palace; and where 


again a principal tower, as a most particular part of the building, is more expressly mentioned 
in the original, line 462. 


Again, where Pope tells us of the daughters of Priam, 
Whoze shrieks and damours fill the vaulted dome. Book xxiv. I. 204. 


We read only plainly in the original lines 161, 166, that Priam sat in the midst of his sont 
Glebe evans, within the Atrrum, or Court; and that his daughters, and their nurses, mourned 
ava June], in every part of the house;—or throughout the whole house. 


And the zame sort of observations may be made with regard to all the several passages 
chroughout che whole of the Odyssey. 


In Pope's translation we find as But in the corresponding verses in the original 
follows : | we find, | 
B. i. I. 166, 118 —— Lib. i. 1. 126, % viþyxofe, —lofty house. 
298, dome, = - . 2232, 233, not one word of the 
kind, but simply the word 5x, home or house. 
336, their domes, = +». - = = = = 424, ccd caoTogy—each to his 
liouse. 
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And as Homer indeed describes no Arch, so we may now, from 
the observations also of the most accurate travellers rest assured, that 


In Pope 's translation again we find, 


B. ; IV. I, 407, illumin d dome. Te. 
vi. 700, from every dome. 
£ vi. 37, domes. 8 
vill, 31, to the dome. ut 
Vilie © 495, Full where the dome its 
| E 


X. 126, the royal dome. 3 
252, on the threshold of the 


299, eccho'd from the dome. 


179, awift to her dome. has 


e e e 


vi. ai, they reached the dome, 
aue with ee. 


430, full where the dome i 


Shining valves expands. 
xvii. 402, distant he saw, across 

the shady dome. 

ii. 247, fall where the dome its 

Shining valves expands. 


25 n * 2 0 
231, hosfutable dome. 
XX. 198, adorn the dome. 


238, the dome re-echoed. 


1 


rssuing from the dome. | 


But in the corresponding verses in the original. 


Lib. iv. I. 302, & po Jeu, in the 
| porch of the house. 
iis" 1a 71146: 302, Thor —house 
v. 4%, @yopas, xa rei juerxpe, 
— Forums, and long high walls. 
- - Vii. b e Wo gras 
house. 
Vi. 458, Tepa grabuoy ri. v 


 Tomroio,—near a post of the hilfully constructed house 


(or rather open building), or portico. The word 
guad can hardly be trained to mean even a 
Stone column. 


3 weed 35,—the high end 
lofty, or high covered mansion, 
= =- =- X. 220, ev; Jupyo: Jeag va 


N the gate of the fair-haired goddess. 
254, "mM one word of the kind. 
i. merely said, xi audev, he 5ung gweetly, 


{or shalfully,} 

- - ii. _ 143, not one word of the kind. 

But ave vyoov ani5:ixe,—went her way through the 
island. 

3 xiv. 411, ard yea zona, in 

their accustomed abodes {or styes for rest.) 

- - » Xl. 4 » UrrepCy Ne u, passed 


over the stoney threshold ; there is not a word about 

pp 
- - - $43, EX & ike e raph 

gs bog th great wall of the Atrium, or court.) 

- - 413, Tri ga Taps oral r. 
dum ro. alis stood by a post of the ail fully 
constructed open building [or portico.) 

- - © XVll. 329, ide Tyatuayoc Yeordy; * 
Xopevoy Kara? Jupea cvPurn, —the divine Tele- 
rn. 
- XVill. 208, Dr ga Taps robe 
rie. . Tomo, gie Stood by a post of the 
well constructed building. 
- '- XIX. 1, & pre yapt, in the houss. 
- - -- 199, not one word of the kind. 
xx. 139, ard Cupar e TH u 
n Alifu in the apartments. 

- - - 189, de aibuoy spd, under 
8 ec-choing } porlico. 
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inthe celebrated city of Thebes, in Egypt, even with all its hundred 
gates; Er wy” _ * Am enen _— 0 not 


B. my Before tou gui the \ "7 Ib. . poo 158, Wie 
dome. ene - . fe Sl CA TAG e de. 
dhieinpeii 10 4% % 1 12 
LES OE” OT I Uhses return me. hag over; 1} 


"ROW, - 240, E dur, int the hw 
rather, into the apartments; 
P70; 210} 441; v7 265, Mu, J this houst. af 
.., ».,' $20, not ons word of the kind; 
we rand merely, — . deira,rthe 
| OR SET 
| | Nr b hr 66nd ba 
dm... Jan ee Rack 
. 4 before me in the house 
43s, swift from the dome con- | = 301, he axntulacls dupa, 
duct the slave u. | + | turn him out from the doors of the ius. 
xXi. 78, this wealthy dome. ni. 77, , F008 dapane 
a N, 01 
this fair house, well stored with supports of life. 
225, Fast by ny palace Shall | - + + xXi» 215, ei Y ive itte reruy- 
Jour domes ascend, =» » . » +» | "4 e awelling; built nar wane, 
xii. 29, o'er all the dome thy | xxii. 23, xara open 
cast a haggard e. et Sis Taos rana | 
| | through the house (or mansion) casting searching 
| looks every Way. 
| xxiil. 144, the vaulted roofrebounds, | = xxiii. 12 Toiow 1 ya ua n re- 
9 pioTovexitero moooiv, the great mansion recound- 
ed to their footsteþs. | 


We may perceive, therefore, that notwithstanding Mr. Pope's free use of poetical license, 
by which he Ms so adorned his translation of Homer, that yet there is not, in reality, in 
any one of these passages, in the original words of tlie antient poet, (whose mind was 80 
well stored with every idea that the days wherein he lived could possibly impart, ) one single 
exprgs8ion, from whence we can infer that he ever had the conception either of an arch, or 
of a dome properly 80 called ;—whilst we may be assured, that had he ever entertained 
such an idea, he would have communicated it to us; and would have described both the 
arch, and the dome, with the most glowing energy ; not merely by a simple epithet, but in 
descriptions, and similitudes, varied without end. 

Perhaps it may not be entirely beside the purpose to add to these remarks, concerning 
there being no such thing as an arch ever mentioned by Homer, a curious remark of a 
similar kind, which occured to Josephus, and is mentioned in his book against Apron ;—that 
there is also no such term as the word Law used in his writings.—* The very name of a 


* OnCas 
Aiyur]ias — 
A N exaropuruNui tos 
VOL, II. ”0 


Iliados, lib. ix. I. 381, $33, 


* 
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, Forthere can hardly restadouht in the mind of the curious. but that 
tlese very gates mentioned by the venetahle bard, as well as the other 
great WMildings of Thebes, must have been similar to those that remain 

ven to this day, as monuments of its first and greatest splendour, 


097 It 


And jet but any one, With. due attention, turn over the very instruc- 
tive. plates of Morden, and Potorkez-and of other of our inquisitive 


travellers, and he will soo perceive, that no such thing as an arch 


yz ,»>G 


ever could' exist, in any one of chose mass y structures. 


On the. coritrary he will discover, that throughout all Upper 
Egypt," the only idea either of giving strength to the internal parts 
of buildings, or of forming. any. entrance through these gates, was 
either that. af placing i immense imposts af stone upon solid bulky 


pillars, or else that of e the an itself in a pyramidal 


form. FUR Th) 

Fach Gate, we . was generally OT of — towers 
like truncated pyramids, with their bases widely extended in pro- 
portion to their summits, standing at some little distance from each 
other, side by side; whilst, in the space between, the portal was 
formed merely by means of a vast transom stone, or lintel; placed 
at a considerable height above the ground, from pyramid to pyra- 
mid, and covering a passage of ee! wer; height and width to be 
exceedingly magnificent. 

And each. of these pyramidal "Sa contained nests of several 
ſage chambers, in each story, covered with flat stones; and piled up 
one upon another to the height oftentimes of six stories, or more, 
with such firmness, as to have : dehied, all the devastati ans of time, 
notwithstanding their surprizing height.“ 

Some also of chese pyramidal towers appear, external, to Kive 
been quite solid; but the construction of the portal between them, 
was always 1 upon the same principal. 


As to the Temples, and Palaces chemselves, we find they were 


« law, (Ti dhv) says Jocephus, was not 80 much as known'in old times, among the Greciens. 

« Homer is a witness to the truth of this observation, who never uses the term in all his poems, 
Josephus, Contra Apionem, lib, ii. sec 15.) | 

* Ofthis, there is a remarkable instance in the great gate at Etfou, described by Pococke 
in his Travels, Vol. 1. p- 112, Pl. XLVI.; and as to other instances of gates thus con- 
structed at Thebes, and elsewhere, see Vol. I. p. 92, Pl. XXVIII.; and Norden, Vol. II. 
Pl. CIII. fig. 100. Pl. CV.; and CVI. fig. 2. Pl. CXVIII. fig. (a) and (d). Pl. 
CXXXVI.; and Plates CXXXVII, CXXXVIII, CXL, CLIV, CLV. 
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uniformly construtted of vast masxy pillars, of granite, or marble, 


on which tested great flat imposts; which might very probably, 


in some instances, have had small chambers, similar to those of the 


Gate Towers, placed over them. 
In several instances the iy stone jmpaits care 28.4. bort of 
beams; upon which rested other great stones plac 

way, as rafters are, side by side, forming a flooring for any apart- 


ments that might | have been constructed above, —and some of these 


stones were even 40 feet in length, and at leaxt 2 feet in thickness 


and in breadth.* * N | 


As the Gates at 7 1 are 80 particularly 3 by PULL 
and the Pyramids of Memphis are not; we may venture to conclude, 
that the Pyramids were built after his tim 

Yet in the Pyramids themselves also, ae are no Lands nor any 
thing that could properly convey the least hint, or idea; of an arch. 
For though the magnificent high covering of the great gallery, in 
the largest pyramid which has been opened, has by some travellers 
been considered as having somewhat the appearance of an keg 
arched vaulting ; yet in reality nothing can be more unlike to the 
structure of an arch of any kind. For this high covering, consists 
merely of great stones placed one above another horizontally, on 
each side, and projecting, as they advance in height, each stone a 
little beyond that beneath it, t till they nearly meet at the top; and 

are then, at last, covered by a stone lying flat upon the others.) 


* See No en's Travels, Vol. II. p. 50.—On one of these sort of floorings, over a 
temple at Tenhra, 200 feet long, and 145 broad, are now built even several huts for inha · 
bitants, forming what has, by some travellers, been called a town. (Pococke's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 86); and the particular manner in which the stones as imposts, like beams, 
ﬆ others answering the purpose of great raſters were placed, may be seen exactly in 
Norden's representations, PI, CXII. CXV. and CXXVII. (b) And in Pococke's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 73. Pl. XXIV. (D). —and p. 121, Pl. L. (D). —and p. 217, Pl. LXVII. 

+ Accordingly we find that Sir Isaac Newton, in his Chronology, from quite other 
reasons, ventured to fix the building, of what is called the first Pyramid, about the year 
$38, A. C. whereas Homer wrote at least 890 A. C. that is about fifty years before. See Bp. 
Horsley's Newton. Vol. V. p, 22. 

t See Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 41. Pl. XVI. fig. F. Greaves's Fyramidographia, 
Vol. I. p. 123. Norden Pl. LI. fig. 6. 

$ Of the various galleries in the great Pyramid of Cie, or Memphis, it is a circumstance 
well deserving of attention, that few of them are in the regular and usual direction of the 
passages of all other buildings; that is, advancing on a level: but are some most strangely 


the contrary 


Wt 
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In short; in all Egypt, there is no such thing as an arch or 
dome, to be found; —_— ene en Empa to have been 


descending — Big oy pn) as 12 7 . TE up high; 272 vou one b 
; the very galleries leading imimediately to thee chanibers, in which were the Sepu 

26d at the same tippe the dimensions of all che galleries, except the great one; en 
made it a matter of much difficulty at any time to pasy along; being in general only about 
ah ok 090m rin wif ard ber fe atk ers eee, 


of Cite. 52 58 9 701 43 81 

W 11 this 8280 to 6550 6 % 6 n nce, In VS; mg: Feber rity 
ed pal > Du indo wilh when once the pyramid 
should have been closed: and seems to have been merely a -ubsequent improvement to the 


mode of constfuetion of the more gowthern pyramids of Sakkera, or Dagjour, and Medurnn ; 


(Norden, Vol. I. p. a1;) and therefore tends to prove, that the pyramids of Memphis, or 
Gize, must have been of a much later date than those which were nearer Thebes. 


One of those Southern Pyramids, is buile of materials exactly similar to those lich we 
read; were used in Egypt, during the ume of dhe bondage of the Ieraclites; chat is, of 
bricks formed of clay and chopped straw, and dried in the tun. { Pococke Vol. 1. p. 33) 
from whence, we may draw an inference, that this was constructed nearly about that. age ; 
od, of courne may conflude that the others were reqred hapreen the time of the Inraelitiah 
bondage, and the age of Herodotus. [We 
«i The peculiar construction of one of the more antient Pyramids at Salkera that has 
been opened, deserves to be compared with that of Gire, to afford us more light upon the 
subject. There was hergyat the first entrance a narrow passage, very little more than 
3. feet wide, and descending very steep downwards; —at the end of which, was a chamber, 
224 feet long, and near 12 wide, Norden Vol. I, Pl. LXI. fig. 8.) and very high; covered 
above {as the great gallery in the Pyramid of Gize is) merely by the stones of the walls on 
each aide (all of which are laid horizontally) projecting each about five inches more than 
the tier immediately below, till they very nearly meet at the top, where they are covered 
by a flat stone. This room, however, appears not to have been actually the repository for 
the dead; for, on examining more closely, at a great height, in the flat eng wall, and 80 
very near the top, as not to be approached except by a ladder ; was discovered a narrow 
door, that leads, by a second confined passage, to another room of n 
On the right hand of the first entrance of the first room, is again a narrow passage, ps 
o just aneh another room; and in the end wall of that, in like manner, at a great heigh 
the top, is also a FR Wes M$: more N N and hidden 9 
chat part also. | 

Plans and Sections divide the manner of the setting in of the stones; and how 
remote the style of architecture really is from e e 100. (ff ee may be seen 
in Pococke 's Travels, Vol. I. p. 52. Pl. XIX. fig. E, D. 

Such was the caution used, to conceal the innermost recesses of these earlier pyramids;— 
and in the obviously subsequent, great pyramid, at Memphis, or Gb, we find still ſurther, 
a sort of contrivance yet more artificial. 
| For here was first, over the entrance of the galleries, Sits Kt pon (but with- 
out the least resemblance of an arch) intended manifestly to mislead, if ever the pyramid 
should be uncaged from its intended outward covering of stone, or granite ; and even this 
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constructed after the: time of the Niolemies; as those arches plaitily 
were, which are now found in some parts of the bridges, or cause- 


false Portal itself, if the pyramid had ever actually been completely cased, would probably 
hardly ever have been discovered, any more than that of the sed, or of the third pyra · 
mid, now is, at this present hour and when it was discovered, would ſter all have been 
ound no real entrance It is represented by Norden, Pl. XLIX. and Pl. L. at a. b. and 
| wheredew would ever think of looking for such entrance, when once it had been closed 
with a proper stone, ] is a narrow pastage, or gallery, whose mouth is no more than three 
ſeet square, and which is made descending with a slope 924 feet in length, so steep down, 
chat if a person's foot once lips; it is impossible for him to recover his steps: Whilst at the 
bottom of this first passage, or gallery, is a second, about 5 feet wide and high, rising again 
with an ascent, 110 feet in length, and nearly as steep and dangerous, as was the descent of the 
former. And it not only appears that these galleries were intendad to be closed entirely by 
blocks of stone, or marble, let to slip down in each, and to meet at the lower point; but 
indeed this second gallery, to which it was surely much more difficult to convey any stones 
proper for the purpose, than into the first, actually has been, and does still remain 80 closed 
at the bottom, by great blocks of granite; which one would therefore think must have been 
previously reserved loose, for this very end, in the third lofty gallery above. They ll 
20 completely close tlie bottom of the second gallery, that there is no access, but by means 
of a ort of mining breach; forced through the original solid mass of the pyramid, over the 
tap of these stones, 89 fect in length; as may be seen imperfectly in Pococke's Represen- 
tation, Vol. I. p. 44 and more exactly in Norden's Repreventation, and- Section of this 
part, Vol. I. Pl. L. c. d. e. 

Beyond this second gallery, is ſound, in an horizontal level direction, a third — 
not much more than 3 feet wide and high; but 110 feet long; leading on a level directly 
to the lower chamber; which is about 174 feet long, and near 16 broad; and between 15 
and 20 high: and is either covered at the top, nearly in the same manner as the rooms 
in the Sakkara pyramid are, (by means of stones laid a little projecting each one over that 
beneath, till they meet at the top), or else as Dr. Shaw suspects, p. 369, is hewn out of the 
zolid rock. Its vaulting, as it is improperly called, being allowed by all travellers who 
describe it to be quite triangular; (Pococke, Vol. I. p. 237, 44. Norden, Vol. I. p. 7 4) and 
* could never serve to convey rightly the idea of an arch, or of a dome, or of the 
| principles on which the strength of the arch depends, either to those who constructed it, 
or to those who afterwards viewed it. 

A little above the entrance of the narrow gallery leading to this lower chamber ; is the 
entrance to that stupendous work of antiquity, the great gallery of all in this pyramid; 
which rises with an exceeding steep ascent. Its length is about 15 4 feet, and its height is 26 
ſeet, but its utmost width is only 6, (Pococke, Vol. I. p. 44, and Greaves, Vol. I. p. 122.) 
The supposed vaulting of this, is what has just been referred to, as a proof of the 
non. existence of any arch in the pyramid : and the manner in which it is formed, by 
means of seven tiers of stone, on each side, that are placed horizontally one above 
another; each row projecting three inches more than that immediately below, till the two 
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ways, 2 to che ene J and o on which are even 83 
inscriptions. ack; | 


* 


vides approach within about 5 feet of each other at the top; and are hen covered by other 
stones, placed horizontally upon them, may be seen in Norden's Travels, Vol. I. PL LI. 6; 
und in Creaver's Mhramidographia, Vol: I. p. 146; and Pococke, Vol. I. p. 44.) 
From this loſty gallery, is again a low narrow entrance, to a sort of veatibule about 14 
feet Jong, 3-wide, and 10 high, divided into two parts, by a alab of red marble suspended 5 
ſeet above the pavement, in two. grooves on the sides, like a sort of portcullis, or sluice, 
(Greaves, p. 124,) and from hence another short, low, narrow entrance leads into the great 
chamber of state, where is the Sarcophagus.—This room is 54 feet in length, 17 in breadth, 
and 10 in height; and here, therefore, an arched vaulting would surely much rather have 
been introduced than any where else in the structure, if the nature of such vaulting had 
indeed been at all understood, or attended to-—But here, just as in the first very low gal- 
PVVCVVVVCCCCCCVCCCCCCCCCC Rok Wd Gree aide 
GI 19797 
This loog, and patticular detail, eee 
Fully, that uo arch, or even any thing that can lead us to conclude that the builders at all 
understood the principles on which an arch is constructed, appears in this pyramid, any 
more chan in the other antient buildings of Egypt that were prior to the time of Julius Cesar's 
attack on Alexandria. And before we quit the subject entirely, one other circumstance that has 
not been. hitherto generally adverted to, ought to be mentioned; and this is, that all the 


parts of the walls of the galleries appearing to be framed quite close, and without any possible 


communication with the external air, except by means of the small narrow mouth of the first 


gallery of entrance, it is, upon philosophical principles, almost impossible to account for 


the air in the great chamber not being quite stagnant, so as to destroy life and especially 
when we consider how much, and how frequently, its vital principle must have been less- 
ened, by the torches, and breath of visitors: — and therefore I cannot but conclude, that the 
two small apertures discovered, one on each zide the great chamber, (concerning which 
Mallet formed such strange conjectures, see Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 240, and which 
are described by Norden, Vol. I. p. 75, Pl. L. fig. (f.) and Pl. LI. fig. (e-) were for 
the express purpoze (by means of xome winding ducts) va! pon, an insenaible circulation 
of air, which is not even yet prevented. 

The Pyramids of Gize, were most probably built nearly about the time of I 
which is perhaps the reason that they are no r 
than by Homer. 

They are most justly deemed to have been constructed, about seven or eight bel years 
before our Lord's Incarnation; and this is long enough before the time of Herodotus, (being 
at least three or four hundred years,) for him to speak of them as antient, in the manner he 
does;—and yet it is not too long for there being then still existing a tradition, concerning the 
interior chambers, then closed up from view; though it was only preserved in that imperfed 
manner, in which we find he has given it to us. (Herodotus, Lib. Il. p. 124: 136; Wess.) 


„See Norden's Travels, Pl. XLIV. Vol. I. p. 80. 
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* the celebrated Labyrinth, whereof Herodotus speaks in such 
by dobolicat terms ;—although his description (as being written at 
a time when every one had access to it,)“ is 80 very concise as not 
to convey a full explanation of all its parts ; yet we may learn, even 
from what a mere instant admiration alone led him to declare 
concerning its general plan, that there was no auch thing: as an 
arch, or dome, in the whole 8tructure. 1 oO 0 

One of his translators,+ indeed, inlverncntly' zays, riddled 
| according to our more modern European ideas; that this building 
contained kuelve vaulted halls, — But, in the original Greek, there 
is no such intimation ;—and. this a more accurate translator t of 
We understand, from him, expressly, that the great Pyramid was continuing till cloced in 
his days. And this alone is sufficient to remove all doubt of its having been really a tomb. 
Whilst as to Dr. Shaw's objection, that mummies were always placed standing upright, and 
not lying in Sarcophagi of stone, or marble, (See Shaw's Travels, p. $71,) that can have 
no great weight; since we find the sepulchres of the antient Kings of Thebes, were actually 
such Sarcophagt, in many instances (see Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 97. Pl. XXX. 
XXXI. XXXII.) onthe lid of one of which is still actually remaining the figure ofa Mummy 
cut in stone: — and whilst as to the imagination that this Pyramid was once a Temple: Aa. 
_ conjecture if indulged any further than to allow that tombs were often deemed sacred, must seem 
most wild indeed. For if this pyramid was a Temple, then all the rest of the Pyramids 
must also have been temples too;—and it is impossible to conceive, either that so many 
temples should be built so near to each other; or that 80 many should be still so completely 
and tnaccessibly closed, as to have prevented any possibility of entrance for 80 many ages, 
To say nothing of the strange inconsistency of supposing these to have been Temples; when 
real Temples, of a far different construction, not only co-zval with them, but prior to them, 
do still remain in so many parts of Egypt, to assure us fully what the form, and the mode 
of structure of edifices designed for such purpose really was. 

The editor of Norden's Travels conceived that the Pyramids must have Ji prior to the 
construction of the Temples at Thebes, because fossil shells were found on their summits; 
and because there are found in them, no carved hieroglyphic figures. But it should be 
remembered that the appearance of the fossil shells is to be accounted for, much more gatis- 
factorily, from such having been embedded, before the flood, in the very stones themselves 
of which the Pyramids were built. And the non appearance of hieroglyphics may be 
accounted for, from their being deemed too sacred to be used on sepulchres, except merely 
on the bandages of the sacred mummies. None are ever found on the exterior sycamore 
coffins; neither have any been ever found, in any of the Catacombs. 

* It was erected a very little more than two hundred years before Herodotus read his 
work to the persons assembled at Athens, to celebrate the Olympick Games, in the year 


445 A. C. 
+ Littlebury. Vol. 1. P- 224, 1 Beloe, Vol. I, P · 199. 
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Herodotus plainly zawy and has therefore translated the words, more 
cautiously ;-8aying only, that there were fwelve courts ; all of which 
were" covered,-Whilst a close attention to the general style of antient 
buildings, will shew us, that even hs covering (implied; only; that 
there were cotis rell walks, or porticos, all round each court. 
The words of Herodotus are du ure, and these very 
words alone, might induce us to conceive, that hei meant merely) 
to dexcribe twelve open” courts ;+=50mewlht- similar to the great 
court of the Palace of Pram, celebrated by Homer gor to the counts 
of Solomon's magnificent houses but which were covered indeed 
around dn every side, by means of being surrounded with porticos, 
supported by pillars of white stone. — And this idea seems to be 
confirmed, in the strongest manner, by what Herodotus says still 
more clearly, reef W 3 Mi = ere e n Ar ne 
. tells us, 0 


en ” Ado 2 beam aber, lu Mano ane, . 


That to each court was a Pegiorvi® (or a ace incompassed . 4 row 

of pillars) of white stane most exceedingly nicely adjusted. = 

So that, most evidently, :the. Labyrinth. consisted. of twelve t 
: er or cours, surrounded with open porticos, that were supported 
by pillars of white stone, or marble Which pillars, we may plainly : 

apprehend, were immediately covered at the top, first with single 

square blocks of stone, —then with imposts, or transom stones, from 

one pillar to another and then with great stones laid the contrary 

way from one transom to another; exactly* een to the usual 

manner of antient Egyptian Building. es 

| Belind these porticos, which stood on the and and again 

over . je, aboye ; were ny, in all, fiſteen hundred 


| E e eee ee eee Stephens has viven 
us of the word, and of its etymology, to signify a mere cavered way, or open. portico; somewhat 
zimilar even to . n ol the Romans. See H. nn Tom. III. 
c. 974, A. 
+ Herodotus, Lib. U. 148. p. 176 Wenelingii. They . sometimes esd 

as twelve distinct Palaces: and each of them are said to have contained one hundred 
and twenty-five rooms. But, after all, this is not more than about the number of apartments 
in one of our old noble seats, (such for instance as Haddon * in 2 Hs where 
* 5 | > 
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apartments; which, (even from their number alone,) we may be 
assured must have been, for the greater part, of very small dimen- 
sions; as we find they were all included, with their twelve courts, 
within one complete wall of inclosure, so as to be considered merely 
as one single building. | : 
| | ey as a further proof that there was no wel, we are told by 
erodotus, who saw them himself, whilst the whole structure was 
entire, that the op, the covering of every one of them, as well as the 
walls, was of stone ;—from whence (considering the proper meaning 
of the word ogogn,*) we cannot but conclude, that it was merely a flat 
covering, like that of the great chamber in the pyramid, consisting 
of long flat stones resting on the side walls. 

With this account of Herodotus, and like it configming the total want 
of arches in the Labyrinth, do very well agree, even the imperfect 
remains, which Pococke saw of this building, after the devastation 
of so many ages: for from his slight representation of a part of its 
outward wall, we further learn, that this was built somewhat sloping 
inzuards, like the side of a truncated pyramid ;—and also that one 
ofthe larger and better rooms, which then remained, was still actually 


covered with large doses NO to be laid from wall to 
wall + - 


» Tue signiſies eee contignatio.—a fremng of limber te r rafter- 
ing; — and only indirectly a flooring. 
1 Pococke's Observations on Egypt, Vol. I. p. 63; tee also p. 61, and Pl. XXII. and 
XXIII. 
There cannot surely be a stronger proof, that no palaces, constructed on any better plan, 
existed in the time of Herodotus ; than the admiration with which that Father of History 
apeaks of this most confused, inconvenient building a structure that after all, appears to 
have been only two stories high: each containing a vast number of rooms indeed; but such 
as were in general very small; and were put together so irregularly, and so ill disposed, 
that, inthe lower story, they stood merely in each others way ;—(many of them incapable of 
admitting light any more than mere dark Catacombs) ;—whilst those above, were more 
remarkable for the celebrated confusion their numerous doors occasioned, than for any other 
circumstance. | 
His description is 8uch,—that the Incas Palaces of Peru, described by Ulla, (Vol I. 
p- 499, 501.) have nearly as great a claim to elegance and magnificence of design, as this 
celebrated Labyrinth. | 
Since, therefore, the magnificence even of such princely buildings, was on so un- 
improved a plan, in those very early days it is no wonder that private mansions were of 80 
very slight a kind, as to deserve no particular mention at all, They must have fallen very 
VOL, 11. 3 2 
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3 Perhaps our obeervations: concerning the total want of arches in 
Ahe most antient buildings of Egypt should not now be closed, without 
remarking, that the Pyramidal gates of Thebes, and in other parts 
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far short indeed of the convenience, and appearance, even of very indifferent habitations in 
any modern city. No arches therefore can be e ur ce 
buildings, either in Egypt, Thebes, or Babylon. MEE ©. | 

It appears plainly from the account Herodotus gives, (Lib. v. 101, p. 428 Ed. Wes- 
elingii, ) of the.city of Sardis, the great oeat of antient luxury, and the residence of Croezus ; 
that the bulk of the inhabitants of all che various classes, dwelt in houses not much better 
than small huts; and hovels :. and indeed of auch a kind; that a city, composed of mansion 
of a like construction, might son be built any where, almost as easily a8 a camp is formed, 


, | 


CO e eee ee * 


were built of brick RT ele fe te ir tes Na 

The description is such, that ane might almost imagine it was the 3 
houses of the Hir mans, in Aua, and Pegue; with the accounts of which it deserves well to be 
compared. And indeed it is a most interesting circumstance in the history of mankind, to 
observe, how similar circumstances produce gimilar effects, almost every where ;j— and how 
several very antient customs, lost in the countries where bee ber have been 
e eee e Oe nn. o” 

The Birman houses are all made of mats, and ahesthing boarde, eee e 
)J) ͤ and indifferently thatched >— 
whilst a bamboo palisade incloses a court sufficiently spacious. The habitations, built in 
one of them consisted of three small rooms, and a hall; and was completed by fifty or sixty 
labouters, in à little more than four-hours;—not a nail was used in the whole edifice, the 
parts being all tied together by the ground rattan; and the floor formed of bamboo grating, 
covered with mats, and carpets. — There are not even any brick buildings, in that country, 
except such as belong to the King. or are deatined to their religious superatitions :—and hence 
it-comesto pass with them, as it did in antient times in the east, that on a sudden conquest, or 
change of dominion, a city soon becomes uiterly deserted, and the houses, on the first order for 
removing, are easily transported to a new city. (See Symes s Account of Embassy to Aua, 
Vol. II. p. 18, 60, 190, 274, £82.)——To this hour, in many other parts of the East, and 
especially in India, the houses of the common people consist of one floor only. (See Rennell's 
Remarks on Heradotus, P-· 343, 344.) And we may therefore very reasonably believe, 
especially if we recollect the history of Tobit, and the remarkable words of the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, (Tobit, chap- ii. ver. 9. Ezekiel, chap. xii. ver. 5, and z.) that the greater part 
of the houses both at Nineveh, and at Babylon, were very nearly such as those of Sardrs, 
and that when Herodotus says (Lib. i. 180, p- 85, Ed Wesselingii. d dv aur to» 
pes ou puppen Te xo re that its principal part was full of houses of three 
and four stories in height; —or rather with three or four raſtered coverings ;—he only intended 
to convey a more exalted idea of that proud city, by inducing that it 3 * 
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of Upper Egypt, have a most striking affinity to those remarkable " 
structures that are often found reared over the gates af some of the 
most antient pagodas, and choultries, in India. And those kind of 
Egyptian gates most particularly have this sort of remote connexion, 
which are constructed under one lofty pyramidal tower,“ -e 
of being placed between two pyramidal towers. 

To which remark we may add, that whilst some of the Temples 
and buildings in Egypt had, even in the external structure of their 
walls, an approximation to the form of a truncated pyramid,+ the 
outline of some of the great Indian Pagodas, and particularly that of 
Tanjore, t has no less remarkably an affinity to this form ; and that 
even in 80 very great a degree, as almost, in the outlines of its struc« 
ture, to resemble the Egyptian Pyramids themselves; —hilst 
neither in the one, nor in the other, are there any arches. 


Palaces, and distinguished Public Buildings :—to say nothing of the possibility, that 
this expression of Herodotus might merely refer to such sort of buildings as we know were 
common in many parts of As; where by way of ornament, and sometimes as a badge of 
dignity, double, or triple roofs, were raised like Pena, or en. one "Rove 3 but not 
forming any distinct stories of rooms. 

Such are still found in cobntries remarkable for unckangeable manners; as ee 
amongst the Chinese, and the neigbouring countries: — and here again the account of such 
as are constructed amongst the Birmans, in Ava, and Pegue, well deserve to be referred to 
though that country cannot well be supposed ever to have had any immediate connection 
with the Babylonans.—But they deserve to be referred to, as a further proof, that useful 

illustrations of the earliest usages in the most distinguished regions of the world, may often 
be obtained even from very remote parts of the globe, where want of intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, has prevented such from being even yet obliterated, —These sort of roofs 
are composed of distinct stages, one above another, — the highest in the centre, — and are 
never placed on any houses, except on those of persons of high rank, of tang $ mer 
Vol. II. p. 282, Vol. III. p. 47. 
© Instances of this kind may be seen in Norden's Travels, Vol. II. Pl. CIX. Pl. 
CXXVII (b) and in Pococke's Travels, Vol. I. p. 88, Pl. XXVII. F. and p. 92. 
Pl. XXVII. fig. z. 

+ Instances of this may be seen in Norden's Travels. Pl. OXV. CXLVII. fig. 2. and Pl. 
CXLVIII. CLI. and even in the remains ofthe Labyrinth. in Pococky 8 l Vol. I. 
Pl. XXII. 

2 A most curious representation of this edifice was published by M Mr. Dalrymple, in 
1776-—And this circumstance of its pyramidal form, has been accurately attended to, and 
compared with that of the Pyramids of Egypt, by Major Rennell, in his interesting Remarks 

on the Geography of Herodotus, p. 360. — And it ought not to be forgotten (whoever the 
Mexicans might be descended from) that the Great Temple at Mexico, as described by 
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| There is also another instance of conformity in the style of 
the most antinnt Indian Hindoo buildings with those of Egypt, 
which equally. excludes all idea of the existence of an arch; and 
that is, that in the Indian chouliries the mass y roofs of stone are 
qui flat, and supported upon vast pillars, very nearly in the same 

manner, as those of the Thebaic temples ;—and in some of the mogt 
antient of the Hindoo Pagodas, the efforts towards forming a dome 
are .80 far from having been ever connected with any idea of an 
arch, that the construction is merely in a manner similar to the 
construction of the roof of the great gallery in the pyramid of Gize ;— 
chat ĩs, by means of the stones of the side walls being so laid, as to pro- 
ject inwards, each upper row a little more than that beneath, till 


only a amal iti & is 158 at ar a w * A e —_—_ | 


vg (De Sls Hi, of te Comput nu Vol. I. P. 551. be 
a pyramidal ſorm. Jo Fd 

It is a matter. of.curicaity aleay $0 dae a ede ati. eee e nA | 
eee e and the kingdom of Ava, (which are situated between India, and 
China, ) and even in some of dhe Pagodas of China itself. The great Pagoda of Shoemadoo 
in Pegue, is a pyramidical building, composed of brick and mortar, without excavation or 
aperture: Standing on two vast terraces of carth, placed one bye the other, and reaching to 
the height of 361 feet. See Symes's Embassy, Vol, II. p. 63, 65, 68.—andit is amost remark- 
constantly to have been retained in India, that even one of their modern edifices, actually 
dran from the ummits of the highest central dome, and touching the outsides of all the rest, 
from the top to the . men 
Hodges s Travels in India, p. 30. MA Nen ths | 

Ihe brick Pyramid of Meduur, which the i tered ho Made 
Fim is not only deemed one of the most antient, but is also the most southerly 
of all the Pyramids of Egypt ;—for none are found in Upper Egypt, where chiefly are the 
remains of the celebrated temples. —As therefore Dr. Shaw did adopt an idea that the Great 
Pyramid wasa Temple, (see his Travels, p. 37 0, 4to.) and as Herodotus actually describes 
two images to have been placed, one on each summit of those two pyramids; that once 
stood in the lake of Maris, (See Herodotus, Lib, ii. 149, p. 17.7) we may perhaps venture to 
assent 60 far to his ideas, as to suspect that possihly the Pyramids of Egypt might indeed, 
originally have been considered in a double light ;—as sepulchres within, and as a ort of 
sacred temples, or (as the Indians would call them) pagodas externally, consecrated to the 
honour, of departed kings, buried in them ;—and built in conformity to a superatition intro- 
duced into Egypt subsequent to the more antient superstition, eien d e more 
eee eee eee. af ime 
78 un specimens of this sort of antient Hindoo e may be seen in 
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As there appear to have been no arches in the antient buildings 
in Egypt, so also we have reason to — rr in the 1 | 
cent structures at Babylon there were none. 

Concerning its great bridge over the Euphnates Herodotus expressly 
tells us,“ that it was built first of stones bound together with lead 
and iron ; upon which were laid rergdyove,—squared beams — 
It must therefore plainly have consisted merely of a certain number 
of stone piers, with timbers placed from pier to pier. 

And that there were no arches, in the gates of its walls, is most 
decidedly apparent, from the particular words n makes use 
of; and from the precision of his account. | 

For he says, 4 that in the compass of its walls, there were an 


hundred gates, all of brass, even their posts, ang their 1 _—_ 
in like manner. - 


XA. raca- xa) 01abuos re xa dx&0vga een 2 


where the peculiar word Ur40vyz, upper lintels, nnen 3 every 
idea of an arch. 

Neither can we conceive it possible, that there chould have been 
any arch, even in the little gates, xv).6:c, on each side next the river; 
both because we are expressly told the wall, on each side next the 
river, was merely ahi, not relyoe, which expression conveys pro- 
perly the idea of a low wall; or mere sort of rampart or breast-work : 
and also, because the gates themselves are 80 ene described 

as being very small. 

Diodorus, indeed, besides the bridge; describes a goons: 
covered passage under the Euphrates; by means of which, the 
Queen could pass from the old palace to the new palace: a distance 
that; according to Strabo'sh account, cannot have been less than the 
extent of a stadium: —and this passage has been supposed to RAVE 
been arched. 


Mr. Daniel's curious engravings, and drawings. A specimen also may be een fairly 
copied i in Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. VI. Pl. II. Ah PE: the N jp of 
Deogur. See also Hodges's Travels in India, p. 94. | 

* Herodotus Wesselingii, lib. i. 69, p. 88. + Lib. i. 179, 180, p. 84, 85. 

= Diodorus, lib. ii. 69. p- 122, Wesselingii Ed. | 

$ Strabo, lib, xvi. 738. p. 1073. Casaubon's edition, 
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25 But when. we come to examine the words of Diodorus, with more 
minute precision. we may perceive, that although it might be 
deemed (just as in common apprehension the great gallery in the 
pyramid is,) to have been indeed vanited ; yet that ns neal .arch was 
introduced in the construttion and that the closing of the vault- 
ing above, was merely by a gradual approximation of two straight 
sides, sloping towards each other, by means of every incumbent 
brick being made to project a little further than chat immediately 
beneath itꝭ till they met 80 near, that the breadth. of a an would 
rr at the erg bbb, 
The words are, — Argen ron toraudv, e rov 
en rade Parieiay tic! Sareqa brpgrye th di d in do auverxoboutoner'itec 
_ xdutkotte, i bea Tc daga ro xaſixgice nun, whygc brov ro ædxvc Toy 
xelounToc 8roinoe TmyoVv reo0dyv re * OaRvy0C vg xor ci a roi 76 x).droc 

rl, x\ivBoug Ee gk © en rope eee yh, aue Selena, — 

t & roc, rod bexaxtvre . * 8 

And 1 to Sy exact meaning of ep 
888 pression in them, will remove all doubts. A literal translation An 

— 8 | be as nearly. as possible as follows: 70 viene w 1160 dna 
| 8 - :Having turned the fuer «She formed, fr Om. li palaces.on each aide . 
great trench, And building; (rde #4p3446) covered ways of dried brick ; 
on each part lie placed melted bitumen, tilkoh each. she made the thick- 
nas f the layer, four cubels.— The walls of the trench, on the sides, were 
of the: breadth. of 29 feet (i.e. A0 feet Uick) and the haght; axcluzive 
bungen Lene of the inclined forceps part, (or of the coping vide of 
the vaulting)-was I N feet, and the breadth {of lle clear passage) fifteen 
Fall.  doiilye lo engem vd esu 5 bah ssd bet 
Here e find in che first place, all che difficulties. rembyed. with 
nl ths mention of te different breadilis of 20 feet, and of 15 
feet,{which phaſes Boa in 1 


translators. DOE A 1950 


* 


13,1 appears from the recent examinations of travellers, that the dimensions of the bricks 
of which. the palaces, on each ide the river eee was IL. foot E See lehr 
Rennell's Observations, p. $75, 1 g fibal 1 COR e Ga Ae 
+ From these, words, I should conclude these ay of 5 to have been Spread not 
"on the kante of the walls, where they. faced each other ; but 0 on the Tale. next the solid 


earth of the trench, to prevent the »oaking in of the watt. 


£7 ET 1 . 
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And in the next place, this plain translation clearly leads us to 
apprehend, that here was no arch since there is not the least inti - 
mation in the whole description (though so minute) of any such 
thing; but on the contrary, an actual intimation of sides , 
sloping inwards, towards each other, in the upper part. ange 
And further, by thus translating the words in the closest manner, 
we may also perceive a striking similarity between the very mode 
of construction of this vaulted covered passage under the Euphrates ; 
Hand chat of the covered ways under the Hanging gardens ;—whilst 
there is a near resemblance in both to the mode of covering the vaulted 
gallery in the pyramid ;—and also to the mode of covering several 


. apparent vaults, and domes, in che most antient Hindoo buildings 


in India: —a mode that seems to have been universally the sub- 
stitute for vaulting, for ages before the use of the arch was introduced. 
And that such was really the kind of covering, or vaulting of 
this passage, is greatly confirmed, by the account which modern 
travellers give us of what still actually remains of another covered 
passage on the very site of Babylon, near the Euphrates. 
For in a fragment of a wall, deemed to have been about 60 feet 
thick, that ran perpendicular to the bed of the river, was discovered 
a Subterranean canal, which instead of being arched over, was covered 
with preces of Sand stone, six or seven feet long, by three wide +, | 
There appears, therefore, most plainly. to have been no. arch, 
cites in the bridge over the Euphrates, or in the subterraneous passage 
underneath And in like manner, there is not any thing said that 


conveys in reality the least idea of an arch in any one building, in 


the whole city. 


SY £34 242.4 


One of the translators 3 of Herodotus indeed tells us; in deseribint 


the great tower, and temple of Jupiter Belus, that within the upper- 


most tower of all, a Spacious dome was built; but on consulting the 


original words, we find no such intimation 3 are eie 


1 0 E. 4 
i; . Lb | F 


* 5 It may be whe HT * the 5 able of the eee and a+ 50 * nga 


Barrow, at New Grange, in Ireland, in the county of Ment, were rude imitations. of hie 
W e See Vol. I. p. 288, 292. Y [1 
See Major Rennell's Account, in his Remarks upon Herodotus, p. 369. 


10 52 Littlebury, Vol. 4 P- 115», 


* 


Herodotus, Wesselingii. lib. i. 181, pe 85. 
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nde treo: yac,—Simply informing us, that in the uppermost, or 
finishing tower, there was a great temple ; in which it is n was 
placed a great and splendid bed, and a golden table. 
Instead of any intimation concerning an arch in eee it 
appears, on the contrary, from the whole tenor of the description, 
that the interior part of the structure, beneath this building on its 
summit, was one solid mass, without any open space or cavity leſt 
in it: and that there was not hardly any room at all left for apart - 
ments, in the lower part of the tower, even on its sides: for we 
are told, that the mode of going up, was by a regular winding ascent, 
on the outside; and that in the midi mus rugyoc crigede, a mere solid 
tower ;-—which' seems plainly to intimate, that though there was 
indeed the appearance of eaght.towers, one above another, yet that 
all beneath the cell of che temple on the summit, was entirely one 
solid mountainous pile of earth and brick-· work; — at least in all the 
central part,“ Whatever apartments might be constructed on the sides 
of the ascent; and that 1 n were no an toy: MR 


FEY 1304 030%. oy T3805 AN 4 


70 W e 40 eee, miner . 
=E a lofty building quile, aalid, to have been continued achhngzt remote Eastern nations. 
be great Tartar temple Poo-ta-la, at Zhe Het; of which 2 plan and elevation is given 
in Sir George Seaumton' n account of Lord Marcartney's Embassy to China, Vel. I 7 25 , | 
Pl. XXVI. XXVII.; is found t have been of this kind,” © © 

„ c 
from the very ideas remaining in the world of those rat eſſorta oſ mankind in architectural 
buildings that were mani ſested in the plains of Mesopotamia; and C haldæa) is 200 feet square; 
and about as much in height, having eleven stories; and appears to consist of a vast mass, 
or tower of mere ad brinl· wol in the centre upon which” as on 4 rock, the golden chapel, 

Zs it is called, stands above ;—whilst the apartments gd eco road eyeing 

gurroundl this internal solid mass, like a shell on all aides. 

And it is very temarkable, that, the very 3 * 
23 called to this hour Nimred's Tower ; and which has, by some modern travellers, 
been mistaken for the antient tower of Babel, does at least exactly conform to this idea ; for 
it consists of one solid mass of brick-work, containing not less than 100/000 cubic feet 3 and 
seems to have been exactly what formed the central soltd part of just auch a kind of tower as 
thatin Tartary, at Ti Hol; wont WEN _ W 
mode of building of the tower of Babel. Rs 

This ruin near Seleucia, is 126 feet in heights rw © TR n | 
measuring all round, close to the part that remains above the rubbizh;—but seems to have 
been in reality originally 100 feet square chere is only 'one/ appearance of any bort of 
aperture, or opening in any part of it; and that in seen hear the top; whilst the extent of : 
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{{(;$til-more remarkable ib it, that even in the celebrated structure 


of the Hanging Gardens there does hot appearito have been any arch: 


Modern writers indeed, and even that celebrated one, Deum Pro- 
deaux, mistaking the words of Diodorus; tell us, that the whole 
pile was zustained by vast arches, built upon arches one above 


Fl mother; vnd eng thened "yy a wall surround ing it on every 
£ 0 (4 #5 1 1 FT V: 2, 1 
jel 28. 7 1 1 his AC, ag? 1 Falles s Aer vl 8 e gri 1 


i Pe aps, Lr Wali ind , Wa rg $quare, and 


wortar; which slime, foes aas, might either have been had from the great rivers; or have 


N zeventh or eight brick in the tower, is a layer of reeds, A view of this r 

remain, may be seen accompanying the description (in lues Journey IM Perua, p 29s ) 
And perhaps Here it ought to be added, that bricks habe lately Been brought Fra) tlie 
ruins of Babylon, ef 12 arid 15 inches square; and of 5 inches thick, which were evidently 
dried in the dun, and not burnt; and have atill inscriptions remaining impressed upon them, 


in characters greatly resembling those on the remains of Pemepolis :—and that some of 
them also have the figure of a lion impres8ed;—and haye retained marks both of the bitumen 


placed between them, and of the reeds placed between them, and even of — mats on 1 
hey appear to have been sometimes originally dried. 

Modern travellers inform us, that in the ruins of that which nee to have 

been che real Babylon, are also found sun - dried bricks about 14 foot square: and that in 
zome of the ruins, the layers of reeds appear to have been between every eourte of bricks; 
— and in some only between every sixth or seventh course — Which circumstances are 
Fardeulitty remarked in Major Rennell $ Sn curious Obvervations on a Herodotus, | 5. 133, 
36% 67 5 „% HOO 101% Alan 
Perhaps it ought also here to be added, that the present remain of che celebrated Tower 
of Babel, or Temple of Belus, appears to be a vast irregular, mount of about 660 by 649 
feet, and 200 at least i in height ;—its base ur inc luding ruins of some surrounding 
buildings. 
And I cannot conclude this note without Observing. that most probably the very reason 
why che same characters appear in the ruins of Persepolis, that are found on the bricks 
brought from the ruins of Babylon is, because the characters used by the most antient Baby- 
lonians continued actually in use, till che time of Darius Hystaspes, who, there is every 
reason to believe, built Persepolis. 

These characters have a strange affinity to the Chinese, inasmuch as each one seems to 
vignify an whole word. They were probably, such as formed the most original kind of 
writing in the world :—and consistently with the idea of each character denominating a 
word, we may perhaps venture even to conclude, that hieroglyphics instead of being prior 
to this kind of writing, antient as they are, were only a more refined improvement of it, for 
the use of the learned; aud for the purpose of declaring in a more solemn manner, the most 
recondite mysteries. 

* Prideaux's Connection, Vol. I. p. 145, octavo. 

VOL. II. | 38 


\#\thick.—-The'cement is of mud, or slime, mixed with broken reed, ee e 


been. taken out of the amps in the plain, with which the country abounds -a bi 
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side, of 22 feet thickness: — bat when we come to ekamine 
the words of the original, with due caution; we find this was 80 far 
from having been tlie case that it appears, from what is gdid of 
tlie inode uf rearing the structure, there could not possibly have been 
ande in n noqu, lu h/ 1657 44 boric lager ig 
Phe: manner of forming the—rat ho th Tr of 
the cavities in the mass, Diodorus zays, Was by their . n 
covered with— Neue 0X; | [1 WY pigs a) 0p. tac rde 
Mais Maven; robe E üben, mn d Aawen odear -u se length with that 
of the parts that rested on tis aide walls. (for 50 surely we ought, from 
the consideration of the nature of all the most antient ester build. 
ings, to render these words, —whose length, with that of the parts i that 
reslga on the ade walls, was 16 feet and their breadth 4 feet :- —ang,the 
structure resting upon these stones, was composed first of a layer of i 
reeds, mixed with much bitumen; then of a double layer of brieks, 
cemented together by plaster ; ;—and'thiraly, of a covering” of thiek 
sheets of lead, that no moisture might penetrate and over these 
sheets of lead, was laid such a depth mi ruth, as should be eke 
for the roots of the largest trees. 
Nothing then can be elearer, from this whole Sabel pee than 
that whatever concamerations, or vaults, there were in this mass, were 
simply covered at the top with great imposts of stones, or wich 
transom stones either lying directly on upright side walls, or on 
side walls, somewhat inclining towards each other in the age 5 
parts; but such as could not, in either case, form any arches. - 
And what led Dean Prideaux, and other more modern Writers, into 
che mistake of apprehending that there were arches, seems plainly to 
have been a preceding passage in Diodorus; that the approach, 
te the garden, Was like the approach to 1 mountain, it 
structures, and masses piled one upon another: 80 that the ap- 
pearance was like the rising of the benches of a AER and that, 
under the several gradations of ascent were — aug ic, 
« sustaining the whole mass of verdure; - which weed se bas 
deen ee 'formices;” or arches. es SUIS 
Such translation, however, has surely been adopted, without the 


* 
3 


* 


Fs 
— 0 


* With regard to the word Opoę some 3 remarks Wen made, p. 241. 
+ Diodorus, lib. ii. 70. p. 124. Edit. Wesselingii. 
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lenat authority; for the word, if we duly consider its etymology, 
zeenis merely to mean,-—caverns the author obviously only in- 
tending to give us to understand that the whole vast mass, the rather 
resembled a small mountain, because there was even Tha resemblance 
fa sort of cauas in it, and sustaining itt... 
There is indeed/a passage in Strabo;+ which might confirm he 
leafhed: Prideaux in his error. But it is a very curious circum- 
stance, that whilst the full and explanatory dedount given us by 
Diodorus, guards us against the mistake arising from his own word 
cügryſic; it will also lead us to apprehend theſtrue meaning, in this 
Passage in Strabo, of those difficult nnen in like manner 


been zubject io mis interpretation. 0167, 33. 101 tac HD. 
He says, speaking of the hanging enden ug are of mur 
_ form, xc. :— and adds 111 E £34 "641332019116 CE 132.2 AILELILCLNR | 


Tunixtrai od eee in res eee, 
Which words have been translated by Casaubon, 


1 Formicibus continentur fornicatis, $itis super tals en eee Wala 
11:T hey are composed of (or supported.:by) arched arches,' placed {or | 
resting / upon dies (or great masses/ of a cubical ſomm. 

But at the same time, that it is almost impossible to annex a plain 
nid clear idea to the words, formcibus formcatis, —arched arches, — 


it is surely full as allowable, more close to the een and me. 
rational, to translate the words, | 


Dey are constructed of camerated, fee; dere en . 
Placed yes cubical dies. t: 


I we belle to the judicious H. Stephens, fe the ucidation of the word—Yipeyf—or 
in the plural Zupsyſes, (Tom. III. fol. 1 137), expecting to find some authority for the 
rendering of this word an arch, or arches; to our great astonishment, we find in more than 
an whole half of one of his vast crowded pages of citations, (crowded so full even on purpose 
to explain, if possible, this singular word,) not one single extract to give the least authority 
for rendring it an arch —all that we find, is _ that it ys SInus,—a figtula, — 
an empty sþace,—or a cavern. 

+ Strabo, lib. xvi, 733. Par. Ed. p. 1073, Amst. 

t H. Stephens in his explanation of the word dane, Tom. IV. p. 697, plainly shews 
that its true meaning is merely to describe the resemblance of a forceps, or of the sides of a 
pair of pincers, approaching each other towards the joint; and in his explanation of the 
word anidapa, —which he translates fornicatum opus, —the only instance he produces of its 
meaning any thing like an arch, is this very passage in Strabo. 


From his explanation of the words—xapdpa,—xapdpury,—and xapuapwrog, it also 


2 


"TN !/ The, deveriptiohi af:(Quithts Cuitinb will:elucilete this mdtier mill 
_ # 


further; and she how.r:ghth he understood the accounts of those 
| who had gone before him :—for' though; in his time the arch vy 
well known, and the word D had been long antrddud to 
describe it properly — yet no such word, from first ta last, is at all 
atze mpted to he used in the Whole of his description: and this 
we cannot suppose would have been the case, had he (likb Denn 
Hridenus] supposed that archies were really made use of · in the struc- 
ture terhin ire, ie en e eien eee ebene 
Super arce vulgatum Græcorum fabulis miraculum, pensiles 
horti sunt; summam murorum altitudinem æquantes, multarum · 

que arborum umbra et proceritate amteani: Saxo pilæ, quiz totum 

nus sustinent, instruetæ sunt: super pilas lapide quadrato solum 

** stratum est, patiens terræ, quam altam injiciunt; et humoris, quo 

i rxigant terra: adeoque validas arbores-gustinent moles, ut stipites 

e earum vin cubitorùum spatium erùssitudine æquent, in I pedum 

d altitudinem emineant, et frugiferæ sint, ut si terra sua alerentur. 

. Et quum vetustas non opera solum manu facta; sed etiam ipiam 

"Mi naturam paullatim exedendo perimat: hæc moles, quæ tot arbo- 
N rum radicibus premitur, tantique nemoris pondere onerata est, 
„ inviolata durat. Quippe xx lati parietes sustinent, undecim 

Gs pedum intervallo -distantes, ut procul e W montibus 

& „ guis imminere videantu. ?“?“ 
Still above te n ele end e Rr in * | 

| felons account, as a miraculous work, are the hanging gardens ;— 
TOs in e the Summut io the maſs, and rendered delightful 1 the 
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enn u appear, eee. PP 
covering inclosing an hollow space; and eee, e eee 3 
eee or any concavihy, forming in reality an hollow covermg. 
: |  * Quinti Curtii, libs v. cap. i. p. 313. Snakenburgia Delph. ed. 0 
| It is almost impossible to avoid, on citing this passage from Quintus Curtius, e 
ing a strange error of translation. Digiy, in that which he has given us of this curious 
ä book, Vol. I. p. 274, octavo, having vety sensibly, though not with accurate clogeness, tran- 
- slated—Grecorum fabults niraculum—by these words, —5o much celebrated by the Greek poets, — 
|  gtrangely translates uber arce,—on the top of the castle, instead of above the castle: aa ying. 
that the hanging gardens were on the top of the castle ;+—and' not considering, that the 
expression außer arce—much more PRs means, . that ny. were ſom gee 
than the castle. | | 


J 
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Shade and: tallness of many trees — The square ſullars which support the 
whole weight are bualt of Stone: and upon these square pullars. dhe floor - 
ing is formed of squared wrought stone, of Strength suffecient to bear: thi 
earth thrown deep upon il, and the moisture of the watering'of the trees. 
and such vast trees do these massy upports. suslain, that their roots de- 
ending downwards! occupy the tlic ness, (or depth} of no less than eight 
cubits /12 feet) ; whilst the trees themselves axe not less than 30 feet 
hagh' ; and are as productive of their fruits as if they {grew and} were 
zourished im theres own proper Soil {or natural Situation}: and whereas 
age, by its duration, oppresses fand brings to decay) not merely works 
fabricated by hand, but even, by little and hitle nature itself.; this massy 
. Structure, which is fress upon by the roots of s many trees, and is . 
loaded with 50 vas a grove, remains unhurt ;-—because' twenty broad | 
walls pport it, with intervals of 11 feet, 30 that to those beholding it at | —_ 
a distance, the woods Seem to ro fer the brows of their own proper 
mountainous tulls. 
We cannot then but be convinced, that there were indeed no 
arches supporting these wonderful Pensile Gardens — neither can 
we avoid perceiving, at the same time, that they were not by any | p 
means of such stupendous magnificence, and excessive beauty, as 'Y 
has been usually supposed; — for if the account of Diodorus be 
true, and his measures just, and if they took up only a space of four 
Plethra,* (or of about 400 feet square, as Prideaux computes ;) they 
did not cover a space of ground 80 large as that of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields within the rails; nor by any means so large as that occupied 
by the base of the great Pyramid of Egypt. 
Whatever space they covered, it is surely most clear, from the 


ll we conclude, as we may fairly do, from the whole of the preceding account, that the 
square pillars of these walls, or the cubical dies, mentioned by Strabo, were about 10 feet 
in chiekness, and their intercolumnations 11 feet; then twenty rows of such pillars, and 
nineteen intervals, will amount to 409 feet, which (allowing for the difference of Roman 
and English feet,) will very nearly agree with the conclusion of Dean Prideaux, Vol. I. 
p- 145, that the hanging garden of Babylon was about 400 feet square and if we 
zuppose the pillars 10 feet 3 inches square, will exactly agree with that conclusion. But 
who, in the present days, and in a country of hill and dale, can possibly, notwithstanding 
the astonishing expence of the work, hold in any great estimation, such a mere glance, 
over the walls of a city into a flat marshy country? 
vol. II. 38 1 
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facts adduced; that neither in the fabric of these gardens; nor in the 
temple of Belus, nor in the walls, nor in the YE of Wenger were 
I er depen gi W Nl W CORO Bots hatak * V Nee "3 L 

And as there 1 arches at Babylon, so again in 3 magni - 
dent remains of \Perszpotis, in Persia, there is nothing in any part, 
that can at all lead us either to believe; or even thavepeck; er 
_ did ever exist; in that vast pile. 

These remains of Persapolis are about 30 ae distance Bom 
Aide! in Feria; and whether either Gherdin, or le Bruyn be right 
in their conjectutes, or whether these stupendous ruins did, or did 
not once conttitute a part of the magnificent palace of Darius, that 
was destroyed by Alexander the Great, there cannot remain a doubt 
of their having formed the most solid supports of an edifice, that 
was constructed in the times of the is ns and most eee 
Princes of the county 5 

The dresses of the figures tees on wh walls; 80 fect COT» 
respbnding with the descriptions of the old Median, and Persian robes, 
that have been. given to us by the first Greek writers ;—the inscrip- 
tions in plain clear characters, but-still in. such as have been found, 
unintelligible; not only to the modern Persians, but to the Persees 
themselves, or those now skilled in what is at present deemed their 
antient language; - and the correspondence of these buildings with 
those most antient ones at Thebes in Egypt, in che circumstance of 
having such à vast number of figures cut upon the stones of the 
walls; —all these facts plainly demonstrate the high antiquity of 
the structure, and its vast importance; and that it had every degree 
of ornament, and glory, that the times in which it was erected were 
capable of yielding. 

Vet the more we examine the curious engravings that have been 
dien to the world of these remains; and all the full descriptions 
of them ;+ the more we shall be convinced that there never was amy 
Arch deen here. ö 


oel ir T. Hetbet— Harti Vol. I. p. 129. Toa oY 

1 The first account of these remains, in modern times, seems to have been that very ort 
one given by Geofrey Ducket, a servant of the Russian company, about the year 1574, on 
his return from a voyage ts Persia; who merely spoke of two gates. of the city as then ex- 
isting, and ofa few pinnacles in the mountains ;—by which latter expression were obviously 
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The magnificent columns; and pillars, ate all at distances mani- 
porticos; and to support either imposts of stone in the Egyptian 
manner; or beams of timber, like those described to have been in 
the _— and in 1er are of e es in * Palace of 

Na.. Ainet (2. If HIM03-1910110.,251t642th 


1 * : . # 1 * 4 , * * 
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meant, e ee to have 8 of the antient palace. See lee. 
tection of Voyages, Vol. I. p. 586; and Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol I. p. 286. 


The second account is that of Sir Thomas Herbert, about 152] ; accompanied by a very | 


il and inaccurate drawing, i in Harris's Collection, Vol. I. p. 429. Pl. III. by. 123 
from which, however, we not only learn that these pinnacles were really pillars; but also 
have a very tolerable idea given us, of the vastness of the buildings; and of the courts; 
eme of which however he took for single rooms: —and we have besides a circumstance 
mentioned by him, not sufficiently adverted to by others; which is, that some of the 
xculptured figures on the walls, were also painted, (as we know, from Norden, those in Egypt 
were): and that the gilding, both on the cornishes of the structure, and on*the verge of the 
vests of the figures, remained quite fresh i in his time: an dA g very imilar to that 
Oe by Norden, in Egypt. * N 
Herbert talks indeed of an arch; but in EPO himself cally, clearly shews that he 
meant. only an excavation he wn out of a rock. 
The third account was that by Mandelsloe, phos 1638, 755 Harris's Collection, Vol. 
II. p. 15), which though indeed not full, nor clear, seems, as far as it goes, to be faithful 
and true; and mentions the former existence of many more pillars, than then remained. 
I The fourth was by Strugs, in that narration of his voyages, which may most justly be 
called, (as it has been), the Book of Lies: he says he visited T zilminar, or Persepolis, 
in 1672 —gives a short account which seems in the principal part to have been copied 
from Mandelsloe's; —and annexes a plate, p. 333, very neatly engraved, of a building 
totally inconsistant with his own account; and which, on the first cast of the eye, any 
one may perceive neither ever did, or could exist in any part of the world, any more than 
the domes existed at Persepolis, with which he has, in his plate, adorned its roof. 
Afterwards came the very full and curious account given by Sir Jokn Chardin, in conse- 
quence of his visit in 1674. See Tom. II. p. 140 to 197, in the edition of 1735 ; and from 
p-. 98, to 126, Tom. III. of the edition of 17 11. 
And last of all, came that of Le Bruyn, in his voyages, Tom II. p. 285, to 344. 
From these materials there were two large, but very indifferent plates, given as copies 
from Le Bruyn, in the folio edition of the Universal History, Vol. III. p- 33, * 
by Blundell. 


And in 1739, a very good set was publiched by Harding, entitled Persepolis Illuctrated, | 


which were afterwards exactly imitated in a set annexed to the octavo edition of the Uni- 


versal History, printed in 1747, Vol. V. p. 96, &c. 
There is a very imperfect, and incorrect account of these ruins, by Thevenat; and « one 


much more imperſect by Tavermer. 


—— — 
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And indeed one would rather believe the coverings; and super- 
structures were here of timber; both because the palace of Perse- 
polis (if this really was that palace) is described as being principally 
constructed of wood, and having particularly a great deal of cedar, 
and as being $0 soon destroyed by fire ;*—and. also because the 
distance, or inter- columnation of so many of the pillars, (they heing 
about 22 feet from each aher is so well emed to support such 
a kind of ediſice. | 14 d deities 50770 1 

The whole e af thaw remains, seems 15 indicate a build- 
ing that consisted originally of magnificent open porticos; and of 
square courts, one beyond another, surrounded with ee con- 
taining very small apartments,  _ 

Cardin expressly tells us, moat of the rider room, or r chambers, 
wee nor een 8 feet wide. + 

But the courts we find were entered by + very lofty nm: — 
opposite to some one of which, in an Inner Court, was probably the 
Regal Throne; situated in a manner Just similar to chat on which 
Ahasuerus is described as being sitting, in another great Persian 
palace, at Shusham, or Susa, when Ether with 80 — — 
approached the Royal Presence. 

A exact account dank us e in th inner court, the hag 


L Diete dens lib. xvii. ea 11. Fditio — Pe 600. Arrian Exped. 
Alex. lib. ii. cap. 16, Quintus Curtius, lib. v. „ * 

+ Voyage de Chardin, Tom. II. p. 134. Edit. 1733. 

t It deserves peculiar notice, that in the views of Persepolis, there is actually within one 
of the inner courts, the most remote from the outward great portal of entrance, the apgear- 
ance of an advanced portal; standing before another portal, in the very inzide of the court, 
and placed at the furthest end, opposite to the entrance of that court, just as if it were 
designed to mark some most distinguished, and dignified spot. In this, probably was 
such a throne for the King, | 

See Chardin's representations, Tom. II. Tab. LIN. 

Harding's, Pl. II. of 

Universal History, edit. 1247, Vol. V. W., 

And I cannot help remarking, on this occasion, that notwithstanding all the censures 
passed by le Bruyn, Ghardin's plates, (however ill drawn, or executed,) do yet convey much 
more intelligible information than le Bragn's; and ideas that may be more easily compre- 
hended. The efforts of le Bryn to introduce finer shading, and more of the effect of 
painting, has in many instauces produced a very considerable degree of indistinctness, 
and confusion. 
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sat upon his royal throne, in this royal house, over against\the gate of tie 
house ;h—and: that Ester having passed 'through all the doors, for 
portal) stood before the Ring, who sat upon his: Royal Throne, and was 
clothed with all hs robes of mai esty, all glittering with gold: andoprecious 
Stones, and he was very dreadful. Ooh Remmert Hen nbiind 
And l it deserves further to be remarked, that the various courts 
stil! so plainly to be distinguished, at Persepolis, do also very 
much correspond with the accountof those mentioned as existing 
at Susa, when Alasuerus is described as giving a royal feast, in 
another of the courts of the house, upon a pavement of red, blue, ani 
white, and black marble ; where were white; green; and blut hangings, 
fastened ITE ge wa W e af m— rings, OO 
of marble. : S roy why who nerd ei 


No e amongst 10 ruins of Papas can one enn the 


See Esther, chap. iy. ver. 11. chap. v. ver. 1. chap. xv. ver. 6. This whole account 
of the palace at Susa, together with the whole appearance of the remains at Persepolis, con- 
firms the remark that has been already made (p. 200.) concerning the mode of building round 
Square courts having been originally derived from Persia, and communicated me, 
PIE, to the Romans, about the time of Lucullus, and Julius Cesar. | . 

Alasuerus is justly concluded by Dean Prideaux (in his Connection, Vol. I. p. wh to 
dais, the third son of Xerxes—And with respect to the most 
elegant, and highest improvements of their architecture, the age of Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
seems to have been to the Persians, much what the age of Trajon, Adrian, and the Antonines 
was to the Romans; the æra of its greatest perfection, To which we may add, that the 
bass-relieſs, on the walls, and pilasters of Persepolis, serve $till to convey down to us, 
the modes of dress, and of the armour, and appearance of the Persians, as precisely, and 
S as the bass · relies on the — Ne POO 45 those of the 
Romans. alt 0 d 1! 

The dress of "Th Fad monarch kd 16 eng 1 abba, or uff Nee to 
Eastern ideas, his rod of command;—80 particularly noticed in the Book of Esther, 
chap. iv. ver. 11. chap. v. ver. 2, —appears over and over again in these bass-reliels, and 
cannot be mistaken, any more than the peculiar form of his throne. 

The dresses, and the accoutrements of the Satrapes, and of the different troops of soldiers 
under them, is also as clearly to be distinguished, by any discerning eye. 

I have ventured in the former Volume to remark, that the wolves heads, and the dogs 
heads, seen on the bodies of men in the Egyptian bass-reliefs, were merely terrific helmets 
worn by the goldiers:—and indeed, from the þbass-reliefs at Thebes, —at Persepolis, — 
and on Trajan's Pillar, —the whole military appearance of Egyptians, Pers:ans, and 
Romans, may be brought to light; —the paucity of whose armour, aſter all, is _— less 
surprising, than the greatness of the mischief they effected with it. 

Esther, chap. i. ver. 5, 6. 
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form. 


that could lead to the idea of che existence of an arch at Persepolis; 
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springing of an arch -*—nor is there 0 much as an arched door way ; 


Dor an arched portal ;—or an arched window in the whole structure; 
Dor even an arched niche: which surely there would have been, 


in some part or other, if there had ever been any arches in the 
building at all; as 80 many door - ways. portals,. windows. and 


niches, - do actually still remain entire: — but they are all, whether 


of large; or of inferior dimensions, covered flat at the top, by imposts, 
and architraves, or transom stones; or else are only hewn out of 
one single stone, and still 1 of a 1 or "wt an _— 


N Kh 
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This is confirmed in express words by Chardin, Tom. II. p. 161. Ed. 1735. 
+ See le Bruyn's representation, Tom. IV. p. 335. Tab. 4. nee 80 10 
en eee Pt Nate eri 3681 a rats] 
And the Universal History, Vol. V. Ed. 1747. pl. X. d 
It is in che representation an la URN nochiibtdne die psd my. Ae 

of le Bruyn's representations seems to consist ſor in that of the carved bass · relief figures, 

mn er e eee 

W N a fac · mile or not. They 

t See Voyages de le Bruyn, quarto, Tom. IV. p. 337, Tab. n ene in the 

Plates published by Harding, Pl. IX.; and in chose peer n octavo edition of the 

mig Vol. V. pen, IX. 79778 

And on this occasion I cannot but again observe, ate ac 

representations which have been published of Persepoles; that after all, those of Chardin, 

which were the first, seem still to be really the most instructive, notwithstanding the censures 
of le Brin. They certainly do also, more than any others, serve to convey the clearest idea 
of the exact manner in which those colossal figures called the sphinxes, consistently with 
all che accounts, are carved upon the pilasters of the portico.' For those figures seem mani - 
ſestly to have been (like several Egyptian sculptures) only in very low relieuo, scarcely more 
than engraving; the sides of the bodies of the animals being represented flatly on the side 
walls, and the fronts of the heads represented almost as flatly on the end walls, as if all the 
rest of the bodies of the animals were entirely buried willin the substance of the walls; 
and supporting them :—and therefore, most obviously, however Chardin's drawings may be 
remote from giving very exact portraits of these obscure figures, (che flatness of Whose strange 
fronts in such low relief, perhaps renders it almost impossible ſor them to have been pour- 
traʒ ed with any true resemblance of nature at all,] nothing we may be assured can be more 
unlike the truth, than those figures of le Brun 8, which appear both projecting improperly 
in much more than all- relievo; and also as having the appearance, most ludicrously, of a 
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characters. But this, on a careful examination of the account, ap- 
pears to be so far from being intended to exhibit any representation 
of an arch; that indeed it was manifestly designed, merely to re- 
present a solid block of stone, with its corners at the top rounded, 
or broken off: — and was so represented, solely for the sake of shew- 
ing, as it was thought the more plainly, that it was merely a block 
of stone, and only a piece of the aide of a window ; and not a en 
tation of the window. itself. | 

As there appears no arch in ths: remains of b he e 80 
aber in the Tombs, in the mountain near adjoining, nor in 
those, at a litile further distance, at the place called Vaxi Nustan, 
is there any such appearance. For they have all, without excep- 
tion, their grand false portals formed square at the top, with flat 
lintels;—and the pillars in front of the whole, (though merely 
hewn out of the face of the solid rock,) are purposely made to 
have the representation of supporting great projecting imposts, 
with a long architrave, and frieze above, adorned with scul _ 
figures. | 
And as to grey seems, * Hirst tight in one a re views, 
published with copies of Chardin's and le Bruyn's plates, by 
Harding) to have the resemblance of arches, in the inside of one of 
the tombs; they plainly. appear to be mere excavations cut out of 
the solid rock, whilst indeed we are expressly told * * Who 
examined the place, that they are such. 

; Chardin's account of the inside of the other nicks which he 
abi visited,+ is, that two marble coffins,' or tombs, stood on the floor 


tort of full bottomed wigs, especially i in the —_ in the Tolls edition oo the Universal 
History, Vol. 99 7 . 

See Chardin's Representations, Tom. II. Ed. 1733. Tab. 32, 33, 36, 37; * 

Le Bruyn 's Representation's, Tom. IV. Tab. 4. p- 330, 331; and 

Harding's Representations, PI. LH. and Pl. » 

And those in the Universal History, Vol. V. octavo. Ed. 1747, p. 96. Pl. 1. Ul. Iv. 

-* This representation of the vault with small side vaults, in fact seems to have no 
ort of authority. It is not found in {e Brumm 's quarto edition. And indeed he there tells 
us plainly, Tom. IV. p. 366, that he himself, never was in the inside of the tombs 
at all. 

+ Voyages du Chardin, Tom II. p. 163. Ed 1755. But it ought further to be remarked, 
that le Bruyn gives a representation (Tab. 4. Tom. IV. p. 362) of two little edifices, in 
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of rock; in a small caue hemm out ef the substance the rock, at equal 
distances from each other, and from the sides of the cave. Nn 
The principal front of the palace at Persepolis, seems to have 
been towards the north; and to have consisted of a grand open 
-portico ; originally supported by four pillars two of which still 
remain nearly entire, whilst che two others are almost utterly de- 
stroyed, except just at their ſoundations. At the two ends of this 
portico, were the two open portals, one on each side; in which are s0 
oddly carved the figures of the Sphinxes : and near the first of 
these, the most remote from the mountain, and looking 1 
plain, was that grand staircase that faces the west. 
From this superb portal, the whole building seems to 3 been 
continued in length, towards the south; and to have consisted of a 
succession of square courts; on the sides of Which still remain tlie 
stone door- ways, and fagades of small apartments, that had been in 
other res peots chiefly constructed of timber 46910 S vat 
A great part of the walls, we find, were covered with figures, in 
a sort of bass- relief; very nearly resembling the manner in which 
Morden informs us the walls of the temples and great buildings at 
Thebes in Egypt are ebnen ibi to ice br uiid 
»The pillars; also, as was the case with several in Egypt, are 
remarkable for the fantastic ſorms of dhe capitals; and the covering 
above, was plainly constructed, as in Egypt, of great imposts of 
stones, supporting other flat transom stones, or à sort of regular 
alchitraves, in some parts; _ 1n others, 8 Signed to 
support only beams Düben dum em fol bote oel 
All chese circumstances, of concurrence with the ornaments, and 
architecture in Egypt, serve greatly to confirm the idea, . that 
Persepolis was built originally, $00n after the time of Cambyses, out 
of the spoils. brought by him from Expt, and. val ow. — 
of artists transporttd from ilen ee. 


The s$ 0 . 
vn OOPS et allo Fe . enki by th de uren 


the adjacent plain; which really have an en each Side of each structure.— These how- 
ever are obviously i mere recent Makometan buildings: of a much later date, by very many 
cenſuries, and erected even within these last fave or six hundred years. r intl e 
* See Chardin Tom. II. Tab 32, 33. Le Bruyn, Tom. IV. Tab. 4. p. 328, 330. 
Harding, Pl. I. Pl. II. Universal History, Vol. r e 1747. te 1, and 2. 
 +5ee Voyages de le Bruyn, Vol. IV. p- 403, quarta- s bin Nui of tort 
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struetimgethe tomb for though indeed they are of a very'Uifferent 
form, from the Pyramids, yet we find here; at the entrance oflevery 
onecof them ſas there is at the entrance of the great Pyramid of 
Gaze) fats pu et magnificent in ity dimensions 3 but 
with only very mall I ¹frced entrunte, at bottom, abolit 25 feet 
highy\whilstallthe rest tis a mere facirig to solid rockt 15 15) bi 
If all these circumstances, and the testimony of Diodorus amount 
to propfs, that vr was built! by Egyptian artists andi don 
after the return of the army of/Gimbyses it must probably, thaugh 
finished by: AHrtdxertes, hav- i hee begun by Danmus:the: sn 
Hstases, much about the time of the ebuililing of the Second 
Temple al Jerusalem; Dnd in / that cate, aaithe sepulchres of Which 
we have spoken, (notwithstanding the original burial- place of the 
Meteo: Fersiam having beeri at Z£obatana,) are allowed to have been 
the most usual burial- places of the Persian monarchis, from the time 
in which Persepolis was built, down to the time of its being burnt 
by. Alexander the: Great; in some one of these, most probably, Was 
interred the celebrated Queen Esther; whether she was the Queen 
of Darius Hystasþes, or of Xerxes, as some have imagined ; or es 
Dean Prideaux seems more justly to conclude) of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus: for in all those reigns this palace must have been in its utmost 
splendour, and the most resorted to; of almost anß // 
Further; it may be added, that if Persepolis was indeed built by 
Darius 'Fhstaspes ; then we may the better understand the meaning 
of the ſigures engraven on the rock at Maxi Rustan, 4 (or Nachs- 
 Rustem) of two great personages sitting on horseback, and holding 

firmly together, by a great ring in their. hands and may perhaps most 
fairly conclude, that this bass-relief does rather represent that 
remarkable circumstance mentioned by Herodotus, f of the two com- 
petitors for the Crown, waiting to discover whose hors?'should neagh 
erst after the rising of the zun, (by means of which event, in his 


* Chardin, Tom, III. p. 113. Ed. 1711. 

+ Voyages du Chardin, Tom. ul. p. 122. PI. LxX1V. Voyages 4. le Bruyn, 
Tom. IV. p. 562, quarto. Harding's Plates, PI. XI. Universal History, octave, Vol. V. 
Ed. 1747, Pl. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. 125 | | 

t Herodotus lib. iii. 85, 86, 87. p. 241, 242, Ed. Wes. 
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ee e batt-sw 10 enn W 
And af s, then one of the other compartments, on the same rock, 
may justly be deemed to represent the ac i dgement of his dominzon, 
bythe Heriian noblen, aſter the event of lh neighing of le h 
minim of ile inſuion clugſla in.... mo ond Heath 
we have the utmont reason to believe) then, also, we may, from 
this: cireamstance, account for the pillars having bases; ag this was 
in consequehcepof its being built in so much later dimes than the 
Chrinianzara) e gr vl a mbuineduaniun)arioq ,s 
::+Nor8ort of appearance of an arch is to be found in the remains bf 
theitemples at Petum; in Italy; nor indeed ↄduld any such sort of 
appearance bei ibere reasonably expected; as the total warit of amy 
u the surrounding walls indeed, of this antient city, there is 
with ther figures of @ ce carved upon ãt“ But as it is well 
known that Pexfum was in full splendour even v0: late as in the 
Augustan age, (when Virgil, Ovid Propertius, and Martial, all cele- 
brated its-faine; and io νν, we have the utmost reason to believe, 
that this fins arch; was only of that age and very long subsequent, 
in the date of its erection, to the e in which the temples at Pestum 
einreden e eee weg od \b ine 
They were probably reared: lies Aer ie bullääng of the 
palace of -Per3epolis; and more than five hundred and twenty years 
before the Ohiristian ra. And being therefore so far prior, in point 
of time, to Fursepolis the pillars have no bases, but are, like the most 
antient ones in Egypt, found to have the shafts themselves merely 
standing upon, and as it were rising out of the . 


See Major's Ruins of Pzztum, + By 17, 21, Ta. III. IV. v. 
"+ This will aleo a appear the more probable, if we consider, that there is at Brunducium, 
A in of a pillar, actually erected” by Augustus ; with ornaments repregenting Syrens 
and Tritons. It has | had a PITS made of it, by the ingenious Mr. Reveley the 
architect, f Major's Pzotum, Þ. Ul. 
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These pillars, it has alsd\beex observed, are atrahgely dispro · 
portioned; like many of the most antient pillars in Egypt; beitig 
not more than 4, or:44 diatneters high; whereas the proportion of 
the Doric order properly is now esteenied-to be eight. 
Their capitale also, though called Doric, are of a most singular 
form ij resembling a compressed bag, more than amy thing else 
inatead of being like the true Tuscan, or Doric capital, rising to an 
edge at the top. Their. flutings also are remarkable, being quite to 
an edge eaiyyey toihrovab ine 004k 213 i sotto rin, 
And in all chese really antient buildings, at Pestum, there is no 
appearance of an arch, or of any the least provision for the spring · 
ank nee e 216: bag prove dad at bofigvoig 
Again amongst the celebrated ruins of Athens neither in the 
remains of those buildings which were erected, in the Acropolis, in 
the time of Pericles nor indeed in any of those that appear to 
have been erected, in other parts of the city, at all — _ 
e e deem, is there to be found any indication of an arch.. +1 

Those arches seen in the external wall of the Theatre, may early 
beleonetiidec-ns have been of the time of the Emperor Adrian; as 
Werke Ehown to: have rebuilt it. T And the « same 8 be nn. 


0 A+} 1 


All this ee en in some very curious en by Mr. e 
architect, on a very large scale; which it is to be hoped will be published some time or other; 
and therefore do not think myself at liberty to give any representations of them; nor to add 
any thing f further than a description of the form of chese capitals; with due mention of his 
most curious, and accurate investigation: observing, at the same time, that the peculiarity 
of their form has hardly been sufficiently attended to in Majors engravings in general; 
although F in the representations in detail, in Tab. XXIII. of 
that Work. va 

Capitals of the same sort 7 construction, are found on the pillars of an antient temple at 
Corinth, (see Le Roy's Ruins of Greece, Pl. XXV.) 

And with regard to the disproportion of antient columns, it appears, that those of the 
Temple of Theseus, built in the time of Pericles, after the battle of Marathon, have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Reveley's exact ene. not more than six diameters in height, and some have 
even less. 

+ See le Roy's Ruines des eee de la Grece, p. 13, Pl. VII. And the account of 
Athens by Chandler, in his Travels in Greece. 
|  Adrian's attachment to Athens is well known. On pacing through the city with Trajan, 
he was created Archon, or chief magistrate. After his return from Britain, when, as emperor 
he visited all the provinces, he was again there. And afterwards he actually assumed the habit 
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had i ponderous architraves i and! entablatutes; 'supported by pillars 


e Ty et th 15115 en 6 . nit In 1 1 


ö Aeneas _ of Bacchus, (to vader Kedicmed), 


concerning the arches, in. he wall. added to che Templejof Jujiiter 


Olywpingeyd ni exitiq nns Js 2d3 to ynrm Ai ;bonoirroq 
Fbe monument of Philopappus; which hag many regular avches; 
was decidely. of the time/ofthe:emperori Tram bio vr oft 
And the fine arch of Thecus, was of the tim of Adrian. $i Vl 

Whilst nearty all the buildings, in that city of arts, and of science 
except those whose dates can be positively ascertained td have been 
of the|Augiatar ape; or subsequent to it) are (found; Hike the most 
antient ones in the Acropolis) totally devoid of arches, and to have 


that are even of irregular proportions; acbording to those ideas hich 
prevailed in the best ages; and are often without eee 
Particularly in the Temple of Minerva, and im that of Thesens, |. 

The celebrated temple of Diana af Hplesus, built after the days 


of Alexander the Great, seems evidently to have hät uo arch, in 


amy part of the structure, any more than that which was reared 


before, in the days of 'Croesus, and Solon. For: tlie exact acebunt 
given us by Nliny, of the mode of forming a sufficiently solid foun- 


dation ſos it in a mura y soil; by means of laying beds of pounded 


charcoal upon the marshy ground) with alternate layers of fleeces of 
wool, to render the whole mass compact; and the well-known fact, 


that over this was placed a mast solid busemenſ for the whole build. 


idea of any arches, or vaultings of any kind underneath 3—=whilst 


un re run 


che particular: account of v vast architraves, and of the i immense stone 


lintel placed over the great portal, of. entrance, most positively pre- 


ing to rest upon; aseended by ten steps, precludes almast entirely the 


cludes the possibility of supposing that any arch ever existed in 


that great gate of entrance; or any where i in wa UPPar pare of thi 
Cn 16,10 isl 00 bud 336 4401.4 " 
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and embellished the city with so many stately structures, that he was called te Second. 
Founder, See Noris Epist. Consul. p. 73. nee ant. 211 e 795. Hier. 
Chron. Wheler's Travels, p. 437. 317 T id GIL noibas 


1 L Roy, p. 19, PL X. f Ibid. p. 55. Pl. XX,. 4 Ibid. 9194. Pl XI. | 


See Pococke's Travels, Vol. II. part zd. Pl. en pi 162. * * 169. 
PI. LXXVII. p· 1686. Pl. LXVI. Pp 161. nun 2 4 - # 36 
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Magnificentiæ vera admiratio extat templum Ephesiz Dianæ 
ducentis viginti annis factum a tota Asia. In solo id palustri fecere, 


ne terræ motus sentiret, aut hiatus timeret. Rursus ne in lubrico 
atque instabili fundamenta tantæ molis locarentur, calcatis ea sub- 


stravere carbonibus, dein velleribus lanæ. Universo templo lon- 
gitudo est-ccccxxv pedum, latitudo ducentorum viginti, columnæ 
centum'viginti,* septem a singulis regibus factæ, Ix pedum altitu- 
dine: ex iis xxxvi cælatæ, una a Scopa. Operi præfuit Chersi- 
phron architectus. Summa miracula, epistylia tantæ molis attolli 
potuisse. Id consecutus est ille æronibus arena plenis, molli clivo 
super capita columnarum exaggerato, paulatim exinaniens imos, ut 
sensim opus in cubili sederet. Difficillime hoc contigit in limine- 
ipso quod foribus imponebat. Etenim ea maxima moles fuit: nec 
sedit in cubili, anxio artifice, mortis destinatione suprema. Tra- 
duntque in ea cogitatione fessum nocturno tempore in quiete vidisse 
præsentem Deam, cui templum fiebat, hortantem ut viveret: se 
compoguisse lapidem, atque ita postero die apparuit, et pondere 1 ipoo 
correctus videbatur. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. 11. 

Just is the admiration of the magniſicence that the Temple of the 
Ephesian Diana excites, ui i was two hundred and twenty years in 
building, at the expence of all As {Minor}.—In a marshy soil they 
placed it ; that it might not be affected by earthquakes, or subject to any 
rendings (or cracks). —And further, that they might not lay the foun- 
dations of such a vast file upon a yielding, unstable bottom ; they formed 
a stratum of pounded charcoal covered with fleeces of wool. —T he length 
of the whole Temple was 425 feet, —the breadth 220, —the columns 120, 
seven made at the expence of individual Kings ;—the height of them 
60 feet ;—and 36 of them sculptured, —one by Scopas,+—Chersiphron 


* I have adopted Mr. Windham's excellent correction of the punctuation, by placing a 
comma here a correction which surely flings great light upon the passage. dee Arche 


logia, Vol. VI. P · 68. 
+ Without presuming to decide whether Salmasius's emendation of the words una a 


Scopa,—one by Scopas, — by reading. —uno a Scopa,—by Scopas onhy.— be right or not, I 

cannot but venture to conclude, that these thirty - six columns were adorned with bass-reliefs, 

and other spiral ornaments besides fluting ; and are therefore thus distinguished by Pliny. 

The word celatus implies engraving, or embossing, and something much more than mere 

fluting ;—and it is well known, that the pillars of Trajan, and of Antoninus, and the 

historical column that Sands (p. 35,) describes as being formerly at Constantinople, which 
VOL. II. 3y 
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architraves of que immense bulk could be raised up io their placrs 
This he accomplished, by means of bags full of and, piled up, forming 
a gentle ascent rising higher than. ihie capitals of the (columns, and then 
the ponderous mass, might slowly, by little and little settleon its proper 
to the very lintel whach he was placing upon the portal For its buli was 
the mast prodigious . and ii did noi Settle property, on its support, or 
bed; in consequence of which the architect; full of anxiety, was ready to 
doom himself to death —T radition gays that, wearying tnmself out with 
auch thoughts in the niglit, he uu in his Sleep the goddess, whose temple 
he was building, appearing to him, and exhorting lum to live; for that 
have been»brought to iis correct pusition by iis own weight.” ol 
Hence therefore it appears, that in this wondrous pile, even when 
finished after the days of Alexander, and as remaining till Pliny's 
time, there was no arck - and we may rest well assured that in the 
prior one, built in the days of.Groesus, and Solon, above . 
dred years before Alenander, there could be none 
Perhaps also it ought to be mentioned, that in the e 
Wen tha'shring Diana,“ no attempt is made, that I am aware of, 
ne _ arck, in the ee in which i i stands. mate 0 
Bude ores N. N An s WY (T9305 mw M 22893) 
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n on a piral fillet, or band: Wu =. 
adorned with other ornaments besides fl Auting;. 2 N 2 ampngst the cimens 
ae both By Pococke; inf No sSnS. De 5 
ebe tines 4 ner AKA x abi? rk an Mabel, 
have described it as being of wood; which some have suppozed cedar, others ebory, and others 
the vind<res; overlaid with gold ( lin. Nat. Hist. Rb. xvi;'cap. 40, sec. 5b.) The image 
is aid by Pliny to have been never changed, though the temple was seven times rebuilt. 
But, from a variety of facts, mentioned by antient writers of the greatest credit, 1 have 
ventured, ina former work, to conclude the image itself, that was the object of the Epliesians, 
idolatry; to have been merely a pyramidal, pyritical ono. And if we consider that a shrine 
properly means @ cave inclosing somewhat; we may perhaps most justly conclude, that such 
pyramidal stone, said to have fallen from heaven, was really incased, or mskrined, in that 
lower part of the wooden image which resembled a term, or inverted quadrangular pyramid. 
This conclusion may reconcile! all the aceounts; and seems to receive additional con- 
-irmation, r on medals in che Pembroke Collection, 


? 
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Pococke indeed, and Van Egmont, + speak of archet under what 
they conteived to be remains of the temple: hut it appears clearly, 
from Chandler at more accurate observations, that they were entirely 
mistaken in what they took to have been its situation: and that the 
very vestiges of this great object of heathen idolatry were so utterly 
razed by the _ of AN ere n nt none are, at nen * 
by found: 100 (6-7 

And as to ting Ws remains of buildings' at — 
Moran do really still exist, it is obvious, from a variety of cireum- 
stances, that they were either of the age of Augustus; q or of Trajan 
or Adrian, or even of the time of the Greek Emperors; as has been 
justly remarked by Pococke;|| with regard to some of them. Whilst 
there are even inscriptions 8till-legible-on the arches of the acque- 
duct, .and elsewhere, en _ _— * T "ER ddrion, and 
e 1 1 2 23 [4 | 


1 


ee Part II. Tab. 3, 75 61. Part IL, Tab. 4 as 2 ts „ Whilke A, not 
to forget, that the vd aęyuębe the silver shrines made by Demetrius, mentioned in the Ads 
chap. xix, ver. 24, are most justly concluded to have been s:lver medals, with similar repre- 
entations of the skrine;—and that from some of these, most probably chose on the Pembroke 
medals were taken. Neither perhaps ought we to ſorget, that there is a peculiarity in an ex: 
pression in Jeremiah, chap. iii. ver. 9.—r6 Fd xa} Toy org the tock and the tone which 
may very well be thought to intimate, that, in other instances also, the object of idolatrous 
worship and abomination, was thus combined both of wood and stone. 

The grounds for concluding the real image to have been merely a fyramidal Stone, „ ber 
be seen in a little tract, entitled, Remarks concerning stones 5aid to have fallen from the clouds, 
(p. 15. — And to what has been there said I cannot but now add; that even the Palladium 
of Rome, seems to have been of the very same kind since we find that it; in like manner, 
was by tradition, reported to have fallen from heaven; and that its weight was not 80 great, 
but that the vestal virgins could catch it up, and carry it, when the Temple of Vesta was 
on fire, in the time of Commodus, from its $ecret cell, to the palace of _ Emperor. See 

Herodian, lib. i. cap. 35, and 45, 
The fact of such sort of stones really "ou from the clouds, has been still more fully 
Rs my little tract was written, by well attested accounts within this year or 
two, of others that have lately fallen in India, and particularly near Benares: some of which 
have been brought over, and compared with those which fell in *. and elsewhere; and 
have been found exactly of the same kind of substance. 

* Pococke, Vol. II. Part ii. p. 5 . + Van Egmont's Travels Vol. I. p. 107, 
dee Chandler's Travels in Asia 1 p- 133, 13 9„ 140, 141; and also Mr. Falcener's 
very judicious Observations, in the Archæologia, Vol. XI. p- 15, 16, 

Chandler, p. 124. Pococke, Vol. II. Part ii. p. 47. 

1 Van Egmont, Vol. I. p. 115, 116. 
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It ought not to be passed by unnoticed, that we have in the pre- 
ceding account of Nliny s, a positive confirmation of the idea suggested 
in the former Volume, concerning the mode of raising immensely 
ponderous stones to great heights, by means of artiſicial doping mounts 
_ of earth — and have even information of a great improvement of 
this mode, by using sand; which might easily be removed gradually 
from the bottom of the mount, to lower a little the ponderous weight 
at the top, when once it had been rolled up the gradual slope; and 
by that means to fix it in its proper situation. And perhaps it may 
be added, that the invention of. the arch, was the sole cause of this 
simple and ingenious method being so much forgotten... 
- may now then venture to add, that aſter the best research which 
can well be made with respect to various parts of the world, and 
after all the means of investigation, that are in our power. have 
been tried; there does not appear, as far as my inquiries have 
enabled me to apprehend, in any country, (no not even in Hab. 
or Rome itself) e © have existed, much Prior to the time of 
The first positive ee we have concerning the bolding of 
arches, seems to have been, by Livg,+ who tells us, that Scipio Afri- 
canus, and L. Mummius, placed arches on piers, which M. Fulvius had 
constructed to form a bridge over the Tyber; many years before ;— 
and this work of Scipio s, which appears to have been a sort of first 
splendid introduction of a new invention, could not possibly have 
been executed more than an hundred — at most. m * 
ee the empire 14 reg e 
Cicero speaks of an arch _—_ by wen or in luden of nig u 
4 Silas, and 80 early an existence of such a kind of structure there, 
before we hear of one any where else, may perhaps even fairly 
lead us to 8uspect, —that Sicily was the country, where this noble kind of 


ornament in architecture first rep ory AE neee 
was ths Woekgor of i.” ad e 137 fifa 


ro Rok 
* Vol. Ur Ply de et pe 2643 e Bots 1 
Lib. xl. cap. 31. M. ue se gb l locavit usus. Portum, et pilas pontis 

in Tiberim; quibus pilis reed e gr me N , ee ü rene, 

Censores locaverunt imponendos. 
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t In Verrem, lib. ii. sec.'63-—Hujus fornix in foro ARS , in 5 wo bu. 
Stat : ipse autem ex equo nudatam ab se provinciam Prospicit. 
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Frans, tells" us of arches at "Aldxandria;*—and Livy apeaks 
of a street called the arched- way in Rome And Virgil has a2 
plain reference to arches,” both in his ideal descriptions 3 and 
in one of his similes.)— But all the arches which gave occasion to 
any of these expressions, made use of by these authors, may very 
fairly be me. to * been uns Gu en = time of 
Archimedes; v $4 * vet \ * 
And as e eee — hn which "ow en wy 
spoken of as being constructed by Targuinius Superbus:—from the 
very account which Dioxgsis Halicarnassus, Strabo, and Pliny, give 
of them; as it stands in their own words, | we may reasonably 
conclude;-that the real work of Tarquin:was, in some parts, mere 
excavation of rock; — and in others, (where any'thing like vaulting 
was needful,) formed of strong side walls, covered originally some- 
what in the manner of the vaulting under the hanging gardens at 
Babylon; or else merely with timber: and that the whole was, after 
many ages, in the time of Augustus only, arched over by Agripb 
Me find indeed, on the most classic ground, the celebrated bridge 
or aqueduct of Narni; spoken of by Addison, as one of the stateliest 
ruins in Italy; — and which consisted of three or four great arches of 
marble, whose vast blocks were apparently without cement; whilst 
one of the arches is said to be about 170 feet een ag this 
7 1 0 bridge, was built in the time of Augustus Cæsur. 
„A. Hirtii de Bello Alexandrino, sec. 1. —Facendio ferd tüte ah Alexandria; quod sine 


en ac materia sunt zdificia, et structuris mow Fornicibus continenter; m 
— — 0 et ee | 
1 Lib. xxii. sec. 36, Et mn qua A e howines a 
ak tacti exanimatique fuerant. 
1 Mania conspicio, atque adverso fornice portas. Encidos, lib. vi. 1. 651, 
$ Omnis et agricola, et tuta latet arce viator | 
Aut amnis ripis, aut alti fornice saxi. Ibid; lib. x. I. 806. - 
ken Ne n. opur]ew,/ Dionys. Halic. lib. iii. p. 200. 
Os ds v UT 0V0Pu0l, by vH xd xaraxup Yer; wy apporzeus Xoprov on wies among: 
Xoireos. Strabo, lib. v. 235, p. 360. | 
A. M. Agrippa in AÆdilitate post Consulatum, per meatus corrivati septem amnes, 
cursuque præcipiti torrentium modo rapere atque auferre omnia coacti, insuper mole im- 
brium concitati, vada ac latera quatiunt. .. . . . Amplitudinem cavis eam fecisse proditur, 
ut vehem feni large onustam transmitteret,—Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. 13. 
1 Addison's Remarks on Italy, p. 102.—See also W right's Travels, p. 131. PL VI.;— 
and an account of it also by Keysler, Vol. III. p. 161; and by Misson, Vol. II. p. 365. 
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We find als the bridge of Rim , to have 1 _ neee 
| ww SilopntAL* inns mot ei Ale rt Gy fel leg nn oath . te 
And that ankles Dome, a aha as wg Wade bullt by 
ren the son- in-law of e and the _ WR _ 
of arts; and of science. 414+ 
Some Dr eee 
Pantheon, was built by Agripba; — and that the dome itself was of a 
prior dale. But for such conjecture, there is no other support than 
mere fancy: whilst the perfect silence of all preceding ages, con- 
cerning its existence, bears almost positive testimony to the contrary 
At is hardly possible to suppose, that so wonderful a structure 
as this Dome should never have been mentioned, or taken the least 
notice of, before the time of Augustus, if it had really been in existence; 
when so much was said in the Augustan age, and has been said 
ever since, concerning the wonderful ER of the invention, and 
the marvellous execution of the design. > 
And as there is no good reason for ee 5 Rene 
to have existed befate | that) age, 80 also, when all circumstances 
are duly considered, we must, I am persuaded, form exactly the 
same kind of conclusion, concerning the Arco: felice of brick, at 
Cumæ ; and even concerning the eee of- ppp meg 
notwithstanding the name it bears. DIY r Fe 1 
In short they appear every one of ol to have arisen, in their : 
present arched state, nearly cozval with the Pantheon ;—with the 
Sepulchre of Augustus himself ;—and with many arched, vaulted 
temples, in the neighbourhood of Rome, —all of which seem evi- 
dently to have been deemed. in # that age, as structures whe a am work 
novel, and uncommon. . 
„ Mid Ivins Web. f dW e 56 
+ Wright's Travels, p. 218. et Tens, var. 19, 113. e 
+ Wrights Travels, p. 182] + $: bid. pe 9574 ½ęꝶ ů«.2 
l 79 of the Gates, Aae Temples at 
Rome; (in his Reliquiz Antique: Urbis Rome, Ed. Amstelzdami, ) in which work, the 
testimonies of the most antient authors, concerning as many of them as is possible, are 
carefully collected will find; that almost all those in which any arckes appear, have been 
ascertained to have been either of the age of Augustus, or re-edified by Adrian, or Antonmus, 
or Severus, or other Emperours, auhsequent to the time of Augustus; —or at least to have 
been repaired by some of them. And that even what is called the arch of Horatius Cucles, 
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Till any ouſbcient Ms therefore, can be n. to the 
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PCC 
person; but in very truth a structure, whose origin, is merely at present unknown, _ 

The 2. little ee op: paves be found N to some of the 
curious. 

TK it hint flee öde ide ih Ur Rome, after all a leb ae 
taken to investigate their history, appears to have been of the time of Aurelian: and the 
greater part of the time of Justinian ; when they were the most thoroughly repaired. 

The Porta Flumentana; cannot be traced up much higher than che time of Aurelian. 

| The Porta Collatina; is in walls, either built, or repaired i in the time of Justinian. 

| The Porta Collina; appears, from several circumstances, to * * of the 
game age. 911 FS 

At rs IG Gras ad Min I et bas 
ascertained, may justly be deemed, to have been rather of the age of Justinian, * 
thorough repair of the walls was made under Balisarius,) than of any other.. 

os Boop wow grape rene eas an anda ad | 

The arch of Tin, Fa iff Jo 

coke eee eee e <4 

| The arch of Conclantine, | ; 
all speak for themselves; but no ch kind of T tiumphaut Archess geem to 1 exined or 
been heard of, before the time of Verres, and Cicero, 1, 
/ The arches in the walls ofthe area of the Barkerini Palace, were appriing vr Grow 
e ee ee jp or Aurelian. 

| . The arches of the temple of Faunus, or Claudius, ak yt hve bee ev. 
| The temple of Romulus, is allowed to have been rebuilt by Adrian. 

The temple of Peace, standing on che remains of the Op of Nev, was + begun by 
Claudius, and finished by Titus. ' 

The temple of Minerva, was built by nw the Great. 

The temple of Saturn, (the Roman Bank, or treasury, ) was indeed in existence in the 
time of Poplicola;—but, from its important use throughout ages, —and from the style of its 
„ ot er yea Ps kara AN 1-11 

The temple of Venus, was built in the time of Adrian. | 

The temple of Juno, as appears (by an mme — 

The temple of Fortune, of really decided high antiquity, has no arch. 10 
Ihe temple of Vesta, seems to have had no arch; nee n ivin de, 

The temple of Hercules also, of really decided high antiquity, has no arch. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was n by V. comp 

The temple of Concord, had no arch. 

The temple of Jupiter Stator, appears, to have had no W | 

The very name ofthe n. of Antoninus, ne. ae, its Age —if * had been 
an arch in it. 

The temple of Jupiter 3 was built by Pale", upon a the old plan. 
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nn are left unavoĩdably to conclude, that the arch. was 


The Basilica of Merva, also accounts by its very name, for any arches in any parts, added 
HP FOTO grep rae nr ee ine oy and. cd 
And the adjoining Forum Neve, ie known whhave been hegunby Domitien.. e 

The temple of Fullas, in che same style, was of the time of Mun, 

The Basilica of Caius, i LG the adopted wm woe won have be rica 
after the time of Auguztus, © OR RMD Sr 613 9 TO LE AE? | 
The Theatre — * dhe Aint ng 0 2 e 

The Amphitheatrum Castrenss, was w little prior in its date. 

The Colarsaum is well known a aa Taps ed wot 2.) 
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The-arches of the baths of Agrippa: Lc 49127115 align: * FREE a alt 
a} Or the baths of Antoninus 7 lr W eil BY! - Jv $8803 efron t att 
Of the baths of Nero; mm © PIECES INT, oi etw 66 


Ol the batlis Of Thug” nn nt ns Ad Viz P, n Wen Feen n bu 

Of chose of Dioclesianm: wth Tor We WEEN ern een Win 1 1 mes 

are all clearly known to be of the eee . Han ach Jo wo rat. 
Whilst chose of the baths S 
eee ri een UF enge deere, bake e 0 


the time of the Antonines. * UE NT WHasTy; 
aer ae c of thi rr of Caligula.” Tur ard 66 1 

That of Aqua Annina, 2 OR edn to rs aff 
That of Nero} speaks for itself, 1 ie angus; wo #63 dro is 
Ween ny bu Virgo; ener 
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The arches of the Pine Horati o. gan Tops; aut hve ber bent air the ug 
of Oths;=—beeause Tacitus affirms the bridge was destroyed in his en (Hist. lib. i. 
cap. 36. u yo ioc net ed 1 Müll ei . foams od 
Those of Pons Scuatorius; are ihe very arches that have . ized 
e e 8 ri hg ee e e e che _— 
1 e Nee Ne FLO ot 4 5t Hs 
"» The Pow Catia;/ was of ib agerof Tikerinbent von 0 nl os 
The Pars Turpeius, or Fabricius, "was rebuilt in part by Pope Paul the mn n 
The Pons Janiculus, is understood to have been built by Aurelian. gn 313 35 at 
The antient Pons triumphalis, hose piers remained very visible, in ch h deu. 
beginning of this century, 'Seeins'to hive had wo rh. | | 

The bridge of Se. ' Angelo; or Pyns Hadriani, ee er ae enen 7 

The arches of the supposed Granary of Anicetus, cannot well be asctibed to an er 


age, than that of Galba, or of Domitian. bobine to cls when BY Jo tera +0 7 


Those of the gardens of Sathist,*carmiot be older than the time of Julius Cazar: ' 

The arches on the Mons Calius; n 
33 be older than the reign of Tiberius. © | 
Those on the Palatine FH, can be in several instances IO 
Verus, and of Heliogabatus, and Domitian ;—and, as ſar as any information can be obtained, 
none appear to have been more anticnt” dum the time of Tiberius, — whose 
palaces were here. 


v 
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rxvented no very long time before the age of Augustus; that it was 
brought into general use only by Adrian; — and that, with other, 


parts of architecture, it had its ornaments reduced to fine Th Rp 
and perfected, in the times of Trajan, and the Antonines. 


And being of $0 recent a date, and considered as one of the oy | 


superb parts of architecture; this circumstance alone may account 
for the arch not having been introduced in such hasty works, as 
those of the walls, and towers, of the great Castra in Britain; or in 
any common buildings ; and may account also, for there ol 80 
1 vestiges of . ning any where in this island.+ 


ne ee ee Veabasian, WAS Demitia, that 1 


remains of antient arches any where appear, in its structure, may justly be deemed rather 
ol chose reigns, than of any other. 
Perhaps it ought just to be added, that the Syed of he rin benen 
e — 13775 1 * 
e "Ry 
The amphitheatre of Verona, is either of, or subsequent to the time e "See 
Mison. Vol. I. p. 189. Panvinii Antiquitatum Veronensium, lib. iii. cap. 3. p. 8 
And the Triump hal Arches at Verona, —at Spoleto, at Rimini. at Fano,—at Sura, — 
and Ancona; are all known to be of still later dates: :—the ages of Adrian, Trajan, and the 
Antonines, having afforded most of the fines! specimens of this kind. Misson, Vol. I. 328, 


189, 323, Vol. II. 37 4. Wright's Travels, p. 118. Misson, Vol. III. p. 132, 100, 153, 


To these ages, thereſore, we are in like manner to attribute the noble bridges at Merida, 
and Alcantara in Spain; in the latter of which are arches 110 feet in diameter, and above 
200. feet in height These are described by Don Antonio Pont, in his Viage de Espana, and 
Bernabe Moreno de Vargas, in his history of Merida; and some representations Kann 
may be seen, in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LI. p. 175. 


If this be the real fact, it is a very remarkable concurrence of circumstances, ah 9 


that the very first notice taken of the form of an arch, and the very first mention of it upon 
record, should have been when the glorious rain-bow in heaven was made the everlasting sign, 
and token of Reconcilzation and Mercy; and that the first realizing of the arch, and the first 
instances of the bringing of it into actual use, as a part of archatecture, should have been 
precisely in the 7a, in which the Promised Deliverer, Tux Lonn or Pracx, descended 
upon earth, and took upon him to be born as a man, to zeal the first en en 
lasting promise, and Covenant of Salvation. 
The exceeding curious account, given lately by Sir Gene of the Great Wall 
of China, in the relation of Lord Macartney's Embassy, may perhaps at first sight appear 
to contradict the conclusions here formed, concerning the late invention of the arch; because, 


in that stupendous fortification, of which the greatest part is allowed to have existed, in 


some form or other, at least two thousand years, many arches do unquestionably appear ;—and 
expecially in the doors and windows of its numerous towers: as may be seen represented 
in the plan and elevations, Vol. II. Pl. XXIII. XXIV. 
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+ Lite wore remains to be observed concerning the works of the 
in. Britain, than just to mention, their long extended walls, 
sen to sea: that temporary fort, merely adapted to the 
rudeness and inexperience of the times, to stop the irruptions of 


Barbarians. Bei 40600 2 & nt oz 10 »4i95d HE 
vnn tro] 42 975 $15 421 id 225 [ 122 C196 
* But, a little ſir con Aderalion, and Fat; all circums will 50 oon remove the 
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For, in the first place, even $uppose what how exists td have been the original wall; — | 


dhe very wall that e Dunn W r eyen that period 
will carry carry us up pn zig; about o bun e or a very lite +, before the period 
which we have had reavon, Hom the preveding ob Talg r the first invention 


ol the arch; and would only lead us to suspect, that its firs? mention, cars 
„„ b 08 a hp v4 3: 
/Bhit, in reality, ws Fd hare al has undergo creme wards ou 
author are: "wo | [19 10 FIeAD: TY $23 20110 10 
Many ofthe ne e ener ne Wü rpm Kal indeed yielded to 


© theeffects of time, and are mouldering to decay, and others have undergone rep. 


And indeed the very eubstance of che areher, bnd of the towers" in which” 1 


y dbe accurate curvey, taken by Captain Parich, ol chat the thickness = 
parapet wall, at top, was only 1 foot 6 iber, atid at bottom, only 5 ett; and that the thick- 


ness of the arches, in general, was” only 1 face 5"inches Let any architect in the world 
den judge, whether 44 hi, duck walls ould have wood us they were a frat, and 


i LS bw 211060, 2335 it ol 


__— - for two thiusand ytars. ; 
And at che 'vame' time, let it be considered, that Captain Pari; observed, that the 


molly towers of che ali wall, were indeed undet Hequradly an ma,: with ou x deal 
building discoverable at top, to contain its little 1 


ih Ar ten 5547 


And near the very gate · way of the wall, where he describes u arch, we are told, 5 «* the 


* pass had-formerly been closed by walls extending from the — 7. 


up thehills; on each side to the east and west, but thoze are now in ꝛ e.. 55155 
We ue told also|} that ** some of the kilns still aubsist, near the ry or 
'+ inbly the btlcks, of \which'it is cotapiecd-were burned.” ane 
posetl to have subaisted fbr two thousand years? 1% ons n o Sail oth of re 
5 Mee Gaia e e eee eee eee dende lrewmbes in 


4 the great wall atzelf, which afforded-ancasy opportunity of ascending, and examining it; 


| —and as che part they visited, and where they saw the arches in the towers, was near a great 


and important pazs;** where it must, above all other places, have been most frequently 
attended to, and repaired; if ever it was repaired at all; the fair conclusion is, that all the 
egi question were formed and built, ee e eee PSII 7 
* Embany to China, Vol. II. . 111. p "4 thid. b. 190, 192, 164% 193. 
"x Thid: p. 16. P Thid. p. 136. I wid. p.105. * n Ibid. 5. 189. 
——AS 
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These walls have already been so well, and so fully described by 
many antiquaries, that on this odcasiori it is mertly nevessary ju 
to enplain what they were, with the utmost brevity; as a find! 
illustration of the nature of Roman ⁰οjiMjt ml 5 (bono 


The effort towards forming such burtiets, wonsisted at first only 
of a chain of forts) or Roman Caztra -H rv elch oel, constructed 
by Agricala, at proper intervals, between the Friis of Forth, and 
Clyde: and most probably without any connecting; or intervening 
bulwark whatever. rab 193d At 1 38411 B 1h (14460N 126140 
Next to this mode of protection; a great deep ditch, and Vallum 
was thrown up the whole way, from sea to sea, more to the south- 
ward, by Adrian; with certain e astra; annexed to it, at 
proper distances, to defend ia b oc eee in to fogs 
_ Afterwards, in che reign of Antoninus Pius, was throwti up another 
and: better earthwork:—another ditch;\and rampart, nearer to Agri - 
cola's) original Forts but still it was merely a wall built of eatth; 
and turf zr near 40 miles in lengthy with proper Oastra and muni- 
tions of earthwork, at proper distances))))) 116% 000 
And last of all, the warne OY about ths hi 209, or . 


- Tits 10 IT : iti 413 
CO 


— — Aba therefore smce the tra which we have bad reason to con was that 
of the first invention of the arch, 3016-07 

We may even venture to deem i then the fai rest contlusjon of all- that 4 arch was not 
introduced into China, and Tartan, till some time after its first introduction in Europe; as 
zeemns also to have been the case in India; — here previous to that introduction, che covering 
and closing of doors, and windows at the top; and the zubstitute for arched roofs, was $0 ex- 
ceedipgly like what we find in the great pyramid, and in the antient temples in higher Egypt. 
A circumtance that is finely illustrated by many of My. Danie{'s most curious prints, and 
drawings; wherein the contrast between the arched Mahometan nen wh the * 
Hindoo buildings, is finely, and accurately shewn.” | 


Tacitus, Vita Agric. Cap. 19, 20, Hen Military Antilles, p- 146. xc. dec. 
Script. Hist. Auguste, p. 31. Script. Hist. Augustæ p. 112. 
$ Of this wall and its munitions, chere is a most curious and exact plan, with represen - 
tations of the fortresses; in General Roy's Military Antiquities. Pl. XXXV. 
bid. p. 363, Orosius lib. vii. c. 11. Bedz Hist. Ecc. lib. i. | 
From some measures taken before that publication, it also appears, that the dimensions 
. of the ditch, in some parts, where it appeared movt perfect, near 3 hill, was 11 feet 
wide at the top, and about 9 feet in depth. 
b whole was a most stupendous work . but yet one that 150 be 


built a Stone wall, nearly of the same construction, with the first 


| 276 , 


2 at Richborough : the height whereof, was 12 feet; 
usiveof the parapet; and the breadth, (as has been before men- 
tioned) 8 feet; the whole being built to the northward; of the 
original Wall of Adrian, but very near to it. ADI ls Sd 

Along this last wall were fortresses of three different k ind 


First; Stations, or Castra, as head quarters some square and 


some oblongs and of very nearly the same construction with the 
other Roman castra that have been described. And these Stations 
were situated principally at the two ends; and r middle of | 
the wall. } 03.2 1008: 8092 034,658 MOTH NG JO CY 4 (71 Tp wont) 341 
Next it was secured, by. Castles, 1 1 — 
each of which was about 66 feet square, and in my of consi- 
danhle beighto 1c; 269 and ee agier od) of bias, 
And in the third place, there were numerous Towers . 
12 feet square; projecting imards from the wall; and, as appears 
from the faint traces that remain of them, at the distance of about 
300, yards, or 900 feet from each other. 0 19 „ omas 16 x01, 
And just within these walls, running all along by the aide of 
them, military ways were raised; for the convenience of marching 
troops from. one Station 10 ee WAP ar Ken, 
to another. 0 
Ie is aleo to be reinarked; that the whole wall, was ann | 
like chose we have already mentioned, with regular layers, or 


a — whilst its foundations, as well as chars of! . Wen, are 


av tat en bees NN ec, A 1: 4:45 10 * 


e A A eee 
For we find from Josephus, (de Bello Jud. lib. v. cap. 1. sec. 2.) that Titus, when he aur. | 
rounded the whole city of Jerusalem, with walls, and forts, in order to form a 


blockade, finished the whole, in three days though it was 59 furlongs, (or near five of 


our miles) in length; r 


| ONO PR fares wall in ie: .; 67 cum ering Hew evi} 33 


"£ 


ccc 
in the parts, where the Picts had made ON WE nin eB. 
Bedz Hist. Eccles. lib. z. 3 


+ See before p. 39, 161. The anticnt wall of Tina and of Ferns, bad th tam 
arena pers. nN. Np 


7 


cement; buried in the 
was buch; or else merely laid on the natural ground andi still witli- 
out cement. ust as at Ric boroug the foundation of the Walls was 
laid merely on it sand: having then à thin stratum of chalk nodules; 
and then a row of loose boldet stones; and over that another la yer 
of chalk nodules; beſore the least cement Was used. Act ui eil 
These prodigious, andi strong barriers of Antoninus, and Severus, 
though raised with 0 much care, were soo after wards broken 
through. — And with these last so magnificent; hut so ineffectual 
efforts of defence, Med all the splendour of Noman power, and 
grandeur, in this country: 229 T--<y9 ho oil mon 
As in the former account of the first Britons; and of their rude 
stupendous works, some further illustration was endeavoured to be 
derived, as to their customs, and manners, by means of tracing 
out the appearance of their accustomed dress, and armour, from the 
best information afforded us ;+—480 in this account of the invading 
Romans, it may be useful to give alittle detail-of their military garb 
and appearance; and the rather; as we have à most unquestionable 
means of ascertaining it, in the figures sculptured on Trajan s pillar, 
and on the Antonine pillar; — exact representations of whagh have 
been so finely preserved by Bartl. 
In Pl. , therefore, is given the representation of the march · 
ing of a part of :a Roman army, over a bridge of boats; which is 
copied exactly from the representation of a part of Trajan's army 
crossing the Icter, or Danube, in his first Dacian expedition: when 
we may be well assured the whole habiliment of his soldiers, was 
very nearly just the same as chat of the Romans in Britain. 
The Prefect, or Tribune, at the head of the rst Cohort, is re- 
presented, as just reaching the end of the bridge, and halting 
to give some orders.— In his hand he holds the military roll, or 
muster roll :—he has the belt of honour; and the short sword worn 
on his left side ;—is thoracatus, or armed with the breast plate ;— 
and has upon him, over his armour, the paludamentum laticlavum, 


or fringed military vest of honour. 


* See Mr. Essex's Observations in the Archzologia, Vol. IV. p. 76. 
+ Vol. I. p. 100, Pl. #4. From Bartoli's 4th and 5th Plates, 
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found to have been formed! of mere rotgh:3tones,” without My 
primitive clayy where the nature of the c 


= 
fa 


* 
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of denolabion It was generally of molten brass; and gilded; and was 
frequently adotnedwith'the bul{aaures) hanging pendant at its neck; 
whichois Mell known to have been un hollbw golden ball, contain · 


ing dome Dρ˙⁵αꝰαονν,⅜⁹uulbt; or:gecretchirin am draament originally = 


first worn by generals in their triumphal procegsionsc 01 . 
ene war's two mereh the Vexiliaritytor. two enignst of the 
— oftenehj ib point but the matriple but with the oruaments 
vpon the staff of Sch, zxoniewhat different) istinguish them ohe 
from the other. These standard- bearers have ,t of. uncouth 


 ghapes; devised to strike terror into the enemy; oer which they 


wear, as was most usually the: ce, shagged lions! skins, with the 


manes; aid hair, waving and floating over their necks, and ohoulders. 
And in some instances, instead elend kinn, they had bears 
skins % nes in üben bfg Htg en 5 


Fare ee deen be u FISH fried we dhould) clk him. 
Coat of horse) belonging to the Equites of che Coſort and catry - 


ing the Vexilluim; Which was always formed of a small banner of 
clock, 


sreoh the name of the Empereur was usually embroidered 
in letters. of gold ;—but, like 


After these, dome the Lagioaty 5oldiers, marching two [anc two ; 


Dach having hi helmet hung upon his light bredst)—armied as 
pong described in the eee pages f-—having che word on 


Her Witt Se > 852 Sit msi ard I. Stttoe rin 


3 


76 a; 
nia matter of in r . 5 ay 


ak we 


of one uf ode kind of lights, . e ere Sr. John's Goapet; 1 K i 


occabion of che beträying, and arreztüng ob vits5rD Lonpß when. Judas Aaving: received 


Nadal carrying the Nanda Begte ; the s0 well knbwn'dbomination 4 


standard with exactly; the same device on 


7 W h the Word neither 
8 tines, br Hot kin: SHI / e ES 11] nt 
A little to the left af the — Faulleri, js 6ber, A 
person, probably one of (ithe)'Tergiductors;?! bearing un a staff a 
lauern, or veisel for holding flaming combustibles, to guide the 
maniple in che night? N eie, e bh wmees Hat 2d Kan 977 


© Pp 


a band of men, from the chief priests and Pharizees, cane, pare. paris ue} Najuradyt, with 


lights and torches. —And that we have also, on Trajan's Pillar, the appearance of one other 


| r ARTE. wed tie ee 104 


2 See besos R vs, © 
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the right side: having the long 8emi-cirqular, n containing 
$ome darts, in its hollow Part, and. dictinguithed by some — 
device: and carrying, on the top of his fulle, or apear, a qu 9 
buntle, containing à small bag of ammunition bread, or, else of = 
paruhed corn another of «mall bits of dried flesh. or of salt meat: / A 
—a little pitcher of wine, or vinegar—-a.antall;iron-plate, pierce 
full ob holes. for baking or hroiling Hand a sort of small iron ladle, 
or large spoon : the Whole weight amounting sometimes to abqut 
sixty pounds 0, 09111958 bs Pons anomivong bun ne 

Just before the person who carries the lantern, or veszel for laming 
combustibles.Þ. another Ensign! who bears a Standard With the 
devise belonging to analen maniple., This figure could not well 
be left out, but it does not properly belong to this group. It belongs 
rather to another party represented on Trajans Column, as passing 
over anather furt of the bridge. which by means of the want of | . "= 
proper keeping in the design of the original babs: relief, is con- F 
founded with this, as plainly. appears from the odd projecting-end 
of the boat. And indeed, that this ensign, belongs to that offer 
parly, and to another maniple, will be obvious to every one, Who 
examines the figures on the pillar, because just before him, in that 
representation, is found his companion marching, and bearing the 
other similar standard of the same Hy with! its proper marks of 
distinction in its ornaments, . || {eidt af boot 

In the Frontispiece to this Volume, is eee 4 ne 
aue giving directions from the Frætorium: and standing on the 
usual raised platform. The whole is taken from the representation, 
on Trajan's Pillar, of that Emperor haranguing the xiu legion, called 
the Dacian legion; whom he left for the protection of that province, 
after the first Dacian war. — And he is supposed 40 be here opm- 
mitting the province to their protection. | 

The Eagle, and the Ensigns of the first Me, o os at their | #$ 
head ;—but the ensign-bearers are without their lions skins, and 
helmets ;—and on this occasion the soldiers are unarmed :—they 
are holding up their hands, in the manner that was usual as a sign 
of, obeying orders ;—and on each side of the Emperor stand two 
Tribunes. 
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* From Bartoli's 57th Plate. 


pliyes a litele further, is represeited / the usual manner of stofing 


in a manner similar to that in Which they would have been arranged 


i a, ende, on he pillas/"just befote the: gl 


(for the sake —— of Roman soldiers at 


2 on othbr\occisions,)'there ig added here; behind this 


second great Eagle,“ a bend of Joldiers armed, as they are made to 
appear in the backeelief, atandiug andireveivihy an exhortation from 


Trajan on the beginning of the second Dacian Ware iq il 


In Pl. , in order to illustrate the accounts in the preceding 


forage, and provisions, fenced, and 8ecured, on the banks of à river 
to be ready far the supply of distal troops. noe199 2d lad zul. 
And in PI. EE} is represented the männer of pfeing dhe same, 


on the inbide of e Vall of a amp; in the space usually left 


between the tents and the rampatt ;* Which latter is here seen rising 
bigh'behind/'above the wooden fene: nig thong 0) 1161 
Of chese representations, the Avst; ĩs taken from Tyajan's pillar 


Land the snd, from the Antonine pillar t- They seem indeed to 
have been designed, in those bug creli gs, as re presentations of depots 


of\tores; for the use of a Roman army on the banks ef the river 
Drauvus but we may be assuted, zuch would be arranged in 
Tyajun s time or in that of Antoninus; in any other country, exactly 


in any camp in Britain, during those reigus: and most likely 
stood in this identical manner by the wall of Antoninus. 
Fig. 1. and 2, were granaries —Fig. 8, a pile of timber, and wood 
for the various purposes of building huts, and little turrets, and for 
fuel! Fig. 4, 4, stacks of hay, and n. 50 e a ! watch 
F A e e n 7 notes} n. 

In a Camp,—fig.'6/'6,'6, ate again grace. | 0 

Fig 7. 7, are stacks of hay, or 8traw:- 4 

Fig. 8, _"ws ww mode benen the epiles of rimber 
dad wood. Win N 503 o anvienlt on Waun 

Fig. 9, eib a turret; for watching, and mounting TY 
And fig. 10, shews the appearance of the Valites, or light armed 
nxyops, with their light round shields;—who were the of the 
troops usually appointed for the guard of the ramparts. 995 


| Wa 
* See Bartoli's 7 9th Plate. re 18t + Pla of his Colman Trin. 
t Ibid. uh Plate of hi Cai Ann." 
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An intelligent mind will easily make allowance for the total 


defect of what modern artists call keeping, in these most antient 
representations. Figures of men appear as high as buildings, or 
higher, and sometimes as high as mountains: — but yet the whole 
is perfectly intelligible:—nay perhaps even the more 80 :—for 
figures: of soldiers in just proportion to the buildings, could not 
shew, as the Trajan, and Antonine Pillars still do, the precise form 
of their dress, and of its drapery. Di 21 | 

And now after having been led to contemplate with admiration, 


en exertions of the Romans in this country, for its subjugation, 


civilization, and preservation; the last ending almost of all their 
proud dominion it is time to turn the other end of the perspec- 
tive, and to consider, with what limitations we ought really to 
appreciate both the advance they had made in civilization, and 


the circumstances that ought to form a counterbalance to too high 


a veneration for them ;—as this consideration will shew the more 
exactly, how very gradual has been the progression that has taken 
nes in improving the state of mankind. 

It is Mual with a sort of awful reverence, and astonishinent, to 
reflect upon the imagined magnificence of the Roman empire. 
And it is possible, that the Vicar of Britain himself, in the time of 
Julian, Valens and Valentinian, (if he had been allowed to have had a 
vision of the ages that were to follow,) would, with his grten book of 
instructions* under his arm, the well known badge of his office, 
(though he was himself only a subordinate officer under the Prefect of 
Gaul), not only have looked back with contempt upon the dominions 
of Cassibelanus; Caractacus ; and Cogedunus ; and of all the preceding 


Constantine divided the whole Roman empire into four governments, or Prefectures:;— 
that of the East; — that of Illyricum;—that of al; —and that of Gaul.—This last com- 
prehended Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and was ruled by a great officer, called the Prefect; 
who had under him, in each of these countries, a subordinate officer, called a Vicar. The 
Vicar of Britain, resided chiefly at London; and his authority extended over all the provinces 
in this Island. His title was Spectabilis Vicarius; and the ensign, or badge of his office, was 
a book of mstruclions, in a green cover, whereon was the re presentalion of five castles, placed in the 
triangular form of the Island; to detiote the five provinces under his jurisdiction, each of which 
had also a particular sort of deputy governor, who resided within the province. 
See Zosimus, lib. ii.; and Notitia Imperii, cap. 49, and Heineccius Antiq. Rom. Tom. 
IV. p. 258. 
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extent of territdry, their duminions appeared; in comparison even 


petty Princes of Britain; {the hole of whote united dominions he 
ruled over, under the insttuetions of his green (book, and under the 
superintendaney of the Prefect of Gau); but would have looked 
forward also, with equal contempt, on the succeeding | dominions 
of those, whom we are accustomed to call great Saxon, and Danish 
princes; Egbert ; Alfrei; and Canute and perhaps even upon 
their great Nornan Suecessors? considering. according to the train 
of ideas to which he had been most accubtomed, how limited, in 


afchis ow h] er: and ho much more 80 in comparison of that 
of his great Prefect ; Who had all those regions which have since 
forme the distinct rr of France, Spain, and Great Brilain. 
under his command. 20101 ml Mü olive Ttohieno> 03 bas vii 

Vet when things are ay wdghed, in the true inlined of faithful 
historical estimation; how insignificant' does this Vicar of Britain. 
this-mere/Superintendant; with his green:book of instructions under his 
arm, appear ?—or- how little does even the magnificent Prefect of 
Gaul himself appear? —as.officers merely governing Savages a little 


4 civilized, anda few Roman settlers ? in à situation not mth supe- 
rior to that of a former American Governor of coloniesꝰ and how 


much less, in reality, does he appear in comparison of a King of 
Great Britain; in these later ages of civilization, ruling over a great, 
rich, and powerful -people;—sending fleets; and armies, to all the 


regions of the world; — and enjoying, by the unmerited blessing of 
 AEMIGHTY- GOD, together with the Liglit of the Gospel, more 
substantial conveniences, comforts, and advantages of life, and 


more fruits of science, than the whole either of Constantine s, or of 
Julians empire possessed ?* + 
And how ought this reflectioacto fill each British heart with un- 
feigned thanksgiving, towards that AEMIGHTY BEING, Who 
having e caused this Island, 50 early, to receive the light of the Gospel; 
and also $0 800n to recover from the corruptions with which that 
light had become fora time obscured; has also permitted it, s0 long, 
and so late, to enjoy all its concomitant blessings!—How careful, 
and how diligent also, ought every considerate mind to be, still to 
preserve them! x Ie 
At the same time, ana, - we e ought not to forbear doing Justice 
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* 
to the efforts of those first ages, when this em began om 0 
from its aboriginal wretched state. 8 


However barbarous, the Britons in qrnend might be, (body oi 
guten latter settlers), on the first invas ion of the Romans; — and of 
however lutle importance to the Roman empire: any dominion over 
them was 3 yet the Britons soon manifested considerable signs of 
rapid improvement, both in the exercise of their mental faculties; 
and in the industrious application of their manual operations. 
- Their artiſicers became gradually some of the best workmen: 

3 that from the time of Agricola, (who: first taught them 
to build regular houses, and temples], to that of Constantine, they 
had been so constantly employed, and were become so expert, that 


when Constantius rebuilt the city of Autun in Gaul, in 296, he was . 
a chieſty furnished, for the purpose, with workmen from . 

who were extcemed the best artificers of all. lo Hei of 
Their agriculture also was not only . of ddentantetion _ 


Mn betete both useful to the empire in the highest degree, and 
- even necessary. Julian eniployed no fewer than eight wupdred 
. un transport the corn from hence rf f 
Money also was coined here in great quantities; insomuch, that 
Cunobeline made forty different coinages at least; and there were 
so many others, that at last an edict of the Emperour's was issued, 
that no money should be used in Britain, except such as was 
* 8tamped with the effigies of Cæsar. 1 & ei 
And the numbers of vessels, and small ships, adam 1 
became so numerous; that Carausius found he had the advantage 
of such a provincial fleet in the British harbours, as even tempted 
him to aspire to the Purple: and when Constantius afterwards came 
to oppose him, he not only thought it necessary to have a thou- 
sand sail; but in the end was indebted, in a great rg to the 
advantage of a thick haze for his success. 
To which we may add, that True Religion was abe cagiely 


* Tacit. Vita Agric. cap. 21. + Eumenii Panegyr. 8. 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xviii. cap. 2. $ Zosimi Hist. lib. iii. 

|| See Speed, p. 174; and Mr. Pegge's very curious Essay on the coins of Cunobeline; 
Lon. 1766; and Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. Ixv. 

4 Sheringham, p. 391. Gildz Hist. Prat, 
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embraced here, hk uncommon ardour, and-cultivated-with:'the 
most sincere intentions: of which the religious establishment at 
Bangor, was a well known proof. An establishment, free from 
all monastich restraints ; and consisting of entire families; formed by 
persons Who, in those days of turbulence, gladly sduglit peace; 
retirement, and study; not n., to maintain themselves 
honestly by their qwn industry; Whilst they promoted true 
ccience, as far as the circumstances of the age would admit: 
N There was, in process of time, besides this establishment at Bangor, ® 
N a Seminary at Llandaff;—where one Dubricius taught; and there 
was also another at Llantuif, in the same tract of country, near 
Carleon in Glamorganshire; where the mou noble of the Britesh 
= youth were instructed. by one. IHiutus; 2111 }-bvg1 ei anying) ned vw 
| When once, however, the flowing tide of these Ae under 
the protection of the Romans, began to turn; it is but too true: 
that a most dire ebb, and rapid dechning of prosperity, even hastened 
by the W wineh CO e had Ag directly 
took. Place. 13 0 1 C | Ius NIN. n 9 © 
The Romans who had ede in [Britain Sold * andWpixted; , 
I giving up all further ideas of profit. The country was found 
drained of its best soldiers, and of all it most able workmen, to uphold 
the tottering remains of the Western Empire. And at once, all 
the most inveterate vices of the untameable, corrupt, gross mass of 
* 0 barbarous Britons, who had been far indeed from improving by the 
advantages of any of the Seminzarzes, burst forth with unlimited con- 
troul; and contributed to eradicate every good energy remaining in 
any mind. The whole of this effect, is forcibly described by the 
venerable Gildas, t whose description, though perhaps exaggerated 
by the efforts of pious declamation, must be allowed (as he was an 
eye witness] to have been substantially true:—in'short, a state of 
barbarity, and rudeness, in the end of this Roman-Brattsh * 
took place, almost worse than that in the beginning of it. 
The ferocious disposition of the Britzsh chigfs; and their pro- 
penety-t to e and er wherever they had any oppor- 


be Bede Hint, Eccles Lib. i * 2. 
+ Zosimus, lib. vi. | 
t Gildz Hist. cap. 16, 19, 21. 
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tunity, revived. Their detestable custom of drinking to * utmost 
excess; — and their horrible oppression of the inferior Tanks, who 
were, according to their laws, even _—_— _ Saves, revived 
with tenfold depravity.* 1 10 Biel 
And as the practice of cdelatry, N to its Calli ere 
had still continued amongst several of the Britis Provinces ;+ whilst 
a new, and even a more corrupt, though more refined species olf 
idolatry, had been encouraged by the Romans; it led them easily 
to assent further, to the gross Saxon idolatry of fresh Invaders ;; by 
whom at last, the poor band of Christians at Bangor, (originally 80 
Sincere, and so excellent) were utterly massacred. And with them 
every remnant of true piety became almost ame ieee agg 
driven out of the land. BE TOE 
Soon after the departure of the Romans the deepest and 1 most 


0 Thee! inveterate habits, * Aa of the antient Gale * Britons, are men- 
tioned in the strongest terms, by the best informed writers; See Livii Hist. lib. v. c. 35. 
Cæsar de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. c. 15, and c. 23.— Tacitus de Moribus German. c. 14. 
Xiphilin ex! Dione Nicæò in Sever. Strabo, lib. iv. p. 199. n Marin 8 act 5 
of the Western ds p- 106. 1 | Naa 


1 Gildz Hist. c. 2 oy ue! 

en che tenor of venerable Bede's Wee we ee a very \nuBcjeve al 
the precise mode, in which the knowledge of da and of A — — 
the Britons. .. 

The substance of what may bis bn "th his account, whed analyadd, 4 is this: 

Plain uncorrupt Christianity, having been preached here, in the simplest manner, in the 


very earliest ages aſter our Lord's ascension; continued to produce the clear light of useful 


truth, with the best effects, for a time.—But very soon, rash, | needless dogmatizing, of 
unable, well meaning, injudicious, violent men; — and presumptuous cavillings, of crafty, 
ingenious, subtle, conceited disputants; lighted up just such animosities, and just such a dire 
flame of religious contention, here in the West, as had been 80 early lighted up in the East; 
according to the very prediction of our Blessed Lord himself, (Matt. c. x. ver. 3 4, 35, 36. 
Luke xii. chap. 49.) And in the end, these sort of contentions became the cause of those 
dreadful corruptions of Christianity, which have done every thing, that the powers of ell 
could well devise to be done, for many centuries, for the extinguishing of the Light of God's 
Word. 5 
From age to age, they have constantly produced contrary extremes, one aſter another. 
First therefore appeared here in Britain, about the year 420, Pelagianism and then, by 
degrees, appeared Popery in full perfection. 

Whilst the Truth (with the emblematical woman 3 of in the Divine prophecy of 
the Revelations.—c. xii. v. 6.) was fled into the wilderness, 


To heal,—or rather to oppose the mischief of Pelagianism, —Germanus, and Lupus came 
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dark ignorance” took" place äs 'Brildin;" amongit all fanks?*—= and 
skilful workmen were 0 to be found for the most 80 
purposes CI Lon ad IE mroyv9 oft 315113 ot Zul 

Instead of affording a supply of corn to-the Continent,” as this 
Island had for some time done; its inhabitants became nearly starved; 
and once more reduced to hide themselves in forests, dens, and 
caves,/ like their aboriginal aneestors : and to seek for subsistence, 
like their Pietish F ak e gr when rs! could 
; 56 get ii. Val 571 1 Ny BE (207% 3434 03 55; hout e oY 
uch is the sad Mes OILY appears upon the . of His. 
tor). Fot the mere political Fhixtory of mankind, is indeed in itself, 
for the greater part, only the History of violence, N blunders ed 


4 


wickedness, craft, ano ferry. „bus aff 3o ho nevi 
teon bits 123999b 5} mor 3H 46 17th of; 449 9 

| We eee eee eus cont iro drive heir dene 
out of the fell r id Saia! dad 2 


eee n and ebe of ating 

e inc If their exmainatiha lug, and l- had gen col 
of education at Llantuit, in Glamorganshire ; and there was another Setninary of learning 
also by one Daniel. Dubriaus had a place of study on the River Wo, and another at 
Moshross 3 and is 8aid to have instructed at least a thousand disciples He formed also 
twelve associations of religious persons, which were afterwards called Monastcries, and made 
Bangor one of them, —And he honestly taught the persons, thus associated, still to earn their 
subaistance with the nͤ«„„ „„ apes momenta pa nie 
** first Archbishop of Caerleon; and then of Llandaff. 

In process of time, these Seminaries, in general, and eee 
Bangor, became regular fraternities of Britiai Clergy:.— Teachers of Religion, and In- 
structers, of Science, living thus together as the Druids had done; and issuing forth, from 
time to time, to all che neighbouring parts, to teach and instruct the people; which they 
did wich such constant zeal; and perteverance, that within one hundred and fifty years after 
e eee 4 eee eee 

ee eee e 
„ ee eee eee ere eee 
and best learning of the times perished;)—and then the darkness, which Saxon fierceness 
conversion by Austin, for the introduction of the errors of Popish superstition, and of a most 
dire corruption of Christianity itself; notwithstanding the sincere devotion, and excellent in- 
tentions, of those amongst them, who in such days of bitter turbulence, and violence, founded 

* Bedz Hist. Eccl. lib, i. c. 14. 1 Ibid. Ib. i. c. 12. 

+ Ibid, lib. i. c. 14. Gildæ Hist. c. xxv. 
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And from the long parading detail of its events, when uncon · 
nected with apprehensions of the awful, over · ruling. appointments 
of Divine Providence, little else is to be learned, on the first glance, 
except the temporary success of low cunning ; and the sad ineffi · 
cacy of the struggles and exertions of great, honest, enlightened, 
and virtuous minds, to stem the torrent; and to prevail against the 
prejudices, obstinacy, and errors of the times wherein they lived; 
and to which, aided by the crafty malice of the n woe have 
most usually fallen a sacriſicktdeQ.. | 

But amidst the dire gloom of this e en scene, ths hn 
er of the hand of Divine Providence over - ruling the whole, 
clears the prospect.— And we slowly learn to apprehend, that 
Infinite Wisdom, whilst it permits the free agency of imperſect human 
beings, is yet continually bringing forth good out of evil causing the 


perverse spirits of wicked men to be their own tormentors, and 


the punishers of those who have been equally perverse; — and 
raising up, from time to time, both instruments of vengeance, and 
Religious Houses, as places of refuge for serious, peaceful, and ingenious minds, from the 
storm and tempest, in which the country was then tossed;—and as nurteries for 


science, and for arts: — here, in reality, we shall in pursuing our present inquiries, soon 


find were alone preserved the vestiges of antient learning; — where the first dawnings, in this 
country, of that mathematical and philosophical knowledge, which has since enriched che 
world, began to appear ;—and from whence proceeded those $ublime and awful improve- 
ments of architecture amongst us, the accounts of which. will fill the pages of the ensuing 
Volumes. For as to the British establishments at Bangor, and elsewhere; there is no reason, 
from any traces, or records whatever, to conclude that they had any magnificent buildings 
at all belonging to them :—or, that their institution consisted of any thing more, than a 
mere assemblage of pious, intelligent, industrious families, choosing to live in one harmo- 
nious society, apart from turbulence, for the sake of mutual benefit, and instruction; and 
dwelling merely in such usual small habitations, as were common to all the middle ranks 
of people, in those times; and were easily constructed in each others vicinity. 

It ought perhaps to be added, that from the very event which brought on the final 
destruction of the Monks of Bangor, it obviously appears, that even their religion seems to 
have degenerated, not a little, towards superstition.— For the one thousand two hundred 
and fifty, who were slain by Ethelfred, King of Northumberland, in the year 613, had been 
persuaded by Broemail King of Powis, near Chester, to accompany him to pray for his success ; 
with a presumptuous confidence in such kind of rite, not very unlike to that of the abori- 
ginal Britons, when they assembled an host of Druids, in the Isle of Anglesey, to accom- 
pany their army, and to prevail (as they expected) by their superstitious rites, and ceremo- 
nies, against the Roman arms. See Bedz Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. c. 2. 2 
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instruments of .blessing; to bring to pass great changes, and events; 
in such manner, as may best lead to the final accomplishment of all 
good. This wondrous plan is pointed out, by the awful indi- 
cations of Holy: Prophecy And the consideration of Tais Ouer- 
ruling Power, like a beam of pure and perfect light, bursting through 
a cloud, irradiates the Whole; - and renders even the tedious har - 
ration, and: the offensive picture of the combination of human 
wickedness, and of human folly, in the highest degree interesting. 

On more deep reflection, therefore, pondering in the mind each 
page of History, we cannot but be led to contemplate, with the utmost 
eagerness and attention, every circumstance however in itself repre- 
hensible, that tends at all to shew, kow, and by what instruments, the 
several great corruptions of mankind have been gradually dont 
away; in any parts of che world: and how arts, and science, and 
the knowledge of truth; have been made still eee in be 
of obstinate/prejudices; and inveterate errors... 
Thus, in the present instante, although the . of this 
Island by the Romans, was utterly unjustifiable on their part; and 
was the effect only of proud ambition, of avarice,—and of an 
oppressive spirit of dominion: Was attended wich many horrid 
cryelties; and most afflictive to the Britons : "we > cannot but non, 
reflect, with admiration, how it "became the, n 
entire end to. the horrid abomitiations;of rm den ouperstition ; and 
of punishing the maintainers of those infernal cruel rites, and 
detestable observances, by which the primæval Patriarchat Religion 
of the world had been 50 'grossly, : and so So corrupted and how 
it became che means of civilizing this Island; and of introducing 
arts, and science; and at length even the Light of the Gospel, amongst 
the Britons to whom, - (after they had first so severely felt the 
scourge) this very Invasion became, in the end, one of the greatest 
advantages; even e the temporary bo an on the 
ET of the Romans. : 

Me have, in the former part 5 - wank ans seen hon nude 
were the munitions, and how comfortless the häbitations, both of 
the aboriginal Britisſi inhabitants; and of the additional Brztrs/ 
Settlers and how gross, and barbarous, though 1 in some instances 
so stupendous, all their works were. 
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We have, now also, in the preceding pages of this Volume, seen 
what sort of Fortresses, and what improved ideas of Civilization, and 
Discipline, the Romans introduced amongst them; even whilst they 
made them groan under an iron rod. 

And the next step, in the progress of our enquiries, will be, to 
consider what efforts of Imitation, were at any period made by the 
Britons ;—either copying Syrian, and Phenician Castles, from the 
reports of their traders in tin ;—or constructing strong Mansions of 
residence for their Princes, after they had become acquainted with 
the style of Roman Architecture. —And it will still be found, that 
even blundering efforts advance the state of mankind ;—that very 
despair produces hope ;—and that crafty wiliness deprives itself of 
natural advantages ;—defeats its own purposes; —and procures its 
own destruction. 
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had no word properly to ex- 
press the idea of one | 228g 
Arch;—its firstdistinguishedap- 8 
. pearance in the natural world; 
Hand its first introduction in 
architecture 27g 
$ s; — few remains of such 
5 2 as were Roman, in Britain 213 
Adrian; — the introducer of mag- Arches; — none in nder of 
nificent buildings in the pro- Solomon ' - = = 22g 
vinces of the Roman empire 176 very few, if any, even 


in Herod's Temple 
none in the houses built] 
by Solomon 
none in the palace of 
Priam, as described by Homer 229 
none mentioned by 


his wall - - - - | 275 
Agricola ;—at Richborough 3 
his wall - - - | 275 
Antoninus;—the age of the An- 
tonines, that of the greatest 
and most finished improve- 


ments in Roman archi 176 Homer 281 
his wall - - = 275 no arches, at Thebes, in 

Apollo; —a figureoften found Egypt - - - - - 234, 

tessellated pavements = 191 none in the Pyramids 235 


apparent instance of — none in very old Hin- 
Triclinium, or dining room, doo buildings, in India 244 
taking its name fromit - | 191 .ſ none in antient Babylon] 245 
Arch, —the Greeks originally none at Persepolis - | 254, 
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